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Arr.1. 42 E uguiry concerning Political Fu Rice, andits Influence on 
general Virtue and Happinefs. By William Godwin 2 Vols. 
gto. 895 Pages. Price 1]. 16s. in Boards. Robinfons. 1793. 
Or all fubiects, which can occupy the attention of a philofo- 
phic mind, moral and political feience may juftly be pronounced 
to be incomparably the moft important, Pure morals unqueftion- 
ably conftitute the bafis of individual happinefs and public profs 
perity ;—it is equally certain, from reafon and experience, that a 
well-conftituted polity is highly favourable to the promotion of 
truth, and the advancement of virtue. Where the conttitution of 
a ftate, and the adminiftration of it’s government are repugnant to 
the principles of wifdom and equity, ¢here it is impoilible for vire 
tue to exiit in any confiderable degree. In vain does the moralift 
labour to promote the improvement of mankind, if his efforts be 
counteracted by a fyftem of laws, that either in their imme- 
diate or dire& operation, exafperate the evils, which 4c itrives to 
correct.——We deem it therefore our duty to encourage every ate 
tempt, the objeét of which is, to illuftrate the principles of found 
and rational morality, and to eftablifh the theorv of a wife and 
equitable government. And we conceive, that the politician or 
the philofopher, whofe labours are directed to this end, pofiefles 
a juilclaim to our moft grateful acknowledgements. 
_ Mr.G., defirous to prefent the public with a work, which, 
inttead of being merely elementary, fhould embrace the ‘ larger 
views of political fcience ;’ and perfuaded at the fame time, that 
politics form no improper ‘vehicle ot a liberal morality,’ was hence 
led to undertake the prefent inquiry. Thefe volumes, comprifing 
a variety of matter not a little condenfed, it will not be in our 
power to give a complete detail of the very numerous topics 
which come under his difcuffion, much lefs to enter into a par- 
ticular examination of the truth of his pofitions, or the validity 
ot hisarguments. The utmoft we can attempt, is to prefent the 
reader with as full and accurate an analyfis of the ‘ Enquiry,’ ae 
is confiitent with the narrow limits of a periodical Review. 

_ Book I. treats of the ‘ importance of political inititutions.” 
Under this general head are arranged the following particulars : 
* The hiftory of political fociety.— The origin of moral character. 
GL. XVI, NO, II, kK —The 
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—The caufes of moral perception.—The influence of political 
{nftitutions. —Human inventions capable of perpetual improve- 
ment.’ 

After exhibiting a compendious view of the hiftory of political 
fociety, which, Mr. G. obferves, is little elfe than the hiftory 
of ‘crimes’, and uninterrupted wars in the tranfactions of ftates 
with each other; and of violence, degradation, and injuftice in 
the principles of their domettic policy, he adds, pv. 10. 

‘ This account of the hiftory and ftate of man is not a declas 
mation, but an appeal to facts. He that confiders it cannot 
potlibly regard political difquifition as a trifle, and government as 
a neutral and unimportant concern. I by no means call upon 
the reader to admit that thefe evils are capable of remedy, and 
that wars, executions, and defpotifm can be extirpated out of 
the world. But I call upon him to contider, whether they may 
be remedied. I would have him feel that civil polity is a topic 
upon which the fevereit invefligation may be laudably employed. 
—If government be a fubject, which, like mathematics, natural 
olilichghy, and morals, admits of argument and demonftration, 
then may we reafonably hope, that men fhall, fome time or 
other, agree refpeRing it. If it comprehend every thing that ts 
moft important and interefting to man, it is probable that, when 
the theory is greatly advanced, the praétice will not be wholly 
neglected. Men may one day feel rhat they are partakers of a 
common nature, and that true freedom and perfect equity, like 
food and air, are pregnant with benefit to every conflitution.’ 

Under the fecond particular of his arrangement, the author 
combats the dotirine of innate principles. From the non-exittence 
of theie, he infers, that the ‘ moral characters of men originate 

in their perceptions.’—* Our virtues and vices,’ fays he, * may 
be traced to the incidents which make the hiftory of our lives; 
and if thefe incidents could be diveited of every improper tenden- 
cy, vice would be extirpated trom the world. ‘The tafk may be 
dithcult, inay be ot flow progrets, and of hope undetined and 
uncertain. But hope will never defert it; and the man whois 
anxious for the benefit of his {pecies, will willingly devote a 
portion of his activity to an enquiry into the mode of effecting 


this extirpation, in whole or in part; an enquiry which promifes . 


much, it it do notein reality promife every thing.’ 

Mr. G. proceeds, ». 19, to point out the three great caufes of 
moral improvement, viz. literature, education, and_ political 
juttice.—In treating of the beneficial effects of education, when 
at is judicioutly condufted, he is led to cenfure that fyitem of 
ethics which admits of occafional deviations from the eftablithed 
principles of morality.—He particularly adverts to a pofition of 
Paley’s; namely, That all falfhoods are not criminal; and to 4 
patiage in lord Kames, in which it is afferted, that cuftom-houfe 
eaths, though founded in falfhood, are not immoral. 

he benefits of political juftice, or a wife and equitable form 
of civil government, next engage the attention of the author. 
After briefly enumerating thefe, he proceeds to fhow, that rob- 
bery and fraud, two of the greateft vices which prevail in focietys 
ongwmate, frit, ‘in extreme poverty 5 fecondly, in the oftentae 
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tion of the great; and thirdly, in their tyranny ;’ and that thefe 
yices are confirmed, firii, by ‘ legiflation,’ which is in almoft 
every country partial to the rich; fecondly, * by the adminiftra- 
tion of law ;’ and thirdly, * by the inequality of conditions.’— 
His obfervations on this part of his fubject, we are lorry to fay, 
arc too amply attefted by daily experience. 

‘In the moit refined {tates of Europe,’ fays Mr. G., P. 34, 
‘ the inequality of property has arifen to an alarming height. 
Vait numbers of the inhabitants are deprived of almoit ever 
accommodation that can render life tolerable or fecure. Their 
utmolt induttry fearcely fuffices for their fupport. The women 
and children lean with an unfupportable weight upon the efforts 
of the man, fo that a large family has, in the lower order of life 
become a proverbial expreffion for an uncommon degree of poverty 
and wretchednefs.—Does any man, (P. 38,) whofe exterior de- 
notes indigence, expect to be well received in fociety, and efpe- 
cially by thofe who would be underftood to dictate to the reft ? 
Does he find or imagine himfelf in want of their aifittance and tas 
vour? The leffon that is read to him is, Go home, enrich 
yourfelf by whatever means, obtain thofe fuperfluities which are 
alone regarded as eltimable, and you may then be fecure of an 
amicable reception. Accordingly, poverty in fuch countries, is 
viewed as the greateft of demerit. * It is concealed as the moft 
indelible difgrace.’—To corre&t thefe and other fimilar evils, 
refulting from the unequal diftribution of property, Mr. G. 
propofes a wife and falutary form of government as the only 
efficacious remedy. 

As initances of the ‘ perfectibility of man,’ he adduces the ori- 
gin and progrefs of language, the operation of abitraction, and 
the invention of alphabetical characters.—In an{wer to the obe 
jettions which may be offered to his principles, he proves, front 
reafon and experience, that all nations are capable of liberty ; 
and aftirms that phyfical caufes, particularly climate, operate but 
little in fixing the national character of a people. His obferva- 
tions on this fubject are exceedingly pertinent, and his reafoning 
is, in our judgment, incontrovertibly. conclufive.—That phyfical 
caufes have /ome influence in fixing the national character, we 
readily admit; but that moral caufes operate far more powerfully, 
we are fully convinced. 

‘ It has been affirmed, {fays Mr. G.,] to be impoffible to efta- 
blifh a free government in certain warm and effeminate climates.” 
—He anfwers, ‘If I would perfuade a man to accept a greagt 
eftate, fuppofing that poffeffion to be a real advantage ; if I would 
induce him to feleét for his coihpanion a beautiful and accom- 
plithed woman; or for his friend, a wife, a brave, and difin- 
terefled man; if I would perfuade him to prefer eafe to pain, 
and eratification to torture, what more is neceflary, than that I 
fhould inform his underftanding, and make him fee thefe things 
in their true and genuine colours? Should I find it neceflary to 





** It is efcaped from with an eagernefs that has no leifure for 
the fcruples of honefty,’ 
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enquire fir, of what climate he was a native, and whether tha 


were favourable to the pofleiion of a great eltate, a fine woman, 
or a generous friend? Let us iuppoie then (Pp. 63,) that the 
majority ot a nation, by however tlow a progrefs, are convinced 
of this Gchirabicneis, or, W nich amounts to the jame, the practi 
cability of treedom. he fuppotition would be parallel, if we 
were to imagine ten thoufand men of found intellect, fhut up in 


am viele and fuperintended by a fet of three or tour keepers. 
Llitherto they have been perfuaded that they were deltitute of 
reafon, and that the fuperintendence under which they were 
placed, was neceflary tor their preiervation. They have there- 
tore fubmitted to whips and itraw and bread and water; and 
perhaps imagined this tyranny to be a bleflmg. But a fufpicion 
at length, by fome means, propagated among them, that all 
they have hitherto endured has been an impotition. Their fuf- 
picion {preads, they reflect, they reafon; the idea 1s COmmuni- 
cated trom one to another, through the chinks of their cells, and 
at certain times, when th vi gilance of their keepers has not pres 
cluded them from the pleafures ef mutual fociety. It becomes 
the clear nerce] ption, the fettled perfuafion of the majority of the 
petions concerned.—W hat will be the confequence of this opi- 
nion? Wiil the influence of climate prevent them from em- 
bracing the obvious means of their happinets : ? Isthere any hu- 
man underitanding that will not perceive a truth like this, when 
forcibly and repeatedly prefented? Is there a mind that will 
conccive no indignation at fo horrible a ty ranny ! ? In reality the 
chains fall off of “themfelves, when the magic of opinion 1s dif- 
folved. When a great majority of any fociety are pertuaded to 
fecure any bene fit to themtelves, there is no need of tumult or 
violence to effectit. Theeftort would be to refill reafor, not to 
obey it. The prifoners are collecied in their common-hall, and 
the keepers intorm them thet it is time to return to their cells. 
They have no longer the power to obey. They look at the ims 
potence of their late mailers, and {mile at their prefumption. 
‘They quietly leave the manfion where they were hitherto ims 
mused, and partake of the blefings of light a air like other men.’ 

pore theory our author co: npares with th hittory of mankind, 

he CAM ivours ft a ce iis truth by alte drawn from fe- 
veral ancient and modern nations. 

Book 11. treats of the * Principles of Society.’—The fubjects it 
eomprizes are, * Juttice, Duelling, Suicide, Duty, the Equality, 
Ral nd, Righ ts of Man, the “Renecié of private Judgment.” 
—The term juftice Mr. G. affumes asa general appellation for all 
moral Guty. “Inen TOL ‘ing into its nature and extent, he is led 
to contider, w hether the generally received virtue of gratitude *, 
be or be not a moral | duiy. Ot this he atiers the negative,—and 
fupports his affertion by incontrovertible arguments. While we 
exprefs our cordial aflent to his Opinion, we would at the fame 
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time obferve, that not to prefer a benefactor, ceteris paribus, 

would be an att of immo: ality, and highly cenfurable. His 
obfervations on fuicide and duclling we would recommend to 
our readers, as well deferving their ferious attention. 

After difputing the p. ropriety of diflinguifhing between abfo- 
lute and relative virtue, he proceeds (p. 104.) vo coniider the 

equality of mankind, as either phyfical or moral.—The much 
apiated queition, ‘Has man any nghts, or has he none ?’ next 
engages Mr. G.’s attention. 

* Much,” fays she, * may be plaufibly alledged on both fides of 
this queition ; and in the conclufion, thofe reafoners appear to 
exprefs themfelves w1 ith the greateft accuracy, who embra¢e the 
negative. There is nothing that has been of greater diflervice 
to the caufe of truth, than the hatty and unguarded manner, in 
which its advocates have fometimes defended it; and it will be 
admitted to be peculiarly unfortunate, if the advocates on one 
fide of this quettion fhould be found to have the ercateit quan- 
tity of trath, while their adverfaries have exprefied themfelves 
in 2 manner more cor ifenant to reafon and the nature of things.” 

the quettion, Mr. G. affumes two poftulates : 
aft, T hat politica! fociety 1s founded in the principles of morality 
and jullice; and 2dly, that there can be no oppofite rights, no 
ights or duties hoftile to each other. Hence he infers, that man 
1as no rights, if by that term be implied a full power of doing 
athing, Or omitting it, without incurring any degree of moral 
turpitude.—He aflirms a pofition to w hich we readily affent, that 
the principles of morality conititute an inviolable rule of cone 
duct, to which every man is bound to conform.—His arguments 
appear to us clear and convincing, but our narrow limits will 
hot permit us to tranicribe them. We would only obferve, that, 
as the principles of moral duty bind every individual to aét in 


fuch a manner as\ will promote the general good, it follows, that 
fociety has an indifputable claim on every one of its members to 
confult that good ; aa perhaps it would be better, as Mr. G. 
propotes, to fubit litute, initead of right, the term claim, as lefs 


equivocal.—In treating of the exerciie of private judgment, the 
author contiders the tendency of ‘ pofitive inftitutions,’ and cons 
demns the infliction of p unifh ment, as calculated neither to cor- 
rect the errours of the offender, nor to deter others from follow- 
ing his examp le.—He admits, howey er, that it would be difficult 
to finda people who ¢ might be fafely difmiffed from the opera- 
tion of pun ifiinent.? On the province of confcience, as invaded 
by pofitive in! litutions, he obferves, (p. 125.) 

© Tt is « 9 m only i aid, ‘that poi hive inflitutions ought to leave 
ime perfectly free in matters of confeience, but may properly ine 
terfere with my condutt in civil concerns.”” But this dittinc- 
tion * feems to have been very lightly taken up. What fort 
ot moralift mutt he be, who makes no confcience of what paffes 


in his interc< ourfe with other men? Such a diftinction proceeds 
upon the ‘upp: fition, ** that it is of great confequence, whether 


] a4 to the ealt or to the weft; whether I call the abject of my 
worfhip Jehovah or Alla; whether I pay a prieft in a furplice o¢ 
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a black coat. Thefe are points in which an honeft man ourhe 
to be rigid and inflexible. But as to thofe other, whether he 
fhall be a tyrant, a flave, or a free citizen; whether he fhall bind 
himfelf with multiplied oaths impoilible to be performed, or be 
a rigid oblerver of truth; whether he fhall fwear allegiance toa 
king de jure, or a king de facto, to the bet or the wortt of all 
poflible governments ; refpecting thefe points he may fafely com. 
mit his confcience to the keeping of the civil magiltrate.” In 
reality, there are perhaps no concerns of a rational —~ over 
which morality does not extend its province, and re pecting 
which he is not bound to a ee eee: I am fa- 
tisticd at prefent, that a certain conduct, fuppofe it to be a rigid 
attention to the confidence of private converfation, is incumbent 
upon me. You tell me, ‘¢ there are certain cafes of fuch peculiar 
, ; oe : 

emergency, as to fuperfede this rule. Perhaps 1 think there are 
not. If J admit your propofition, a wide field of inquiry is 
opened, ref{pecting what cates do or do not deferve to be con- 
fidered as exceptions. It is little likely that we fhould agree re- 
refpecting all thefe cafes. How then docs the law treat me, for 
my conicientious difcharge of what 1 conceive to be my duty? 
becaufe I will not turn informer (which, it may be, | think an 
infamous character) again my molt valued friend, the law ac- 
cules me of mifprifion of treafon, felony, or murder, and perhaps 
hangs me.’—* What fort of converts (p.127.) will be produced 
by thisunfecling logic? “ Ihavedeeply reflected,” fuppofe, ** upon 
the nature of virtue, and am convinced that a certain proceeding 
is incumbent upon me. But the hangman, ansertad ber an att 
of parliament, affures me lam miftaken.”’ If I yield my opinion 
to his dium, my action becomes modified, and my character too, 
An influence like this is inconfiftent with all generous magnani- 
mity of fpirit, all ardent impartiality in the’ difcovery of truth, 
and all inflexible perfeverance in its affertion. Countries, ex- 
poted to the perpetual interference of decrees inftead of argu- 
ments, exhibit within their boundaries the mere phantoms of men. 
Wecan never judge from an obfervation of their inhabitants 
what men would be, if they knew of no appeal from the tribunal 
of confcience, and if, whatever they thought, they dared to 
fpeak, and dared to act.” ¢ Every man,’ he affirms, (p. 128.) ‘i 
bound to the exertion of his faculties in the difcovery of right, 
and to the carrying into effect all the right with which he is ate 
F sages * And no man,’ fays he, (p. 128.) *is obliged to con 
orm to any rule of conduct, farther than the rule is confifient 
with juitice.—Such,’ he adds, ‘are the genuine principles of 
human fociety. Such would be the unconitrained concord of its 
members, in a ftate, where every individual within the fociety, 
and every neighbour without, was capable of liitening with to- 
bricty to the dittates of reafon. We {hall not fail to be imprefled 
with confiderable regret, if when we defcend tothe prefent mixed 
characters of mankind, we find ourfelves obliged in any degree 
to depart from fa fimple and grand a princi Te. The univerfal 
exercife of persian judgment is a dottrine fo unfpeakably beau- 
tiful, that the true politician will certainly interfere with it a8 
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fparingly, and in as few inftances as poffible.” He next ine 
quires what thofe cafes are, which may require a deviation from 
the general principle. ; 

Book 111. contains the * principles of "migngy Under this 
title are comprehended the following fubjects ; * Syftems of poli- 
tical Writers, the Social Contraét, Promifes, Political Authority, 
Legiflation, Obedience, Forms of Government.’—Inquiring 
into the foundation of civil government, Mr. G. is led to examine the 
three hypothefes, which have been maintained on this fubjee. 
ift. That government is founded in force; 2dly, in divine right ; 
3dly, in the confent of the governed.—The laft of thefe, though 
in his judgment far the moft defenfible, he rejetts, as being 
embarrafled with various difficulties, and as refting on no better 
foundation than our obligation to obferve our promifes. A few 
of thefe difficulties we prefent to the reader in Mr. G.’s own 
words. He afks, 

P.144. ‘ What is the nature of the confent, in confequence 
of which I am to be reckoned the fubjett of any particular go- 
vernment? It is ufually faid, ‘* that acquiefcence is fufficient, and 
that this acquiefcence is to be inferred from my living quietly 
under the protection of the laws.” But if this be true, an end 1s 
as effectually put to all political feience, all difcrimination of 
better and worte, as by any fyitem invented by the moft flavith 
fycophant that ever exilted. Upon this hypothefes every go- 
vernment that is quietly fubmitted to is a lawful government, 
whether it be the ufurpation of Cromwel or the tyranny of Cae 
ligula. Acquiefcence is frequently nothing more than a choice 
on the part of the individual of what he deeins the Ieaft evil. In 
many cafes it is not fo much as this, fince the peafant and the 
artifan, who form the bulk of a nation, however diffatisfied with 
the government of @ country, feldom have it in their power to 
traniport themfelves to another. It is alfoto be obferved upon 
the fyftem of acquiefcence, that it is in little agreement with the 
eftablithed opinions and practices of mankind. Thus what has 
been called the law of nations, lays leaft itrefs upon the allegi- 
ance of a foreigner fettling among us, though his acquiefcence 
is certainly moit complete ; while natives removing into an unin- 
habited region are claimed by the mother country, and removin 
into a neighbouring territory are punithed by municipal law, if 
they take arms againfl the country in which they were born. 
Now furely acquiefcence can fcarcely be conftrued into confent, 
while the individuals concerned are wholly unapprized of the’ 
authority intended to be refted upon it.’"—A fecond difficulty, with 
regard to the extent of the obligation, the author ftates thus: 
* Allowing that I am called upon, at the period of my coming of 
age for example, to declare my affent or diffent to any fyftem of 
Opinions or any code of practical inftitutes ; for how long a pe- 
nod does this declaration bind me ? Am I precluded from better 
intormation for the whole caurfe of my life ? And, if not for my 
Whole life, why for a year, a week, or even an hour? If my de- 
liberate judgment or my real fentiment be of no avail in the cafe, 
iu what fenfe can it be affirmed thas all lawful government is 
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founded in my confent ?’—A third difheulty wh hich he mentions 
reipects the power ot a majority | ne covernment, ” fays Mr. G. 
¢ be founded in the confent of the people, it can have no power 
over any individual by whom that confent is retufed. If a tacir 
confent be not fuiticient, fill lefs can I be deemed to have con. 
fented to a meafure upon which I have put an exprefs negative, 
This immediately tollows from the obfervations of Kouffeau*, 
If the people, or the individuals ot whom the people is confi- 
tuted, cannot delegate their authority to a reprefentative ; neither 
can any individual delegate his authority to a majority, in an 
affembly of which he himfelf isa member. The rules by which 
my actions flall be direied are matters of a confideration entirely 
perfonal ; ‘ and no man can transfer to another the keeping ot. his 
confcience and the judging ot his duties. But this brings us 
back to the point trom which we fet out. No confent of ours 
can diveft us of our moral capacity. This is a ipecies, Of proe 
yerty W hich we can neither barter nor refign ; and of con{ fequence 
it is ‘impofible for any government to derive its authority trom an 
original contract.’ Our author proceeds (p. 150.) to inquire into 
the validity ot promites, and endeavours to prove, that they are 
inconiiflent with the principles of ilrict juitice. His arguiments, 
on this fubject, are more than fpecious, and deferve attention. 

Having rejected the generally received hy potheiis conce! rning 
th@foundation of civil government, Mr. G. delivers it as his 
opinion, that all political authority is refolvable into the prin- 
ciple of common deliberation, ‘ Government,’ fays he, (p. 157+) 
¢ being introduced for the reafons already afl igned, the firit and 
noft important principle that can be imagined relative to its form 
and firucture icems to be this; that as government is a tranfe 
action in the name and tor the benefit of the Ww hole, ev ery ineme- 
ber of the c Munity ought to have fome hare in its adminultra- 

ion 

The truth of this propofiti on he endearours to evince by ar- 
guments drawn from the equal claims of mankind,—the nature 
of their tact ultics,—th ¢ object of government,—and from the ef- 
feéts of common d re ration. 

* Admitting,’ continues Mr. G., ‘ the pr opriety of each ran 
having a fhare in directing the affairs of the whole in the firit in- 
ftance, it feems neceflary that he fhould concur in electing a 
houfe of reprefentatives, if he be the member of a large fate ; 
Or even in a imall Ont, that he fhould aditt in the appot ntment of 
officers and adminittrators, which implies fir it, a delegation of au- 
thi rity to thefe ces ; and fecondly, a tacit confent, or rather 
an ad miflion of the neceflity, that the queitions to be debated 
fhould abide the decifion of a m: yority .” . After obviating an ob- 
yection, which 1 mal r be urged to * thi. fy! ftem of del levation, he 





— 


* Routieau’s fentiments are thefe—that the ereat body of the 
people, in whom the fovereien authority retides, can neither de- 
les gate nor refign it, that the effence of that authority is the ge- 


neral will, a that will cannot be reprefented. Jt muit be either 
she fame or another; there is no alternative. 
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proceeds to fhow, (p. 161.) that the do¢trine of common delibe- 
ration is materially diderent from that which teaches, that all 
lawful government deferves its authority from a focial contract. — 
This difference, he obferves, confiits partly in this, that the 
former is of a § profpective and not a retrofpective nature.’— 
But, fays he, (p. 163.) ‘the diftin&ion between the doétrine 
here advanced and that of a focial contraét will be better un- 
derttood, if we recollect what has been faidon the nature and 
validity of promifes. If promife be in all cafes a fallacious mode 
of binding a man to a fpecific mode of action, then muit the ar- 
cument be in all cafes impertinent, that I confented to fuch a 
deciion, and am therefore bound to regulate myfelf accordingly. 
it is impoilible to imagine a principle of more injurious tendency, 
than that which thall teach me to difarm my future wifdom by 
my pati folly, and to confult for my direction the errors in which 
my ignorance has involved me, rather than the code of eternal 
truth, So far as conient has any validity, abitract jultice be- 
comes 2 matter of mere inditierence: fo far as jultice deferves to 
be made the guide of my life, it is in vain to endeavour to fhare 
its authority with compacts and promifes.’ 

Our author’s attention is hence naturally directed to the fubje& 
of lecitlation—Having given it as his opinion, that reafon is the 
only legitlator, and the authority of fociety merely executive, 
he inquires next into the nature of obedience. 

‘ This,’ tays he, (p.168.) * has always been found a fubject of pee 
culiar difliculty, as well in relation to the meafure and extent of 
obedience, as to the tource of our obligation to obey. The true 
folution will probably be found in the obfervation that obedi- 
ence is by no means the proper correlative. ‘Che object of go- 
vernment, as has been already demonttrated, is the exertion of 
force. Now force can never be regarded as an appeal to the une 
derflanding ; and therefore obedience, which is an act of the un- 
ceriianding or will, can have no legitimate conne¢tion with ite 
1 am bound to fubmit to juttice and truth, becaufe they approve 
theinfelves to my judgment. Iam bound to co-operate with go 
vernment, as far as it appears to me to coincide with thefe prins 
ciples. But I fubmit to government when I think it erroneous, 
merely becaufe I have no remedy. No truth can be more fimple, 
at the fame time that notruth has been more darkened by the 
glofics of interefied individuals, than that one man can in no cafe 
be bound to yield obedience to any other man or fet of men upon 
earth. ‘There is one rule to which we are univerfally bound to 
coniorm ourfelves, juftice; the treating every man precifely as 
his ufetulnefs and worth demand; the atting under every circum- 
ftance in the manner that fhall procure the greateft quantity of 
external good. When we have done thus, what province is there 
left to the difpofal of obedience ?’ Mr. G. having endeavoured 
to eltablifh, that obedience is founded in the perception of moral 
duty, and that fubmiflion or compliance is the correlative of au- 
thority or force, proceeds next to confider ‘ forms of governe 
Tent.’ Here he expofes the abfurdity of that opinion, by which 
Nis tuppofed, that different forms of civil polity, accommodated 
tothe habits and prejudices of differcnt nations, are effentially 
peceflary 
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neceflary for the exiftence of peace and good order among the 
people. Moe . 

Book rv. treats of * Mifcellancous principics.’—The leading fub- 
jects are, Refittance, Revolutions, Tyrannicide, the cultivation 
of Truth, Free-will and Neceflity, the principle and tendency of 
Virtue. 

Our author, after affirming it to be the duty of every citizen 
to refit every unjuft proceeding, the charaMer of which proceed. 
ing the private judgment of the individual is in his cafe to deter- 
mine, inquires next into the modes of refiftance, which he ob- 
ferves are two, adion and fpeech.—The former of thefe he con- 
demns, unlefs in cates of extreme neceflity ; and afferts, that 

rfuafion is the only proper inftrument to be employed in ef- 
fecting a revolution or change in government. After obferving, 
that * he that defires a revolution for its own fake is a madman; 
he that defires it from a thorough convidtion of its ufefulnefs 
and neceflity has aclaim upon us for candour and refpect,’ he 
continues : 

‘ The revolutions of fates (p. 202.) which a philanthropitt 
would defire to witnets, or in which he would willingly co-ope- 
rate, coniift principally in a change of fentiments and difpof- 
riqgns in the members of thofe flates. The true inftruments for 
changing the opinions of men are argument and perfuafion, 
The beit fecurity for an advantageous iffue is free and unre- 
firicted difcuthon. In that field truth muft always prove the fuc- 
¢efsful champion. If then we would improve the focia} inflitu- 
tions of mankind, we mutt write, we muft argue, we mutt con- 
verfe. To this bufinefs there is no clofe; in this purfuit there 
fhould be no paufe. Every method fhould be employed—not fo 
much politively to allure the attention of mankind, or perfua- 
fively to invite them to the adoption of our opinions, as to re- 
move every reitraint upon thought, and to throw open the tem- 
pie of feience, and the field of enquiry, to all the world.’ 

Mr. G., atter urging a few objections againit political affoci- 
arjons, the expediency of which he much queftions, proceeds to 
inquire, what fpecies of reform is mott dehireable. ‘This he af- 
firms to be a gradual reform.—‘ Man,’ fays he, (p 221.) ‘is 
the creature of habits. Gradual improvement is a mott confpi- 
cuous law of his nature. When therefore fome confiderable ad- 
vantage 1s fufhciently underftood by the community to induce 
them to defire its ettablifament, that eftablifhment will after- 
wards re-act to the enlightening of intelle¢t, and the renerating 
et virtue. It is natural for us to take our ftand upon we lead- 
ing truth, and trom thence explore the regions we have fill 
to traverfe.” He adds, (p 222.) ‘If we ftay till we fhall have 
devifeda reformation fo complete, as thall need no farther refor- 
mation to render it more complete, we fhall eternally remain 
1B inaction.” 

Mr. G. adverts next to the practice of tyrannicide, which he 
feverely reprobates. He then enters on a very wide and exten- 
five held—the coniideration of ¢ abitract or general truth ;” but 
bather our limits will not at prefent permit us to follow him. 

[Te d¢ continued. } 
Ante 
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TRAVELS. 


1). 4 Fournal during a Refidence in France, from the begins 
~~ of paw to the middle of December, 1792. * pa is added, 
an Account of the moft remarkable Events that happened at Paris 
from that Time to the Death of the late King of France. By John 
‘Moore, M.D. In two Volumes. Vol. 1. 8vo. 502 Pages. 
Price 7s. in boards. Robinfons. 1793. 


In fuch great public commotions as have recently happened in 
France, nothing is more difficult, than to arrive at the knowledge 
of the exact truth concerning thofe great events, which it is the 
bufinefs of the journalift to record as they happen, and of the 
hiftorian to tran{mit, in a regular narrative, to pofterity. While 
tranfactions of fuch magnitude are pafling, multitudes ate ine 
terefled in mifreprefenting them; and almott every one views 
them through a different medium, or under a different afpect, 
according to the opinions he entertains and the party he efpoufese 
Dr. M., in drawing up the prefent journal, met with many diffi 
culties of this kind; and acknowledges, that, ‘on fome of the 
moft intereiting occurrences, the various accounts which poured 
in from all quarters, crofled, joftled, and confounded each other 
in fuch a manner, that he has fometimes been tempted to fufs 

eét, that as his information increafed, his knowledge diminifhed.® 
t is therefore no reflection either upon his judgment or his can- 
dour, to confider the minute detail of events contained in this 
volume rather as materials, from which, upon a due comparifon 
with other accounts, a judgment may be formed, than as, in it- 
felf, affording an ultimate decifion on queftidnable points. Dr. 
M. may perhaps have been as impartial a f{pectator ot what paifed 
during his refidence in Paris, as any other man; but he will not 
claim fuch a perfect exemption from the common infirmities of 
the human mind, as to entitle his reprefentation to implicit con- 
fidence. It muft be the bufinefs of the future hiftorian to difen- 
tangle the threads of the complicated events which are now 
—- In the mean time minute journals of every kind are va- 
uable regifters of facts; and fuch a journal as Dr. M.’s, in 
which the refults of diligent inquiry are adorned with the graces 
of elegant writing, will not fail to be highly acceptable to the 
public. 

We fliall not, however, attempt to follow even Dr. M. through 
the details which have, for the moit part, already appeared’ in 
various forms. Curiotity has been fatiated with different relations 
of the horrid tranfactions of the tenth of Auguft and the fecond 
and third of September; and the debates and contefts of the Na- 
tional Affembly, and the ftate of the city of Paris during thefe 
months of agitation and terrour, are well known. We fhall con- 
tent ourfelves with making a few mifcellaneous extracts, from 
fuch parts of the volume as appear to us more particularly cu- 
nous or interciting. 

Although the French are lefs fubje&t to enzwi than any other 
people, yet they are extremely inventive in expedients to pre-- 
vent it, Our journalift relates the following fingular contrivance 
for this purpofe. PF. 88 

‘ As 
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As I ftood on the key of the Louvre, a battalion, part of 
which was already on the Pont Royal, marched palit; we were 
told that the mavor of Paris was in the front; they were condu@. 
mg fome Swifs to the Abbaye. While I was contemplating this 


fcene, aman, who {eemed at leatt feventy years OF ave, entered 
} 


into converfation with me: a girl of about ten or eleven held him 
by the arm. He praifed the appearance of the men; and the 
young girl was delighted with the rough caps and immenfe 
moutiaches of the gren: adiers. 

“ Mademoifelle is your daughter ?” faid I. 

No,” aniwes ed he, ** 1 do not know that I ever had any 
acta” although Tneve] lived all my lite a bachelor. This poor 
Rittle girl,’ ad ded he, * has lived with me feveral years. She 
was quite deititute, and I took her from charity. People are 
often at alofs how to amufe themfelves, particul: ariy towards the 
decline of life. have had a great deal of pleafure, for my own 
part, in teaching this little girl mathematics.’ 

A young gentleman who was prefent burft into laughter; 
aud the old man perceiving that I could with difficulty refrain, 
*¢ I fee,”” faid he, goad- humor iredly, ‘* that you do not credit 
what I tcll you; + it is erally true. [ have found muck 
amufement in inilructing this child in algebra and the mathe- 
matics. She is avery apt fcholar, as you fhall fee. 

“ Tellme, my dear, what are the three angles of any triangle 
equ: alto 2’ 

Two right angles,”, anfwered fhe. 

* faid the old man; ‘*and pray, what is the cube 


; 
. ,4 


of four ?’? refumed he. 
rvefour.”? . 
ea little, and ie we were 
; his leave of us in hich {piritsy 
ri holding his art Aes hi 
4 asks as Lid 4d] m. sic -nti¢ on t 1$ 
} 
larity, and not by way of advice to 
For, a sith. yu gh it feems to have fuc- 
s particular old man, it would be rafl 
qually fafe and falutary for every old 
ching a young girl mathematics.’ 
ible {pirit of gaiety which poffeffes the 
< *s i "1V¢€ al in t) hit following patiag Ge. P. I2Zze 
Augult 19.—* J ey talk ot forming a fortified camp for 40,000 
» near Paris, including Mont Maitre, and all rhat fide of the 
which hes next ¢ ; which looks as if they began to 
ren j the approsch of the Germans. 
‘ I faw no fiyns of this cael er at the Champs Elif€es, through 
| drove this evening. 
with company of one 
1 booths were crested, 


‘e extentive fields were crowded 

a pamenie number of fmal] 

ents were fold, and which refounded with mufic 

‘tomines and puppet-thews ot various kinds are 

re exhicited, ad ir fome parts they were dancing in the’ open 


Bekis. * Arc thele people as happy as they feem ? > fajd Lroa 
French= 
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’ 


weenchman whe was with me. ** Ils font heureux comme des 
bres : 


- Monfieur.’’ rephed he. 
“e a ie . b | - vv) is - ) . 
sé To you think the duke of Bruniwick never enters their 
, , 
, oh lt. ** Soyez fur, Montieur,’’ refumed he, *§ que 
r $ ] ; t 1? 1p , 4 ell te 5 a _ es 
BD ryey dy K Oo] precitement it homine du monde au quel Lis pentent 
Brontwi 
le m ; 


¢ One fellow, on a kind of flage, had a monkey who plaved a 


thoufand tricks. When the man called him arifiocrate, the 
mnonkey flew at his throat with every mark of rage ; but when he 
c t him nwa & patriote, the monkey expreiled fatistaction, 
abdu 6 Ci WS lid le 

¢‘ lice a great many monkcys every day, who affe&t to be bons 
{ e 
, One has ne reat ebjecti n to thofe patriot s who dance about 
i MIKE mit CHey who to the airs t the ORKEY join the 


difpofition of tigers, and dance with heads upon pikes, are hore 


° * y , 7 Mh * : + * 

On the me! rabie day when the king took retuge in the nae 
- , ’ , ] . . s } ei ‘ " ~ . 
tional aflembly, a remarkable occurrence happened, which 
7 . ! . . .) “34 ‘ > YrOorTyp »] . ' olan ¥ 
1¢T' CS aS a I n Ina pl al Yh contrait to the veheras COurie ot 
evenis at t: ii { a a Cl. © LO7- 


‘ After the Swils began to give way, and when thofe ill-fated 
foldiers, aflailed on all fides, were flaughtered without remorte, 
+t. 98 s | c Rarer hai the hum mtu ay a t} ~ ’ 4 e I¢ ct 
acitizen of Paris had the humanity and the courage to prote¢ 
one ot them whom he faw overpowered by numbers, and ready 
to be facrificed. 
Having torn this poor Swifs from the hands of his affo‘lants,: 


he conducied him over the bodies of his countrymen of 
the National Aflembly —** Here (¢rica | is Fy tan) 
Jet this brave foldier find protection—i have 
tury of my tellow-citizens, whofe enemy he nei aly 
appeared to be through the error of others; that late 
ed, 2nd oh! let him in this hall find niercy 

* Having exprefied himfelf in fuch terms, he threvi ms 
round the neck of the foldier ; and overcome by fatigue o! dy 
and agitation of mind, he actually fainted in the arms o m 
whofe life he had faved. ; 


‘one ipe ftators could not but be affeGed b ry thisfeenc. When 


' 2 1 
the ma n had by their care recovered his recollection, he begged 
1 at he might be perinitted to carry the Swiis to his houfe; tor 


ie faid it would be a happinefs to him, to lodge and maintain, dur- 
ing ute, the perfen whom he had had the good fortune to {natch 


fron m death. ‘ 
‘ Notwithitanding the indignation which the king and queen 
mult have telt at man y things they had heard, they were the hrit 
Who began the. | laufe on this occ: ion, which 1 nftantly becaine 
reap 
e prefident addreffed the citizen in thefe words: ** L’Af- 
femble ee :N ations le vous a entendu avec intérér. Eile applaudit a 
Votre cx rage et a votre cénéroflité.’ 
* Se cveral “of the national guards came and pngreeees both 
the § Swifs foldier and the citizen who had faved him. 
A member of the Ailembly propofed, ioe the name of the 
j citizea 
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citizen fhould be inferted in the proces verbal, which was jn. 
ftantly agreed to; and one of the fecretaries announced, that the 

enerous citizen’s name was Clemence, and that he was by pros 
Feffion a wine merchant.’ 

The following anecdote, with the liberal reflections which ac. 
company it, will be read with pleafure by thofe who poflefs any 
portion of the true fpirit of freedom. P. 344. 

« Amiens, Sept. 6.—We remained this day at Amiens: | 
walked to the cathedral, which is a building of great antiquity, 
and is equal in magnificence to any in France. Ata large table, 
immediately before the pulpit, feveral ofhcers of the municipality 
fat, and were employed in enrolling volunteers for the frontiers_ma 
man went up tothe pulpit, and read aloud a lilt of the names of 
thofe perfons who had fent patriotic gifts for the equipment of 
the volunteers ; annexed to the name was the fum each gave. 
Notwithitanding all the genuine public fpirit that prevails at 
prefent in France, this manner of proclaiming every donation, 
no doubt, is neceflary to awake the liberality of many. A young 
man of avery prepoffefling appearance afcended the pulpit when 
the other came down. Ina diitin& voice, and with a modett air, 
be {poke to the following effect—* I] ain one of a company, ready 
to march againft the enemies of our country; after clothing and 
arming ourfelves at our own expence, we alfo offer a fmall pit- 
tance in money towards defraying that of the public; all we can 
afford is a rrife; nothing but our lives, which we devote to the 
fervice of our country, will be confidered of more importance. 
When I {peak of facrificing our own lives, Iam inftru¢ted by my 
companions to declare, that we expect to be able to facrifice the 
lives of thofe flaves who, without any animofity to us, are oblig- 
ed by their tyrants to march againft France, becaufe its inhabi- 
tants are refolved to be free. Many of us have parents and 
relations who depend for their maintenance on our induftry, we 
recommend them to the humanity and gratitude of our fellow- 
citizens.”’ 

‘ He defcended amidft the applaufe of the audience; and, I 
muft acknowledge, that I have heard in other countries, as well 
as in France, many difcourfes from the pulpit lefs interefting 
than this. 

* Amidft the diforders and fad events which have taken plact 
in this country of late, it is impoflible not to admire the gencrous 
{pirit which glows all over the nation in fupport of its indepen- 
dency. Before I left Paris, I heard of a lady who had offered to 
the National Affembly, to take twelve poor children, whofe pa- _ 
rents died in defence of their country, and to be at the whole ex- 
—_ of educating and fupporting them to the age of fixteen! 

have heard of many fimilar infances! No country ever dif- 
played a nobler or more patriotic enthufiafm than pervades France 
at this period, and which glows with increafing ardour fince the 
publication of the Duke of Brunfwick’s manifefto, and the en 
trance of the Pruffians into the country. —None but thofe whol 
minds are obfcured by prejudice, or perverted by felfifhnefs, will 
refufe this juftice to the general fpirit difplayed by the French a 
defence of their national independence. A deteflation of the ex 
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celles committed at Paris, and againtt the favage demagagucs, 
who facrifice the honour and tranquillity of their country to ame 
bition and revenge, not only is compatible with an admiration ot 
this {pirit ; but itis fuch well-formed minds alone as poffefs fuffi- 
cient candour and fenfibility to admire the one, who can have a 
due horror of the other. 

‘ What have thofe citizens, flocking from cvery province of 
this extenfive kingdom, fpontaneoutly undergoing all the fatigues, 
and expofing themfelves to all the dangers of war, in defence of 
their country ; what have fuch Citizens in common with ailaffins 2 
Or thofe others, whofe fex, or age, or infirmities confine them 
at home, but who lavifh their fortunes in the fame generous caute 
—what have they in common with perfecutors, vile informers, 
and falfe accufers ? Superior to political and national prejudices, 
a generous Englithman will diferiminate with candour—he will 
envy freedom to no nation; he will praife that public fpirit io 
another people which warms his own breatt, and which he ad- 
mires in his own countrymen ; he will not rejoice in the calaimie 
tics of France, and wifh fo many millions of his tellow-creatures, 
to be again forced under the yoke of defpotifm, merely becaufe 
France has formerly been at war with Great Britain. 

* But France may be at war with Great Britain again. 

‘if that fhould happen, France will then be the enemy of 
Great Britain, and every true Britifh fubject will be the enemy 
of France, and do all in his {phere to Subdue and bring her to 
reaton. 

‘ But, in the mean time, fhould a band of wicked men acquire 

undue influence with the people of France by zealous pretentions 
to patriotifin, or fhould the expected national affembly itfelf, 
through tolly, ambition, or barbarity, or by a combination of all 
the three, blait che hopes of a free conilitution, and ruin the hap- 
pinefs of their country, will che caufe for which the revolution 
was undertaken remains the beft in which men can engage; the 
folly, ambition, and barbarity of individuals, may contign theif 
own names to the exetration of mankind, but cannot diminifh the 
intrinfic value of freedoin. 
_ * Ieis, however, when the caufe of liberty is in danger of be- 
ing difhonoured by fome who pretend to be its fupporters, that 
thofe who have a juft fenfe of the bleffings it conters will avow 
their fentiments, and refufe to join the undifcerning herd, who 
turn that indignation, which is due to the wretches who difgrace 
the caufe of freedom, againit freedom itfelf. Itis at fuch times 
that their avowed attachment is of mott importance, becaufe it is 
then only that, ina free country, the intcrefted votaries of power 
dare to preach their flavifh do@rines. 7 

* There was no need to inculcate the value of ltberty when the 
tyranny of Lewis x1v. was dragooning his fubje¢ts out of their 
country, or fhutting them up in dungeons, or chaining them to 
Oars: the example of fuch atrocious deeds rendered precept fue 
periuous. But when fhocking crimes are perpetrated under the 
banners of liberty, by the tools of defpotifm, it is then neceflary 
fo vindicate the purity of the one from the guilt of the other. 

‘ Before I left Paris, I heard a perfon who was filled with ine 
| dignatios 
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dignation at the recital of the horrors then committing, cry, 
“pf n liberty, | abhor its very name!”’—The indignation 
was juft; but furely it was ill diretted. 

‘ if he had been hearing a recital of the cruelties which have 
been exercifed on various occations under the pretext of zeal for 
the chriftian religion, whofe effence is merey and good-will to 
man, he might with equal juttice and difcernment have faid, 
“TD n the chriitian religion, I abhor its very name !” 

¢ No difpaffionate man wil! deny that liberty in the abfra@ js 
good ; yet it becomes a bleiiing in fociety only as rettrained by 
yuft laws, and eembined with goverament: men of the bett cha. 
racters, who are equally the friends of liberty, will differ with 
regard to the mode of this combination. 

* From the effects it has hitherto produced, few will admire 
that which has exifled in France tince the roth of Auguft; but 
whatever horror we may feel at the crimes of ambitious, unprin- 
cipled individuals, the candid will approve of the national {pirit 
ot the people in defence of their national independency ; and the 
benevolent will with that it may be rewarded with the bleifings of 
a free and well-regulated government 

* With refpect to thofe with whom fentiments of general bene- 
wolence have little effect, it may be ufeful to remind them, that 
the profperity of England, as a cémmercial country, fuffers by 
the mifery of France.’ 

From thefe remarks tke reader will perceive, that Dr. M. is not 
fefs a friend to liberty, than an enemy to favage barbarity. 
Through the whole he expreffes 2 juit indignation againtt thole 
fanguinary matfacres which have difgraced the French revolution 
With refpect to the king, he finds no fatisfactory proof of his 
having entered into any projeét for reftoring the old government. 
The peuple fowerain, by which he means the populace, or mob, 
abiurdly attempting to exercife that fovercign power which the 
whole people had reited in their delegates, are, in his opinion, 
fhe worit of tyrants. But he every where refpects the rights of 
men, and expreffes his admiration of thofe laudable exertions by 
which they are detended. 

Having paid due honour to the difinterefted {pirit which feveral 
of the common people had thown, in bringing valuable treafure, 
which might eafily have been concealed, into the afflembly ; Dr. 
M. proceeds. p. 92. : 

* it is in the times of great political flrugeles and revolutions, 
that the minds of men are moft apt to be exalted above the fellith 
contiderations of ordinary lite: thofe are the epochs of great vite 
tues as well as of great vices. It isanerror toimagine, that men 
ot the loweit rank in lite are unfufceptible of heroic and generous 
fentiments. All who are fufe: ptible of enthufiafm are capable 
of being actuated by them. It is the minions of fortune, thof 
who have been pampered from their infancy by the hand of 
luxury, and early accuftomed to every kind of profufion, whofe 
minds fink into torpor for want of exertion ; it is fuch as thofe 
that are the moft likely to be unfufeeptible of generous fenti- 
ments, and incapable ot heroic efforts,’ Me 
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_ As a further fpecimen of our author’s political ideas, we quote 
he followit ng gener al reflections. P. 3Z10- 

‘Scenes have been acted fince the beeinniag of the French 
evolution, & eaeghcars: | on the roth of Augutt, and thofe jill 


more horrid now performing, which are of «a nature to make the 


. 
. 


warmelt lover of liberty re! Heét very long, and weigh every cir- 

um! lance, before he engages in a fcheme ot overfetting or alter 
ni the ettablifhed government of any country where law an 
order have a confiderable, though an imperfect, “influence. 

‘ This reflection does not apply to thofe happy political con- 
fitutions which include within them the fafe, regular, and lecal 
ueans of redrefling fuch abutfes and fadéavenientes as an altcr- 
ation of circumftances mutt produce in the very beit fyiiem of 
government. The great advantage of a conftitution, thus ads 
mirably contrived, is, that it pofl Tes fuch falutary means of ree 
drefs. Thofe remedies, howe ‘ver, are not to be app shied wantonly, 
or when there is no oceafion for any remedy—but if we are told 
they are never to be applied at all, then I confefs I can fee nothing 
very admirable in having fuch refources as part of the conilitue 
tic ion—the machine of government would have been more fimple 

y leaving them out. 

“oW hen the means propofed is iz/urre4ion, the cafe is different 
and independent of perional confiderations ; every benevolent 
man will deliberate with much attention before he adopts mea- 
fures on ch involves the happinefs and mifery of thoutands of 
his countrymen. 

_ In fuch an abominable fyilem of oppreffion as the French 
laboured under before the revolution, where one large catt of 
nen were exempted trom taxation, and, without being themes 
icives tree, practifed various methods of opprefling their more 
enflavec tellow-fubjects—where another clafs pofietied a prodi- 
gious proportion of the whole lands of the country, fo unfairly 
civided ree in eeneral, thofe who feldom performed any funce 
thet: protefiion, were rewarded with an exorbitant fhare, 
ue thofe who diligently executed all its duties were in a flate 

ect poverty—where ‘the will of one man could controul the 


d 


. rie of law, and his mandate tear anv citizen trom the arms of 
wis family, and throw him into a dungeon for years, or for life. 

» ina country where fuch a fyitem of government prevails, 
inturrection, being the fole means of redrefs, is not only jultifi- 
aie, but it 1s the duty of every lover of mankind and of his 


otry, as toon as any occafion prefents itfelf which promifes 
* The necefity of a total change of government in France will 
¢ acknowledged; and the reveluGes that was begun in the 
zea 7395 will be approved of by many who will condemn the 
ee nfs ictions of the 20th of June, and the 10th of Auguft lait, as 
any uit and inexpedient.’ 

This volume brings down the narrative to the third of Oftober, 


W 
ve wait with impatience for the iecond, which, we are informe 
sc, will {oon appear. QO. &. 
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Aart. STi. Travels Bed the U7 A cae 4 He Arta: - from 1782 fo "00. Ry 
the Rev. Jolia Lane Buchanan, A. M. Miilionary Minifter to the 
Ifes fromthe Church of Scotland. 8vo. Pages251. Price 3s. 64 
fewel. Robinfons, 1793. 


Aw attentive perufal of the prefent volume will natorally give 
birth to the moft ferious retiections. In it we difoover, that a poricg 
of the inhabitants of this kingdom are entirely cut off trom the he- 
pefit of the laws by their fir~anon, and de prived of all the claims and 
all the rights oft humanity by thetr tenure; that their villages re. 
fermble the kraals of the Horten itots ; that their bondage 1s but Jirtle 
lefs grievous than that of the Africans in the Wett Indies ; and thae 
they poffefs neither the advantages of favage, nor the comforts of Ci- 
vilrzed nations ! 

Of the Weftern Hbudw, thofe barbarous regions of cruelty, of o 

reflion, and of firipes, in a manner difcovered to us by the favours of 
Mr. Buchanan, we fhall here endeavour to give fome account. 

The numeroas iflands ksown by the name of the Weftern He- 
brides lie na parallel line with the main land of Scotland; they are ° 
about 180 miles in length, and from five to twenty in bre adth. Mot 
of them are well focked with inhabitants, and feem capable of pro- 
ducing, in a limited degree, all the oe of life ; fome, with the 
addition of the moft romantic {cenery, are faid to be extremely fer- 
tile amd falubrious. Harris ts rugged and forbidding ; ; near Storn- 
away in Lewis, the land produces plentiful crops of barley and pota- 
toes ; in fome parts, of oats and rye; but fuch appears to be the bar- 
renoe{s of Unt, that no broom, whins (furze), of thorns, will thrive 
there. 


The eagles are - fee dp and flrong,. ror they carry off lambs 


kiis, fawns, and the weaker kinds of theep and foals ;’ and ‘ they have 
heen known to attack even cows, horfes, and ftags, 


A fpecies ot robbery, equa ily fi gular and cruel, is fometimes fill 


- \ » F 
practifed in this country, in which man appears to act only as an 
acceflary. 


The thieves coming upon the eaglets in their nets, in the abfence 
of their dams, fow up is extremities of the great gut: fo thar the 
poor creatures, tortured by obfructions, exprefs. their fenfe of pain in 
frequen and loud {ere ams . Fee eagle, im: io1n ing their cries to pro- 
ceed from hunger, is nawearied in the work of brins ging in trefh prey, 
to fatisty, as fhe thinks, their craving appetites. But all the fpoil is 
carried home by the thieves at night t, when they come to give a mo- 
mentary rehef ro the caglets, for the pu ITpC fe of prolonging, for theif 
own bate ends, their mitcrable exiftence. 


Birds of pailage are to be met with in all the ifles, and fwans, 
suckows, is allows, noelh leg plovers, and wild towl of feveral — 
are to be icen treding about the dunghills, along with the po ultry. 
The Anging duct * is heard at the dif ance ot half a mile," and its wild 
Botes are reckoned to produce ‘ very pleafing mufic.’” The cry of the 
ratin- goole is always the preiage of a ttorm; the drillechen or cater 


suagpye * 1s filent during the flow of abe tide, and be eins to white the 
moxnent if turns,’ 


The &h commonly caught by the ighabitantss are the cuddies; 
they asedaken by means of a bag-net called sabi g the fifherman = 
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the furface of the water with boiled limpets. The neighbouring feas 
abound with innumerable fhoals of herring. Mackarel, turbot, feals, 
cat-fith, &c. are alfo to be found in great plenty. 

There are a number of fafe and fpacious harbours among the 
iflands, fome of them capable of receiving large fleets, fuch as Lock 
Erifka, Loch Roifdale, Lach Maddy, &c. Thefe lochs (lakes) are 
happily ficuated for the herring fithery. 

Phe chief proprietors are lord Macdonald, Mr. Macdonald of 
Boifdale, Mr. Macdonald of Clanronald, Mr. Macleod, and Mr. Mace 
kenzie of Seaforth. Inftead of apportioning out and leafing their 
extenfive eftates to farmers, they permit a middle man, denominated 
the tackjman, to intervene between the landlord and the tenant, who 
lives in great affluence, at the expence of both; this is common in 
Ireland, as well as here, and is always a fure and certain harbinger of 
oppreifion. 

‘ The tackfmen who rent from the great proprietors of land large 
diftriéts, are able in general to rank with gentlemen of from two or 
three hundred to a thoufand and upwards a year. They are, for the 
moft part, relations of the families of whom they hold their leafes ; 
and many of them half-pay officers of the army. Minifters too of pa- 
rifhes have, for the mott part, advantageous lcafes, of which they make 
much greater account than of their ftipends. There are fome of the 
tackfmen who unite the bufinefs of grazing and agriculture with that 
of trade, and oftener of f{muggling. ‘There is not, perhaps, any part 
of the world, where the good things of this life are more unequally 
diftributed. While the /ca//eg and fub-tenant are wholly at the mercy 
of the tackfman, from a large and advantageous farm, the cheapnefs 
of every neceflary, and by means of fmuggling of every luxury, he 
rolls in eafe and affluence.’ The wages ‘ of a full-grown active maid’ are 
generally five fhillings fterling a year, ‘and out of thefe few fhillings 
fhe muft re-pay any damage of tea cups, or other articles that may 
fuffer through her hands.’ 

‘ The yearly wages of the men fervants bear the fame proportion 
with the women’s; for there are no day-labourers for daily wages here 
as in other countries, ..no fuch thing is ever allowed or encouraged by 
the oppreffors.’ 

Of the unfortunate /allag, who at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury 1s in an infinitely worfe fituation than the wi//aiz in the barbarous 
ages, here follows a defcription. 

‘ The fcallag, whether male or female, is a poor being, who for 
mere {ubfiftence becomes a predial flave to another, whether a fub- 
tenant, a tackfman, or a laird. The fcallag builds his own hut with 
fods and boughs of trees ; and if he is fent from one part of the coun- 
try to another, he moves off his fticks, and by means of thefe forms a 
new hut in another place. He is, however, in moft places encouraged 
by the poileffion of the walls of a hut, which he covers in the belt way 
he can with his old fticks, ftubble, and fern. Five days in the week 
he works for his mafter, the fixth he is allowed to himfelf for the cul- 
tivation of fome {crap of land, on the edge of fome mofs or moor: 
On which he raifes a little kail or cole-wort, barley, and potatoes. 

Thefe articles boiled up together in one math, and often without falt, 

are his only food ; except in thofe feafons and days when he can catch 

oine fith, which he is alfo obliged not unfrequéntly’ to eat — 
La ! 
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bread or falt.. The only bread he taftes is a cake made of the flour of 
barley. He is allowed coarfe fhoes, with tartan hofe, and a coarfe 
coat, with a blanket or two for clothing. it may occur to an Eng- 
lith reader, that, as the fcallag works only five days out ef feven to 
his maiter, he has two to provide tor himtelf. But it 1s to be recol. 
leéted, that throughout the whole of Scotland, and all its appendages, 
as well as in the oppotite countries of Iceland to the north, and Nor: 
way and Denmark to the eaft, Sunday, or the fabbath, as 11 is called 
in all thofe countries, is celebrated by a total ceflation from all labour, 
and all amufements too, as well as by religious exercifes.’ In the fol- 
lowing comparifon between the ‘ Celtic flave’ of the Weftern Hebrides, 
and the African flave in the Weét-Indies, the author is far too favoat- 
able in refpect to the fituation of the latter, whom he has probably 
never feen; but we are difpofed to give every degree of credit to the 
miferable condiuon of the tormer, whole lot he fo trequently and feel- 
ingly laments. 

P. 195. * Firft, then, with regard to the refpettive conditions of their 
life, in general, it is none of their own chufing. TheAfrican, when heis 
not fold on account of fome crime, is bereft of his freedom, and forced 
into flavery by fraud or violence. The Hebridean flave is neither, 
indeed, trepanned into flavery by guile, nor compelled by phyfical 
compulfion ; but he is drawn into it by a moral neceflity, equally in- 
vincible; by a train of circumilances which are beyond his power to 
control ; and leave him no option, but either to ferve fome mafteras 
a fcallag, or often to protract a miferable exittence for fome time m 
the foreft, and near the uninhabited fea-fhores, where he may pick up 
fome fhell-fifh, to perifh with his wife, perhaps, and little ones, through 
cold and hunger. 

« Second, With regard to labour. The negro works only from fix 
o'clock in the morning to fix * in the evening ; and out of that tims 
he has two complete hours for reit and refrethment. ‘The fcailag 1s 
at work from four o’clock in the morning, to eight, nine, and fome- 
times ten in the evening. 

‘ Third. With regard to refpite from labour. The negro is al- 
lowed only one day in the week for himfelf; and this, too, is the por- 
tion of time allowed to the feallag. 

* Fourth. Wath regard to food. The negro has a plentifal allow- 
ance of fuch common fare as is fufficient to nourifh him ; befides his 
little property in land, or pecudinen, which he cultivates for himfelf, on 
the evenings, after he has done his matter’s work ; and on Sundays and 
other holidays. The feallag is fed only twice a day, when at hard la 
bour tor his mafter, with water-gruel, or, as they call it, drechan ; of 
Kail, or coleworts ; with the addition of a barley-cake, or potatots ; 
and all this without falt. But, for his family, and for himfelf, © 
Sundays, or w hen unable to work through bodily indifpofition, he has 
no other means of fubfiflence than what he can raife for himfelf by 
the labour of one day out of feven, from a feanty portion of cold and 
moorifh foil; barley, potatoes, cole-worts, and a milch cow, or 3 
couple of ewes, perhaps for giving milk to his infants ; though it often 
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* Mr. Buchanan does not feem to know that the negro is alfo obliges 
w labour during a large portion of the night in crop time. 
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happens that he is obliged to kill thefe houfhold gods, as it were, in 
order to prevent his family from ftarving. At certain feafons, he hae 
fth in abundance; but this he is, for the moft part, obliged to eat 
without bread, and often without falt. ‘The negro, if he be tolerably 
induftrious, can afford, on Saturdays, and other holidays, to treat him- 
felf with pepper-pot, a pig, or a turkey, anda can of grog. Nay, 
many a negro, 1 am well affured, has been known to clear, befides 
many comforts for his own family, by the produce of his little pro- 
perty, from twenty to thirty, and even forty pounds a year: fo that 
there is a fair probability, that any negro would foon be enabled to 
gain the price of his liberty, if he detired, or deferved itt, Of re- 
lief from bondage and woe, the {callag has not a fingle ray of hope 
on this fide of the grave. 

‘ Fifth, With regard to lodging and clothing. ‘The negro is com- 
fortably lodged and ted in a warm climate; the fcallag is very poorly 
clothed, and {till more wretchedly lodged, in a cold one. And as the 
negro is provided by his mafter with bedding and body clothes, fo he 
is alfo turnifhed by him with the implements of hufbandry. The 
fcallag, with {ticks and fods, rears his own hut; procures for himfelf 
afew rags, either by what little flax or wool he can raife, or by the 
refufe or coarfer parts of thefe articles furnifhed by his mafter; and 
provides his own working tools, as the fpade, called ca/s direach, the 
cafs chrom, &c. 

‘ Sixth. With regard to ufage or treatment. The flave is driven 
on to labour by ftripes, fo alfo is the fcallag, who is even, as we have 
feen, formally tied up, on fome occafions, as well as the negro, to a 
ftake, and fcourged on his bare back. ‘The owner of the flave, it may 
farther be obferved, has a (trong intereft in his welfare; for if he 
thould become fick or infirm, he muft maintain him; or if he fhould 
die, he muft fupply his place at a confiderable expence. There is no 
fu¢ h reltraint on the peevifh humours or angry paflions of a Hebridean 
laird or tackfman. ‘The fcallag, under infirmity, difeafe, and old age, 
is fet adrift on the wide world, and begs from door to door, and from 
land to ifland. Nor is it neceflary, in order to fupply the place of 
a tcallag, to be at any expence: for the frequent failure of fub-tenants, 
atfords but too many recruits to the wretched order of {callags. 

“ Seventhly, and laftly. As there is nothing fo natural as the love 
of liberty, and an averfion to reftraint and oppreffion, the {callag, as 
well as the negro, fometimes attempts emancipation, by fleeing to the 
uninhabited parts of the country ; though fuch attempts are not fo often 
made by the {callags after they are inured to flavery, as when they 
teel themfelves on the verge of finking into that dreadful and execrated 
ate of exiftence,’ 
| The condition of the fub-tenant is but a degree removed from 
that of the fcallag, He is fubjeéted by his tenure to the degrading 
lervitude of manerial bondage ; he is obliged to give up a certain por- 
— of his time to the tackiman; to fhear his fheep, tan his leather, 
cig his peat or turf for fuel, and even to nurfe his children, 
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; + This very flattering account muft have been fuggefted to the re- 


crend miflionary by fome perfon interefted in the flave trade, 
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« Though the tackfmen, for the moft part, enjoy their leafes of 
whole diltricts on liberal terms, their exaétions from the fub-tenants 
are in general moft fevere. “They grant them their poffeffions only 
from year to year: and left they fhould forget their dependent condi- 
tion, they are every year, at a certain term, with the moft regular tor- 
mality, warned to quit their tenements, and to go out of the bounds 
of the Jeafehold eitatre. The fub-tenant, by what prefents he can com- 
mand, or by humble fupplications, endeavours to work on the mind 
of the rack{man, and, on any con ition he pleafes to impofe, to retain 
a home for himfelf, his wife and children ; for he has no other re- 
fource. And here I am to difclofe to the Englifh nation, as well [ 
hope as the greater part F the Sc otch, and to the whole world, a mate« 
ter of faét, which cannot fail to excite a very general fympathy and 
concern fora fober, harmle{s, and much injured people. It is an in- 
variable cuftom, and eflablifhed by a kind of tacit compatt among the 
tack {men and infericr Jairds, to refufe with the moft invincible ob- 
duracy an afylum on their ground to any fub-tenant, without the ree 
commendation of his landlord: or, as he is very properly called in 
thofe parts, his mafter*. ‘The wretched outcaft therefore has no al- 
ternative, but to fink down into the fituation and rank of an unfor- 
tunate and numerous clafs of men, known under the name of 
{callags.’ 

In this account of a large body of our miferahle and oppreffed 
fellow-citizens, Mr. B. difclofes a tale of woe, calculated in 
no common degree to intereft the feclings of every Briton; and we 
truft that fome ttep will fpeedily be adopted by the legiflaturc, (we exe 
pect but little from the humanity of the hard hearted landlords!) to 
relieve the inhabitants of the Weftern Herbrides, from a worfe than 
Egyptian thraldom. 

This work pofiefles much novelty, as the roxte of the author is in 
a different direction from that of our modern travellers, who have 
Jately vifited Scotland. By a long refidence among the natives, anda 
familiar knowledge of their language, manners, and cuftoms, he has 
been enabled to give to the world a publication, which cannot fail to 


engage the attention of an age like the prefent, eager to vindicate the 
rights of opprefied humanity. Oo 


eee 
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* « So inveterate are the remains of feudal flavery in Scotland, 
that matter is tor the moft part the term uied for landlord. Mr. Kemp, 
a minifter, ina fermon preached betore the fociety for propagating 
Chrifitan knowledge, at their anniverfary meeting in the high church 
of Edinburgh, June 5, 1788, on the {ubject of the character of the 
cate carl of Kinnouyl, calls him, in relation to his tenants, their mafter. 
qt was impoflible tor the Scotch orator to diveft himfelf of the idea, 
fat even the good and generous Kingoull was not the landlord but the 
» fe be has tenants, in the very fentence in which he confidess 3s 

rec-Dorn Britons,” See Kemp's sermons and Fatts, r. 117." 
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HISTORY. 

ArT. 1V. The Hifory of Spa {is from the Eftabiijh ment of the Colors of 
Gades by the Pheenicians, to the Death of Kerdinand, jurnamed the 
Scce. By the Author of the Hiftory of France. In three Volse 
$vo. about 1500 pages. Pricerl. 1s. in Boards. Kearfley. 1793. 
Ansrracrs of hiftory, in which it’s moft interefting portions are 

(elected, and brought within a moderate compais, if not to be ranked 

in the firft clafs of publications, are neverthelefs very ufeful, partis 

cularly to that numerous clafs of readers who are defirous of gathering 
up neral kn wledge on ealy terms. Kor fuch readers the editor has 
provided thefe volumes, as a fequel to his hiitory of France. He 
does not protefs to offer it to the public asan original work, but fairly 
acknowledges, that it is an abridgment from feveral authors. In the 
firit volume he has chiefly followed Mariana, and Gibban; in the fee 
cond, his principal guides have been Robertfon and Watfon ; the third 
has been drawn up from various fources, particularly {pecified in the 
preface. The materials ot this work are carefully digefted into one 
regular narrative, which affords a connected view of the feries of events 
in the Spanifh hiftory from the earlieft times to the middie of the pre- 
fent century. From the laft volume, which appears to have coft the 
editor the moft pains, we fhall extract an account of the revolt of the 

Catalonians in 1640. Vol. i. p. g8. 

‘ A.D. 1639. The acquifitions of Ferdinand, and the addrefs of 
Ximenes, had firft impofed the yoke of defpotifm on the necks of the 
Spaniards. It had been confirmed by the powerful hand of Charles 
the tith, The referved and haughty chara¢ter of Philip ferved to im- 
prefs his people with awe and refpe&t; and if his fucceflor was not dif- 
tinguifhed by the fame qualities, his acquiefcence under the influence 
of che duke of Lerma was in fome meafure effaced by the affable man- 
ners of that favourite. But under the reign of Philip the fourth, and 
the adminiftration of Olivarez, the fubjetts of the former, while they 
fecretly defpifed the feeble genius of their fovereign, were difgufted by 
the arrogance and untrattable {pirit of his minifter. The hopes which 
the gicantic proje¢ts of the Condé-Duke at firit infpired, had gra- 
dualiy fubfided; che dream of conqueft had vanithed ; and Spain was 
awakened to the regret of her blood and treafures lavithed in fruitlefs 
enterprifes and endlefs wars. 

‘ The murmurs of a court or capital might be fcarcely audible ; but 
the averfion of the diftant provinces afflumed a bolder tone: of thefe, 
the Catalans were moit loud in the language of reproach and detefta- 
tion, ‘They had neither forgotten the treedom, nor entirely depene- 
rated from the firmnefs of their anceftors. A modern traveller, who 
has lately furveyed the province of Catalonia, has reprefented it as 
Containing spwards of a million of inhabitants; and fuch during the 
lait century has been the unhappy policy of the court of Madrid, that 
population throughout the Spanifh empire has rather declined than in- 
creafed ; he has defcribed the revenue arifing from thefe as falling lit- 
tle fhort of a million fterling. Confcious of fuch numbers and fuch 
refources, a brave and frugal people might well regard them/felves equal 
to the defence of their ancient rights and peculiar privileges. The 
fate of the Arragonefe, who had Secs compelled to furrender their 
deareft immunities to Philip the fecond, had not intimidated the hardy 
Catalans ; they heard with horror and indignation the expreflion of 
L4 Olivarez, 
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Olivarez, that he would confound in one abfolute monarchy the rari. 
ous pretenfions of the different provinces of Spain ; and tubject: them 
to the fame laws, and the fame defpotic fway : they heard the menace 
without being difmayed; and the improvident threat ferved only ta 
confirm their enmity to the minifter who had uttered it. 

« Toa ftatefman whofe fole objett is arbitrary power, thofe of his 
¢ountrvmen who are moit free are naturally moft odious, The Ca. 
talans were honoured by the fuperior hatred of Olivarez ; but his ha. 
tred was mingled with dread ; he knew them to be fierce, obftinate, 
and vindidtive - patient of fatigue, and indifferent to danger; their 
: and mountainous; difficult of acccefs, and calcu- 
their viciniry to France afforded a ferious objet 


of confideration: and, in the hour of difcontent and revolt, they 


country was rou 


might invite acrofs the Pyrenees the natural enemy of the Spanifh mo- 
narchy, ho would doubtlefs cmbrace with alacrity the occafion of 
inflicting fo deep a wound on the profperity of her ancient rival. 


‘ Thefe reflections had probably influenced Olivarez to fufpend, 


though not to relinguith, his refentment. When in a progrefs through 
the kingdom he had vifited, with his royal pupil, Barcelona, he had 
initructed Philip not only to receive the remonttrances of the ftates of 
Catalonia with aufterity, but even to withdraw abrupuy from the city 
while the deputies of the province were ftill affembled. The infult 
was productive of new invectives againtt the minifter ; and thefe in- 
vectives were a frefh incentive to revenge: the honour of the crown 
was involved with that of the favourite; and the impeachment of 
Olivarez was conitrued into the accufation of Philip. 

\t length the moment of vengeance arrived; a confiderable army 
had marched to the recovery of Salces; and, after the reduction of 
that fortrefs, were directed to eltablith their winter quarters in the 
neighbouring province of Catalonta: the officers and foldiers were no 
ftrangers to the fecret inclinations of Olivarez ; and that licence which 
38 frequently indulged by men trained to arms, and inured to flaugh- 
ter, was increafed by the hope, and probably the promife, of counte- 
nance from the minifter. The Catalans groaned beneath every fpecies 
of infult and injury ; their manners were derided, their properties in- 
vaded, and the chaftity af their wives and daughters violated. They 
beheld themfelves the victims of the avarice, or the flaves to the luft, 
ir lawlefs oppreffors. They had not fuffered in filence; they 
had appealed to the throne ; but their complaints had been received 
with contempt, or difmifled with new reproofs and menaces. 

* It was at this critical juncture, when their allegiance was fhaken 
by their refentment, that a new inftance of oppreffion inflamed their 
indignation, and blended with the wrongs of indivjduals thofe of the 
pibhe. Under pretence of fatisfying the arrears of his troops, the 
count of St. Coloma, who had been appointed viceroy of Catalonia, 
retzed a confiderable fum of money which belonged to the city of 
Barcelona, He had the temerity ‘at the fame time to cbmmit to pri- 


bAdae 


fon one of the magiitrates of the city, who had expoftulated with 


him on his conduét. While their private repofe was interrupted by 


: leew _ . * . ale + . ~ Thee ¥ | | off 7 
the mfolence of the military, the citizens of Barcelona had confined 
taely difcontents to remontirances; though feveral had been deeply 


nyured,-the majority had probably efcaped the malice of their perie- 
@rnerne. + #he 


stors; the wrongs of a ncighbour infpired rather pity than revenge; 
. but 
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hut the recent outrage of the marquis equally affected all ; and all in- 
fantly ftarted to arms ; the gates of the prifon were forced; the ma- 

trate, who had been committed, was reftored to freedom ; and the 
impatient multitude prefied forwards to the palace of the viceroy. At 
the firit found of the tumult, the marquis of St. Coloma ftarted from 
the fecurity in which he had repofed : the royal name he found was 
no longer of avail; and from the immediate rage of a people whom 
he had infulted and opprefled, he fought fhelter in the arfenal; the 
@renoth of that building was capable of refifling, for fome time, the 
efforts of the infwrgents. But in adverfity the viceroy was not lefs 
ahiect than he had been infolent in profperity : his own fears urged 
his de(truction: he attempted to efcape by fea; but he was feized in 
his way to a galley that he had prepared: his head was ftruck off, and 
his mangled limbs were borne in triumph by the indignant crowd 
through the ftreets of Barcelona. 

« ‘the inhabitants of Barcelona had advanced too far to retreat; 
the murder of the reprefentative of their fovereign was too daring a 
crime to be forgiven, even by a merciful prince; and they were too 
confcious of the implacable fpirit of Olivarez to delude themfelves 
with the hope of pardon. It was on the fword they placed their laf 
and honourable refource ; and throughout the province they had the 
fatisfaction to find the example of the capital applauded and imitated ; 
the Spanifh troops difperfed in different quarters, and unprepared for 
the form, were incapable of withftanding it; they were furprifed, 
opprefled, and driven beyond the frontiers; and from the fhores of 
the Mediterranean to the confines of Arragon, a general cry was heard 
of freedom or of death. 

‘ The revolt of a great and populous province ought to have ims 
prefled the mind of Olivarez with anxiety ; but fuch was his pre- 


fumption, and his eager thirft of vengeance, that he rather received 


. 


the intelligence with fatisfaétion than concern. He flattered himfelf 


that the long wifhed for moment was arrived, when the farcafms of 
the Catalans would be effaced in their blood; his fovereign, accuf- 
tomed to view every occurrence in the fame light as his minifter, par- 
took of his confidence and his refentment: the forces that had been 
expelled from the province were guickly re-united ; large levies were 
diligently made; anarmy of thirty thoufand men was foon affeinbled ; 
and the command of it was intrufted to the marquis de los Velos, by 
birth a Catalan, and who was obnoxious to his countrymen, in pro- 
portion as he was acceptable to Olivarez. 

* Inthe firft fever of enthufiafm, which the idea of independence in- 
fpired, the Catalans had fworn to live or to die free; but it is feldom 
that the minds of the many are fo firmly compofed as to prefer death 
to fervitude : a people juft emerging from barbarifm, and uncorrupted 
by the refinements of pleafure, may efteem liberty beyond life: but 
the Catalans had tafted of eafe and: tranquillity ; near two hundred 
years of repofe had foothed the turbulence of their original chara¢ter ; 
and, when they coolly compared their own refourees with thofe of the 
Spanifh monarchy, they trembled at the approaching conteft. ‘They 
fuffered the royal army to pafs without oppofition the broad ftream of 
the Ebro; the greateft part of the cities endeavoured to atone for 
their rafhnefs by a fpeedy {ubmiffion ; even of thofe few who prefumed 
0 rediit, the defence was fhort and feeble; their punifhment was, 
howevery 
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however, terrible; they were razed to the ground; and, after a tri. 
umphant march of a few weeks, and impatient to fatiate the ven. 
geance of Olivarez by the deftruction of the guilty capital, the 
marquis de los Velos pitched his camp within fight of the walls of 
Barcelona.’ 

We add the following pleafing anecdote of Philip the fifth, Vol. iii, 
p. 255- 

¢ The love of novelty feldom fails to throw a luftre on the com 
mencement of every reign ; and the acclamations which welcomed 
Philip to Madrid might be traced to the long and dijaftrous admini- 
ftration of his predeceilor. Yer thofe who had oppofed with moft 
ardour his acceflion, could not refufe their admiration to his devout 
deportment and hts affable manners. More endearing qualities foon 
claimed the homage of his fubjects: after a fhorr repote at Viadrid he 

roceeded through the diftant provinces of hts kingdom - he halted at 
Dar lona, and it was in that city he gave his people a gratetul and 
memorable inftance of his clemency. 

« An officer ot the revenue had ftopped and fearched the baggage of 
the fon of the duke of Medina Sidonia, one of the firft grandees of 
Spain, and matter of the horfe to the king: 11 1s probable this act of 
duty had been accompanied by fome degree of infolence; and the 
youth, proud of his father’s rank, and impatient of the defiance of an 
inferior, forgot his refpeé for the laws, and thot the officer through 
the head. So daring an infult on civil government was not to be 
pafied over in filence ; and the criminal was immediately arrefted, and 
clofely confined by the orders ot Portocarrero. The cardinal was 
however unwilling perhaps to expofe himfelf to the refentinent of the 
Spanifh nobles, by the public execution of one of their order; and 
before the tranfa¢tion could tranfpire, he difpatched a courier with the 
particulars of it to the king. ‘lhe duke of Medina Sidonia had ac- 
companied his fovereign to Barcelona; and no fooner had Philip pe 
rufed the letter than he fummmoned to his prefence the matter of the 
horfe. ** A young man,” faid he, ‘* the fon of a perfon of very high 
qualitv, has killed an officer of the revenue for doing his duty, and 
while he was doing it; tell me what puntfhment in your opinion ~<— 
to await him?’’ After a moment’s hefitation, the duke replied, that 
the offence was of fo high a nature, that the young man ought to be 
confined for the remainder of his life in prifon, and his father be 
obliged to provide for the widow and the family of the deceafed. 
«* You have fpoken,” returned Philip, « on this occafion, like a king; 
and | muft now fpeak to you like a father. The criminal is your own 
fon ; fend him to one of your caftles, and keep him there til] he is 
thoroughly fenfible of his guilt. With refpett to the widow and the 
family of the deceafed, 1 cannot difpenfe with that part of your judg- 
ment ; and | am perfuaded that you will make no difficulty in atiign- 
ing them an handfome maintenance.” The duke, on his knees, ac- 
knowledged the lenity of his fovereign; and ever after, in the greateft 
extremities of his fortune, adhered to him with a fidelity which proved 
hum worthy of the obligation,’ D. Me 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Ast. V. Diffrtations on different Subje?s in Natural Philofophy. By 
lanes Hutton, M. vd. 4to. 696 pages. Price 11. 1s. in boards, 
Edinburgh. Printed for Strahan and Cadell, London. 1792. 

Tue public is already fuffictently acquainted with Dr. Hutton’s 
talents for philofop. ical inveltigation, to give a weicome reception 
to the refult of his refearches and reilections, now communicated 
more at large in thefe differtations. 

Having very juftly confidered it as highly interefting to natural 
philof why, to inveitigate th natura! cautes of the phenomena of rainy 
a fulject on which little progreis had been made beyand general con- 
iecture, Dr. H. feveral years ago undertook to form a theory on this 
ubject, upon the principle of evaporation and condenfation He 
veral years ago made a feries of chemical experiments, in order to 
ifeertain the law, or ratio of evaporation ; and applied the dottrine, 


hus eftablifhed 


to the phenomena of clozds, and communicated his 
obfervations to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in a paper which 
‘was publithed inthe firtt volume of their Tranfactions. Mr. de Luc, 
in the fecond part of his meteorological treatife, oppofed Dr. Hutton’s 
theor), and maintained, that the principle upon which it was founded, 
was not proved; and that, were it fuppofed true, it did not explain 
appearances, In anfwer to this, Dr. tl. wrote a fecond meteorological 
differtation, which was publifhed in the fecond volume of the Tranfs 
actions of the Edinburgh Royal Society. Mr. de Luc made a reply 
to this, in a letter publifhed in the Monthly Review ; and Dr. H. 
return d a rejoinder in a third differtation read to the fame fociety. 
Inthis differtation he refers to an excellent treatife of Mr. de Sauffure, 
fur l Hygrometrie, in which experiments are related, that in Dr. H’s opi- 
nion contirm the principle upon which his theory of rain proceeds. 
Thefe three diflertations are tound in the firft part of the prefene 
volume. 

According to the theory of rain which Dr. H. had given, it became 
exceedingly interefting to examine accurately the phenomena of the 
winds ; to ooferve the variable as well as periodical fucceffions of thefe 
currents in the atmofphere ; and to know the qualities of that elaftic 
fuid in relation to heat and humidity. Some obfervations on this 
fubje¢t, in our author’s fourth diflertation, in which our autumnal 
and vernal winds are compared with the Harmattan winds of the coatt 
of Guinea, correfponding to our eaft wind in its effects, but ina 
very ditferent region of the earth; and hints are fuggelted towards a 
theoretical explanation of this phenomenon. 

The fecond part of this work, is a chemical differtation concerning 
phiogifton, or the principle of fire. Here, after a eneral view ot 
the fubject, the reality of phlogifton is afferted, an fupported by 
arguinents taken from the decompofition of that fubftance, and from 
the compofition of inflammable fubftances ; and remarks are made on 
us place in the fyftem of the world, But our readers will be more 
fully informed of Dr. H.’s defign in this part of the work, if we give 
ws own words, Preface, Pp. vi. : 

: * This part, which treats of the principle of fire, may be eonfidered 
i re properly chymical ; but, at the fame time, it is the chymiftry 
role meteors which give light and heat; it is the chymiftry of that 


ecniral heat which aétuates the mineral regions, where our land is 


prepared 5 
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prepared ; and it is the chymiitry of that which more immediately 
concerns us, in being the caufe of animal heat. 

* Our knowledge, with regard to the fubitanee of that atmofphere 
in which animals live and vegeta bles grow, has been much extended 
of late with the progrefs of chymitt try. We have got fome Sight int 
the nature and conititution of that fluid medium; we have’ learned 
its efficacy in the compofitions and niehetteun ot folid bodies; and 
we fee Its purpofe in the general fyftem of the world. Whar an 
object then tor {cience, to perceive the means employed by nature 
in procuring fire, the fource of fublunary light and heat! Whar an 
object for natural lolophy to underftand the intention of nature, 
in giving an atmot * here to this earth! If rain, which js fo neceflary 
to vegetable pri odattions. and if fire, which 4s ts neceffary to animal 
life and to the internal conftitution of this earth, have fach an intimate 
connection with the atmofphere of this globe, it is furely an object for 

the philofopher, to trace the chymical procefs of nature by which fo 
many important operations are performed, 

*« Next after the hfe of animals and growth of plants, the moft 
wonderful and the moft important operation of this earth, is the 
burning of fh "» and the production of light. Therefore, in a fyftem 
of chymical philofophy, to neglect this neceffary operation, or to 

lace it upon a falfe principle, mult be confidered as one of the 
t tranigreflions againtt the rules of f{cience. How far thofe 
al philofophers, to whom we owe fo much in having our 
il knowledge gencralited, have committed that overfight or 
auld appear from this difiertation, which 1s written upon that 
fubyect. The queitien certainly 1s material, and would require the 
deepelt inveitigation, 

‘ We are not now contending about the propr lety or impropriety 
of an expreflion,—W hether that ot phfogiffon or calo rigue {hould be 
adopted, to exprefs the tame thing; our objeét is to promote the 
ki wowledge of natur:; and there now occurs a moft important quel- 
tion in the ictence ot phyfics, viz. Je order to produce inflammable 
budics wre altmial fire, 15 sbeve her gta any other modi ficatic ”n af the 
plar jabPancc, be (tid wes SHOE GF fenpoce and latent beat > 

‘ This j is not a queilic m about im aginary things; for, fenfible and 
atent heat are as much known, or as clearly ditinguifhed, as are 
xe other qualities or accidents of bodies. If, therefore, by calorigue 
fhall be underttood one of thofe two modifications of the folar fub- 
fiance in bodies, that is, either fenfible or latent heat: and if the 
Durning of bodies os tru ly 10 be expla ined upon that principle, as has 
heen attempted by our moi eminent chy mical philof fophers, then, 
the term pb gift », which denotes the unknown principle of fire, 

od which implies fomet! ung different from thofe two modifications 
terined he. it, would certainly be ufelefs or improper. But, it calo- 
rgwe be different trom thofe modifications called heat: and if it 
fhail be no farther known or traced in our fcience, (as is truly the 
cate), then, this newly contrived word can neither, as a term, fupef- 

of phogiion in the nomenclature of our knowledge, n0f, 
actual thing, be made to explain appearances by the gener alt- 
1 OF events. 

* tn order to bring this fubject to 2 decifion, I have endeavoured to 
how, Apt, Phat the burning of bodies is not explained by any mo- 

dification 
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difcation or {pecies ot heat; nfequently, wed the theory of calee 


eure is ufelefs, OT improperly applied to the phenomena of burning. 
c. wdiy. ‘That there is renaion tor conc! luding, in iene b dies, a 
i ular modification of the folar fubi ance, sifting ly different from 
i. y fpecies of heat; contequently, that this may | e properly termed 
shiecifon. And dafly, That this phiogiftic ful Boos is a¢tually come 
nofed in the proceis of vegetation, and 1s decompofed in thofe of 
‘ ad of breathing ; confequently, that here is a chymical 
ssncigie, which 1s of the greatef im} yortance in the world, and not 


») he confounded with heat which is the priaciple of spake n and 


« If therefore I have reafo ned right, (for 1 believe my prin iples will 
not be difputed), thofe chymical philofophers, who have formed the 
theory of calorigue in oppo! fition to the exifteace of a phlogiftic prin- 
ciple, have inadvertently fallen into an error the mott dangerous to 
icyence: as, under the difeuife of an acknowledged principle, fuch as 
that of Jatent heat, a natural phenome: ion 1s explained fallely, and 
an oe ga error is thus introduced into our re: Honing. 

If this error fhall be admitted and confidered as a truth, then 
natural p itches , which generalizes the truths of fcience, will pro- 
ceed upon 2 tale principle. But reafoning from talfe principles is 
periiaps far more dangerous to fcience, than is falfe reafoning from 
principles which are true. Becaufe, the faculty of reafoning juftly 
wpon our principles, is found in every perfon of a found mind ; 
whereas there are but few — that poflefs the faculty of correét- 
ing unfound principles, by remounting through the various fteps of 
reafoning to dete¢t the firft error of a rath affumption, 

It is to the correCting this falfe principle, in the fcience of chy- 
mifry, that 1 call the atrention of natural philofop! iers, in this dif- 
fertation which treats of phlogifton. I there endeavour to gene- 
ralife our fcience upon | that fubjett, fo as to acquire fome view of 


| 
the nature of fire which gives light and heat, of breathing which is 
neceflary to the hfe of ere and ot vegetation which prepares 
the ne ceflary pi hud, 14 bot ) f lite and fire, 
* Whatever may be the re halt of the inveftigation, the refolution of 
this queftion, viz. Whether or wot there 
ah 


| 
a 


is in bodt Such a thing a 
phicgifion, the principle of fire, mult be ee 8 of the highett im- 
portance, not only to the feience of cl miftry, in which light ig 
has been hitherto confidered chiefly, but alfo to natural ph ilofophy, 
which takes a more extentive view of things. ‘The fcience of chy- 
try has for its objet to inveftigate the means by which the fenfible 
ties of bodies are changed ; here the effects of phlog lic matter 


in the conftitution of bodies is a proper fubject for examination. 


.P 
qua 


Natu iral philofephy , again, has to inveitigate the powers or laws of 
action, by which sanncial things are made to undergo thofe changes 
that conftitute the fyftem of this world ; here the combination "of 
the folar fubfta in the bodies of plants for the production of a 


phlogia tic fubBtance. and the refolution of that fubflance again tor 
the various purpofes of the world, are the proper objects of inguiry. 
Uherefore, ndepender it of fecondary confiderations, foch as the 
Choice and order of our {cientific language, nothing ca ills more loudly 
— the attention ot philofophers than to in quire into the caufe of fire 
ie aniwal leat.’ 
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To the author’s difflerration on phlogifton, two objections were 
offered: ‘« 1. That it had not been afcertained, whether phhogitton 
refides in the air by means of which bodies ay cr i the bodies 
with which the air is united in burning ;—and, 2. T hat in deprivin 
the maticr of light, or the folar fu bftance, of weight, we fhould allo 
dep rive it of merva, Contrary to the received dotirine of philof »phy,’ 
To the fir of thefe objections, Pr. H. re ~_ that the objeét of his 
diflertation was to fhow, that there exified mhlogiftic fubitance, as 
the caufe of thofe phesomena which we be rve * burning bodies, 
different from any tps ‘cies Of heat; and therefore, allowing the ob. 
jection all its weight, it only operates againft the theory, which is 
given as a matter ot co ture, and me t againit the gé@ucral doctrine 
of the differtation, whico proves that there is a truly phloguitic {ub- 
ftance, in whatever chymical fabject it may be fup; pol. ‘d to refide ; 
and that the objection is aafwered more divectly in the rh ird part of his 
work, where the principle ot pliloputon is employed to explain natural 
appearances, and thus eiladl.ch that modification of the folar fubltance 
as a phyfical principle 1n the conititution of natural bodies. The reply 
to the fecond objection is, that it may be quettioned, whether the 
afflumed principle of inertia, as a quality eflentialls inherent in matter, 
be firictly jutt. To fhow that natural philofophers have adopted 
principles which are not warranted by the appearances of things, and 
which lead both mechanical and che.nical ph ilofophers into errours, is 
one of the purpofes a the phyfical diflertations, which form the shir 
part of this work. 

In the differtations of this part, the author, firft, inquires into the 
mature of phyfical body, its conflitution, qualities, and accidents, 
Secondly, Confiders the law of gravitation, as a general principle refpett- 
ing the bodies on the furface of the globe ; examines action and re 
action, in order to underitand the laws of motion and refiitance; 
contemplates gravity as a preiling power, as a moving power, asa 
power direéting projectile s, as txtended to the moving Dodies of the 
folar fyftem, as varying in intenfitv, and as fubmitted to the tet of 
experiment ; and lays down a reftri¢tion with regard to its univerfality. 
Thirdly. Invettigates the principles of volume in material things, and 
enguires into the theory of heat and : id, and the nature of cohefion, 
Fourthly. Treats of the principle of figure, or the properties of hard- 
nefs and fluidity. Mifthly. Confiders heat as a material principle in 
body, with regard to its intenfitv, the facility of its tranfmiffion, and 
other properties. Sixthly. Treats of the tranfmutable nature of heat, 
and the variable modification of the folar {ubftance. Seventhly. Traces 
the folar fubftance in the compofition of bodies, marks its effeet with 
regard to fpecifie gravity, ductility, electricity, and light. Eighthly. 
Reviews the inyeftigated principles, in order to make application of 
the theory. 

Concerning this third part of the work, which is the largett, and 

thaps the mott important, Dr. H. writes chus: Pref. p. xi. 

‘ In thefe differtations, 1 have undertaken to found the phyfical 
fy ftem of ti his world, upon prin iy les y ery dite rent trom thoic w hich 
have been generally ado; ted in natural philofo; phy ; and it is incum 
bent on me to fhow, that I have not done this without good reafon. 
With this view, I have examined in what refpecis the received 
epinions of philofophers have departed from the cruth of phyfical 

e inveitigation, 
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iaveftigation, by either proceeding upon mere fuppofitions, def- 
titute of any iupport from matte? of fant, or by employing unexa- 
mined vulgar notions in place of philofophic principles. Here 1s 
a part of the fubje¢t which is highly important, and to which 
with that philofi phers would particularly attend. | If 1 am wrong, 
in giving an unjuit reprefentation of our philofophic principles, and 
if } have reafoned ill, in endeavouring to correct that error in our 
fcience, the phyfical work, which is founded upon this examination 
ef our knowledge, will deferve little attention from thofe who are 
thus fatisied with the prefent ftate of their philofophy. But if that 
defect of our firlt principles be acknowledged, and the propofed cor- 
rection be approved of, men of fcience, whofe object is to purfue 
truth, will be inclined to examine carefully every ftep that may be 
employed, in proceeding upon thofe grounds, and in forming theo- 
ries tor the explanation ot natural appearances, 

« In order to avoid that error, fo reprehenfible in our prefent {ci- 
ence, 1 have endeavoured to parfue, what I believe muft be efteemed 
the true method of phyfical inveftigation; viz. to analife our ideas of 
external things, by laoniiee, with all the accuracy of metaphyfical 
reflection, matter of fact from matter of opinion,—that which has 
the teftimony of fenfe, from that which is only imagined by the 
mind itfelf, without having the fanétion of external information ; 
and efpecially, by diltinguithing that which is only fuppofed from a 
negative appearance, and that which is neceffarily concluded from 
the teitimony of an information that is poftive. It is thus that we 
are to correct our vulgar notions, or thofe natural ideas which ferve 
fo well the purpofe of our animal economy, being contrived in fa- 
preme wifdom for the purfuits of life, but not calculated to ferve as 
principles, when we reafon for the enlargement of fcience. 

‘ Having in this manner analyfed our natural knowledge, and ge- 
neralifed thofe abftract or difinguifbed ideas, we acquire fcientific 
principles for the progrefs of our knowledge,—principles which may 
be then employed in philofophy, for the underftanding of external 
things, and for feeing in them the evidence of defign, without ex- 
pong our theoretical {peculations to that inconfiftency which fooner 
or later muft refult from reafoning in philofophy with either falfe con- 
ceptions or inaccurate ideas. 

‘ It is in this manner, and, I believe, in this manner alone, that une 
certainty, which at prefent pervades our feience, may in a great 
meature be removed from our fpeculations; that phyfical principles, 
Which at prefent are fo few and fo ill underftood, may be eftablifhed 
with all the evidence which is acknowledged in thofe of mathema- 
DCs 5 and that we may be Jed to rhe caufes of things, in feeing the 
order of our knowledge, and in perceiving the wifdom of the material 
fyitem, which is the object of natural philofophy.’ 

This general prv/pePus of the work before us, may be fufficient to 
excite the attention of our philofophical readers, and to awaken an 
expectation of much original fpeculation, and perhaps of fome new 

pits refpecting the principles of nature. A more particular analyfis 
@f this important publication, will be given in fome future number, 
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ELOQUENCE. 


Art. vt. The Principles of Eloquence; adapied to the ii ~~ 
By the Abbe Maury. ‘Tranflated from the French ; with additional 
notes, by fohn Neal Lake, A. M. aii os “ = 
fewed. Cadell, 1793. 

Ir the reader fhould be led by the title of this work to expetta 
philofophical inveftigation of thofe principles in human nature which 
are the bafis of eloquence, and from w hich it’s laws are derived, or 
evento look for afyitematic arrangement of the rules of the art, he will 
a aed ) ee appear to have been ab. Maury’s inten- 
tion to tpeculate or theorize ; but to fuggett, Fetommay cop aa 
practical hints refpe¢ting the exercife of the art of oratory ; to illuftrate 
thefe hints by appofite examples, and above all, to deliver his luggel- 
tions with a degree of animation, which might tend to infpire the 
young orator w ith the fpirit, whilft he is liftening to the precepts of elo- 
quence. Among the ancients, the author feems to have formed him- 
felf rather upon the model of Longinus than of Ariftotle, and among 
modern writers on eloquence, is rather to be ranked with Fenelon or 
Fordyce, than with Campbell or Blair, Of ab. Maury’s eloquent 
manner of writing, the reader may form an idea from the following 
yb defcription of the eloquence of the pulpit. P. 2. 

« The general idea which | form, at firft view, of the eloquence of 
the pulpit is this: a man of fenfibility difcovers his friend about to take 
a ftep contrary to his intereit or duty. an ice 7 ie 
but he is afraid of repelling confidence by a haity contradi¢tion., He 


gently infinuates himfelf into his mind. He does not, at firft, oppofe. 


He inguires. He isnot regarded. He requefts only to be heard, and 
inftantly he ftates his reafons, and offers convincing arguments with mo- 
deft difidence,—No anfwer is returned. He then complains, not of 
obftinacy, but of filence. He meets all obje¢tions and refutes them. 
Animated by the tender zeal of friendfhip, he 1s far from attempting 
to fhine by his wit, or to difhearten by his reproaches. He fpeaks only 
the language of affection. At length affured of having arrefted the at- 
tention of his friend, he uncovers the precipice under his feet, and 
fhews him all its depth, in order to alarm his imagination, that weakelt 
and yet moft predominant of our faculties. 

* He thus fucceeds in moving him. He now defcends to entreaty, 
and gives an unreftained vent to his fighs and tears.—The work is 
done ; the heart yields, and his friend 1s fully perfuaded. They both 
embrace; and it is to the eloquence of friendfhip that reafon and vil- 
tue are indebted for the honour of yiétory. 

* Chriftian orators! behold your model, Let that compafiionate 
man ho fhould be affected with fympathetic tendernefs in order to 
convince, be you; and that friend who fhould be moved in order to be 
undeceived, be your auditory.’ 

Jn treating ot the eloquence of the pulpit, which is the main bufi- 
nels of the work, the author touches on various points refpecting the 
choice of fubjects, the colle¢tion and arrangement of materials, the 
Ryie proper tor fermons, the fludies peculiar to preachers, Memory» 
action, d&c, but thefe fubjetis are treated in too defultory a manner to 
aamat of a regular analylis; a guotation from the preceptive part of 
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the work will be a fufficient ipocimen. The following is a part of the 
author's 2 lvice on cle pance of ity] ic. P. IOI. 
1 ¢ - ~ ! 4 ° 
« Style lofes its fuinefs and energy, whea words are environed with 


cumbrous epithets. 
¢ Ithath been remarked, that, in the phitlofophical analvfis of lan- 


’ eal > Ls * wars o “' a oa} ne - 
wuages, the 1uDitantive 1s nothing, as mf were, hbecaufe abditra¢t, and 
ot.¢ eae oe Se 4 - eal want 40 © 4 ? 
the adjective every thing becaute it is fe ni Die. OUE IL is Te » in clo- 
quence, where, frequentiy, the epithet not f CINE equired the ace 
i 


companying word, oppreties the period, without ttrengithening th 
thought. 

« very ufelefs ¢ “pithet ought to be proferibed. ‘The orator’s elocu- 
tion becomes loofe and dragging, when each expreffion doth not con. 
duce to throw light upon the meaning, or, at leait, to charm with 
the harmony. 

« Such is the cafe with fome-diicourfes, which feem to be deftitute 
of ideas, although tin other refpeéts profoundly ftudied, inafmuch as 
one half of the words might falely have | been retrenched.’ 

‘Chr tian orators, do you, yourfelves, eraze fuch difgufling pleon- 
afms. P. fs a critical judgmer it upon your productions, and, tK ogether 
with fuch intignificant exprefiions, banifh all thofe negligences oi ilyle, 
which degrade the ripe of the deas. 


G 


~ 


It is not required that the whole of a fermon fhould be equally 
firiking ; but it ts requifit that it be all equally well written, and that 
cloguence make amends, by the beauty of the expreffion, for the gua- 


litv of thet thoughts when » are ordimary ; juft as fculpture adds, by 
- richnets of the drapery, to the eleeance of the figures. 


« We muff allow — for adn de This is chiefly neceffary 
for the tise of ene reve If, there! e. it be remar! ed that there are 
many very eloquent palfages i : a be rmon compofed with care, and c n- 
taining forcible arguments, t e pr fe will be fuficient, fince there 


hone as yet extant, which is in ail refpects pertect. 

‘ Is the merit of a pure and elegant fivle your ambition ? Multiply 
the copies of vour difcourfes, and ce afe not to tranferibe your per riorm- 
ance — you are able to afford fatisfaction to yc oe 


* An orato rought to adopt the motto of Ceolar, ho ‘ thought that 
he had d lone nothing, while there rematned any thing r him to do.” 
ry e . 
ihe more he writes, the better he writes: and it ts Sim by furmount- 


Ing the tedianfe ek of 
= os ~. She , 


f retterated baliccisttints , that nn can difplay in 


Me Bala 
. di. 1 os ’ : ° . 
1S | Ape all the Of ance oft his trie, 
* Hence it is, th: at very few men of learning employ all t their powers 


to advat itage. ‘The greater part, being accuftomed to ref? too foon 


contented, die without ever having known the extent of their own 
ra 
oe ats. 
* Freth ideas, the heauties of enlargement, the exquifite fentiment of 


4 ° 


« finif in d pafla } ee 


» which Horace fo well defined and relifhed when he 
Called zt, gut me mib: reddat Qmicumn ; in a word, the elegant and varic- 
gated turns of expreilion, which comp fe the beauty of ftyle, do not 
Occur to a writer in the firft caft of a work, and are generally the effect 
Of a flow nonecton, 

While there remains room to alt: r, there ts opportunity for im- 
provement, Iti is the chara@eriftic of excellence in all the arts, fo fen- 
fibly to ftrike the fpectator who admires it, that he can conceive of noe 
thing tran ifcending that which he beholds. 

VOL, xvi, M * However, 





































However little we have aceultome. ourfelves to write, we exfily 
dittinguith thofe pailages which have not by en fuffici otly thudi ied, 
and which proceeded from th peno tic writer, Setore they had been 
thoroughly digefted in his own mind. Phis h: ity oF negligent come 
pofition foon Gifcover y itfelt, not, as is commonly fuppot "d, by the 
’ joao uo. a diétion jomewnat foo unveil ‘ed and irregular, 
but by the contusion of exprefhon, ali the conitiiucnt parts of which 
are (0% and forced. 

‘ The more the writer hurries himfelf, the more dragving, of 
cn irfe, 1S his {tvie. And, when it 1S {aid that a aritun ye * Is of 
the lamp,’ it 1s an evident proot that it is not futficiently laboured. 

‘ — n the fteel hath been well polifhed, the edge of the hile 1s no 
mére perceived.’ 

The work contains may curfory ftrictures on French and Fnelih 
preachers. The French preachers who are the p incipal fubjects ot the 
author’s panegyric, are Botiuct, Budaine, Bourdaleuc, Maffillon, Fe- 
nelon, and Saurin. For inelith preache rs, coniidered as pulp: to rators, 
he exprefles a general contempt. Tillotfon in p articular falls under his 
alinott unqualihed cenfure. After reading all his writings, and as he 
profeties with the ftricte%t impartiality, he allows him fearcely any 
mrerit | but for his Ryle. Pp. 18a. 

« Tillotfon, ‘ays he, is more of a theologian than a moralift. He 

ly ever di icufled any other than controve riial fubjects. He em- 
voys the fame dull modes of fyllogifm or differtation ; and merely ha- 
bituates himfelf to a ninfipid uniformity of method, 

* ] difcover in his difeourfes no rhetorical movements, no great 

no fablime frokes + he ge nerally divides ev cry paragraph, and 

hirty or forty fubdivifions in each of his fermons. His particulars 
pid, fut ile, and often devoid of excellence. In thort, Tillotfon 
uch a ftranger to the art of eloquence, that he fcarcely ever 
an exordium or a peroration., Is this, then, the orator whom 
are bold enough to put in competition with our French preachers? 

‘The reanark here made, that Tillotfon fe; ircely ever cae a peroras 

on, may be contradicted by an appeal to many of his fermons, of 

hich the conclutions are hig! vt inet Mr. Maury goes on to quoie 
! 


’ Lages which he cenfures fur vulgarity ; and concludes with 
apoitrophe to Lewis fo P2183 


. S@ 
, 


*O Lewis xtv; Whar wouldit thou have tho ght, if the minifters 
obha } e 


he almr had addreth . fuch language to thee in the midft of thy 
court? What would b. ¢ been thy turprife, if thine ear, accuftomed 
remitied accents of Boffuet, to the elevated and energetic tone 
t B purdalo ¢, tothe infinuating melody of Mafiillon, had been af- 
tutked with this grofs and barbarous clocution ? Vith what indignation 
! bluthed for thy coun try ? But thou hadit the 
mnt arting to ali the arts the me st di of er. charaéter ; under 
say Happ) duty Sta, ali the various kinds adv ced towards perfection. 
Qhe it forth cw 4 fatore worthy of i Fpaing in the name 
nal, at ve never ty st} we e ] or qu lence of tl ine aye be furp at fed)’ 
ter all, however, pry n will probably {till retain their refi 
nd will be inclined rather to fuppofe thai 


} } bh © 
fury Aas Dect too much offended by what he calls the protefast 
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woud! mot rhou have 
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cellent pr elate are valuable models of chriftian eloquence. — 
to out autho Saurin, whom he places tar below the great matters o 
ren ch logue: ice, is in the fame } propor ion fuperior to Englith pee 
ers. But before we acguiefce in this general fentence, we muft demur 

pon the previous queition concerning the nature of pulpit oratory ; ; and 
a we admit chat preaching might be rendered much more inte- 
refting and ufeful than it is at pre fent, we cannot think that our Englith 
preachers W ould improve e themfelves by forfaking the calm reafonin 
and manly e¢ nergy of their beit mailers, to form themfelves upon the 
model of the French fchool. 

The tranflation is well executed, and numerous extraéts are added, 
as notes, from Fenelon, Rollin, Claude, Ward, Blair, Hume, 
Knox, XC. 


- 
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Arr. vir. Perfonal Nobility: or, Letters toa Young Nobleman, on 

R ’ £ ’ 
the Conduct of his Studie Sy and the Dignity of £e Peerage. Small 
Svo. 398 Pages. Price 4s. fewed. Dilly. 1793. 


We have here the pleafure of introducing to our readers a 
work of confiderable merit; in def fign, ufe ful and important ; 1D 
political f{pirit and charaéter, worthy of a Briton; in execution, 
clafical and elegant ; after the beft didactic mai ner of the inge- 
nious Dr. Knox: to whom we do not hefitate to afcribe it. 

The writer juftly refts the whole value of nobility upon per- 
fonal merit and public fervice, and thinks it effential to the cre- 
dit, perhaps even to the exiftence, of the order of nobility ; that 
thofe whom fociety honours with thefe diftin¢iions, “fhoald give 
tome proof of the ‘utility of their order, by rendering themfelves 
as fuperior in public virtue and ufetul learning as they are in 
civil pre-eminence. ‘¢ Perfonal merit [fays he] is a claim to fu- 
periority, which the moft clamourous leveller- cannot difpute. 
difignificance, crowned with a coronet, dwelling in a magnificent 
houte, riding in a fplendid coach with arms on the fide, and at- 
tended with crowds of liveried hireli ings, will, in this age, be de- 
fpifed by all who are not, in fome mode or other, paid for their 
obeifance ; and when this contempt becomes general, what are 
fupport an order of men originally raifed above their fellow S, by 
an be nion of the fuperior worth and virtue of their anceftors ? 

P.239. * Society will always expeét, that thofewho enjoy pecu- 
iar privileges fhould, in the main, and upon the whole, notwith- 
Sanding a few exceptions, appear to deferve them, by returning 
fervices for advantages enjoyed, and ditlinctions claimed. W hat 
1s fociety the better *becau fe certain men are adorned with titles, 
and eat more delicately, and dwell more fumptuoufly, and nde 
more fplendidly, and reclining in haughtinefs and lazy luxury, 
look down with contempt on the virtuous and induftrious tribes, 
who, by their labours, are really increafing the comtorts of life, 
and diminifbing its evils? Nobfemen, regardle!s of themfelves 

— the public, and degenerated to grooms and gameflers and 

uttons, will not be for ever tolerated in a count: ry where taxes 
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Therefore, 1f the maintenance of 
lves, they mutt thake off a mot 
what their ancettors were 

‘y were feparated by privileges 


; like thefe, our pre- 
urs to render his young 
1a] accomplifhments as 
. s him, in the eafy way of 
lrucdons refpecting the pi irfuit 
ite. A great admirer of the an- 
to his pu, il the diligent ftudy of 
view of qualifying himfelf for 
fenatorial capacity. In ftrudtions 
‘nnerin which the clathcal writers 
which thould be made of Cicero and 
public fpeaking, and the arranges 
up feveral letters. Among othe 
lowing judicious caution againit 
tion trom the original author, 
Sy P. 40. 
ime, that I do not interdict 
fould have ti me, and fhould 
i! genuity which they often 
y opens on of the imp ropriety 
lue to an author, and which 
ym the valuable text 
dubious authority, and 
been juitly obferved, that 
‘rounded by a vaft accumu. 
en, and refembles a little boat 
tan adungchill. I with, my 
Di mmafe lf to your notice, to im- 
r mind, to tinge you with the co- 
ork his fentiments in your bofom. Shall 
us overwhelm Cicero in the mind of the 
y are undertaking to illuftrate him? Read 
vhile you read, to your own underftanding. 
thor y the Cx ertions of your n: itive vigour 
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atonce, \ thout lingering in the pore h. 
any tine in fupe rfluous prepar ation ” 

he fame fubject, * Let the text 

reatett fhare of your artene 

more delight in the notes 

forgotten the author while 


ry Prav beware of thete 
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given on Lire itu ‘y ot logic, which is recom 
tion forractoric. On Rocxig pet the author 
\ ~~ ae. “ . “ 

Vb paypes, his inftructions are verv flight and 
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rhe tame may be faid 1 with reipect to what he 
Matnemaues, P hie V> mot RY and theology: 


cever the author touches upon any of the {CICNCOSy 
it 
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te ts in fo very ceneral ani vague away, as will naturally lead his 
readers to fuppofe that he 1s better qualified to be a pree *ptor in 
ancient Le ning than in fclence. 

{n the moral part oi thefe letters, the topics chiefly touched 
upon are, the necefity of cullivaning perfonal nobility ; the va 
Lue 1; the importance of acquiring atalte iuperior to 
vulear and frivolous amufements ; the regard due to external ap- 
mnearance: but above all to mind, which aione eives real and 
lating dienity ; the feleétion of company; the univerfal obliga- 
tion and benefit of religion; regard to Sunday ; attention to po- 
pularity and ufefulnefs ; the neceflity of moderation ; the value 
of fincerity, &c. As a fpcecimen, we fhall copy the following 


ictterentitc. P. 310. 


‘ Nothing has of iate militated more powerfully againft no- 
bility than the publication of lord Chefterfield’s Letters. They 
opened the eyes of the people, and taught them to look unhurt, 

nd with a naked eye, at thar fplendor, which formerly dazzled 
hke the fun. They led men to beheve, that this fufcinating fu- 
periority, which at a dilftance appeared fo glorious, was but an 
impolition on mankind, like the mimic funs and moons, thunder 
{lightning, in the theatre. The man who is admitted behind 
; 


fre) 
Labial 


whiind ba ba 
the fcenes, and fees of what thefe are compofed, laughs at the 
admiring audi 

* Lord Chetlerfield has let us all behind the fceenes: he ins 
vites us to fee the peer drefs tor public exhibinon. There is 
copper inflead of gold leaf ftamped on the leathern robe; glats 
initead of diamonds on the crown; paint iniead of health’s fine 
tints, on the meagre cheek ; and a varicty of matks and difguifes 
at hand, for all the purpofes of felfith and knavifh deceit. The 
plain hone! Enelifhman learns to confider them who cl ‘iin to be 
his fuperiors by birth and title, as founding their fuperiority in 
little elfe than the meanelt 1 moft contemptible cunning. Is 
this the wifdom of nobility ? fuperficial attainments, a Contempt 
tor the whole fpecies, efpecially the female part, a neglect of ree 
ligion, a want of all public {pirit, and a moit anxious attention to 
iclt-interefl, aeerandizement, and gratification. If man is fo 
poor a creature, and human aflairs fo contemptible, and all that 
is palling on this globe mere juggling, then why put a coronct 
on any man’s head, unlefs to mock him, as they put a cap on 
fools 7 A woollen nightcap, or a plain beaver, will afford warmth 
and thelter, Who would place a jewelled diadem on an ape’s 
head, and a ftar on the breaft of a baboon, unlefs to fhew him at 
afar? If lord Chefterfield’s principles are well founded, then, 
in the firf inflance, blot out his efcutcheon, abolifh his title, and 
ws him take his rank where common fenfe would place him, on a 
- with private gentlemen, unadorned and waprivileged by their 

ountry, 

‘ itis true, indeed, that lord Chefterfield’s fon, to whom the 
letters were addreffed, was not a nobleman. But lord Cheiter- 
= probably drew forth for his ufe the choiceft treafures of his 
“usom; and from them the plebeian orders are to form their 
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tieas of that which was confidered as wifdom by one of the mof 
celebrated noblemen of his time. They are led to iufpect, that 
fimilar fentiments on men and manners may prevail in others of 
the pecrage, who dulplay the graces with few of the virtues ; and 
the confequence of fuch a futpicion is, a growing contempt for 
They are led to taink, that what they have ufually 


Tye orders. 


admired, as all-accomplijied, has been mere varni/h, ipread ona 
rotten or worthlefs fubitance. It would have been policy, in 
thofe who have nothing but the externals of nobility, to have 
fuppreiled, it poilible, the letrers of this gracetul nobleman, 
whole principles have given weight to Pope’s affertion, 


“© An Aoneff man’s the nole? work of God.” 


V1 
ad 


¢ A nobleman fhould trom his jheart abhor all fimulation and 
difimulation, asthe poor fhitts of zguedle ms anneis and cowardice. 
Should we venerate the lion, if he had the craft of the tox ? The 
old Romans were true noblemen; bold, open, generous, manly; 
daring any thing but deceit and knavery : how would a Scipio 
fink in ouredeem, if we faw him defcending tothe arts, artifices, 
and tricks of a Che‘lertield, ali for his ows intereft, regardlefs of 
men in general, and of his own particular fociety! The very 
dregs of the people of Rome thought and fpoke 20d/y. 

‘nen, my lord, be not a Chetterfieldian. Be affured that 

ner und manher character 1s more tleafing to the people of 

Even tuppoiag you to tludy nothing but the art of 

» itis the belt mode to adopt fuch a characte: Something 

ed in a nobleman. Honour without 

there be honeliv in fimulation and diffi- 

mulotion ?) 1s a contradiction. Such honour, like a counterfeit 
guinea, will not bear the touchitone. lam, &c.’ 

In the courfe of theie letters, and in the preface, the author 
expreties his political fentiments with oreat freedom and energy. 
He gives it as his firm opinion, that the happinefs of fociety des 
pends On a reguiir fubordination. ‘The golucn iceptre of lawful 
authority is, he lays, often exchanged tor a rod of iron in the 
hands of upilart power. ile deprecates the didurbance of {ubor- 
dination, as prernant with mitery unutterable tothe prefent race. 
Neverthelefs he is a zealous advocate for temperate reforms. 
But our readers will be bet? pleafed to hear the fentiments of this 
elegant writer in his own words. pReEF. p- xiii. 

* Ourowneco intry is already a country of liberty. We enjoy, 
Or may enjoy, by our happy form of government, as eftablifhed at 
the revolution, that freedom, to obtain which other countries 
a ee rvulfed. We want only a reftoration of the primitive prin- 
ciples ot our con titution, The old building is flrong and venes 
rable, but in part decayed. No honeft and independent mao 
tom ; se to cooperate in its repairs. lr . not {o far dilapi- 
dated ‘* to require demelition ; but many itones are mouldere 
that mu be replaced with purbeck ; many timbers rotten, W 
mult be renewed with heart of oak. 

Paik rid who deny that the parliament wants reform, are ct 
eicription oj men, who, like fome noifome infects, on 9 
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fv pftt in corr ieee They feed and fatten in filth, and cleanli- 
nefs is then :e. And here I cannot but animadvert on thofe, 
who fliematize all who wifh to retorm the molt mani/e? abufes in 
the conititution of the fenate, as its enemies ; and would proteribe 
them under imvidious names, bately Tarown out to provoke the 
multituce a: eainit them. Who is the bei triend of the tick man, 
the venal pr. unoner, who treacheroufly protracts the diforder 
tor the dake ot tees, and the lucre of vending his anedicines ; or 
ce honeil and liberal phylici ian, who reftores him to health, re- 

cardlets of his private intereit, with all poilible expedition ? Thofe 

slumnies acainit the beit triends of the ttate, which endeavour 
to expofe them to public refentment, as its enemies, will in time 
be treated with general indignation. the torrent ot telt-interett 
and timidity, rufl bing on to the dead lake of defpoufm, will foon 
be ftemmed by the ani and vigeur of a people, whofe hiitory 
evinces, that hewever they may be overwhelmed by ¢ artifice tor a 
tine, they wili emerge at lait to LIGHT AND LinERTY. There 
is 1 a men a NATIVE ELAstTaciTy, which will throw 
off every fuperincumbent weight, not impofed with their own 
concurrence, or fubmitred to from conviction of expedicncy. 
Coercion, whether trom the ruling powers, or from a party or 
faction ainong themielves, will not be long borne by a whole 
people, unlefs, like the itrait-waiiicoat to the lunatic, it 1s ne- 
eefiary, ina morbid itate, to their fpeedy convalefcence. But 
whe fhall judge et the infanity >—a PARTIAL FEW, intereited in 
the lunatic’s confinement ? 

The general voice qwr/) de one day clamourous, though now 
overawed to whi ifpers, for a REFORM OF PARLIAMENT. But 
when aretonm ot parle mcm 1S mentioned, it means not the Houle 
ot Commons onry. The Houfe of Lords mutt reform itfelt, by 
training up @ rifing generation of patriots, with hearts inclined, 
and underitandings enlightened, to purfuc and accomplifh what- 
ever is bett calculated to promote the happinefs of a nation, of 
which they are born legillators. Can he be NoBLE, who in his 
fordid attention to borough elections, forgets what he owes to 
dis country, what he owes to human nature ? 

Again, PREF. p. xxx 

« But though a fenatorial reform is moft devoutly to be wifhed, 
yet the unretormed ftate is to be prefer red, with all its evils, to 
continued violence, rapine, bloodthed, and univerfal contufion. 
Let REASON, not force, triumph. Though her congueit over 
prejudice be flow and gradual, it is ultimately fure. The TREE 
OF LIBERTY is plante. . already in Eng iand. May the mofly 
<oncretions be rubbed off its branches, and the thorns and briars 
removed which impede its vegetation! I would pant by its fide 
the TREE OF PEAC E, the fruitful olive. May they both flourifh 
together, wate red by the dew ef heaven, comforting the people 
Ww! rich their thade, and enriching them to their heart’s gontent by 
ana abuadant fertility ? De Me 
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Pag. 134- 


Price 2s. 6d. johnfon. 1793. 
cH various attempts have been made at duferent times to 

rtain the nature of cancer, yet ews has been the progrefs in 
ti rmining that pe culiar pr oper. by “ hic h it prove 5 fo de tarottive to 
in conftitution. Nor docs the aut ae r of the pamphlet before 

vo this necetlary inquiry; buat feems rather to aim at giving 


n! accurate defertprion of the ditferent appearances ot the 


into inveitrzate the nature of the caufe by which itis (pro- 

duced. He likewife leaves to nofologiils the bufinefs of determining 

the proper place for it m their fyitems, and purfu ‘s an object which 

he conceives to be O1 much more WMport ince 5 the demonitratioa of 
the diltinguithing fymptoms in the hittorv of the difeafe. 

hou ancer has er ved equally over the powers of the 

end the virtu f meduie, and by the fre quency 


of it’s occurrence has afforded opport unities of being examined, 


= 


yet the fyns which dilinguidh it and feirrhas from other difor- 
ders, Mr. P. thi: SS, lave > not been delivered with that degree of 
per{picuity hat w iil enable the practitioner to decide with clearnef in 
every cafe. [he a difference of the ftru¢ture of the or which 
this difeafe attacks, feems to be the caufe © of that variety of form un- 
i ich at appears. And for this reafon it may be met with under 
the appearance of a morbid induration, a flefhy excrefence, .a watt, oF 
an ulcer. But as other difeafes not of a cancerous nature may ex 
hibit fimilar phenomena, the author finds it neceflary to inquire by 
what particalar marks the abfence of the cancerous malignity may be 
determined, or it’s prefence detected. ‘This r rt of his inquiry he 
introduces by an examination of the definition which has been givenof 
fciirhus. Refpecting the feat of the true fcirrhus, Mr. P. thus obierves, 
. 4. “ah glandular part.” It 1s probable that any gland 
living body may be the feat of a canccrous difeafe; but it ap 


‘ie " 


as an 1ctopath ick affection im thofe gle nds that 
1, 
Cor toon . tian in the abfor be nt glands : . nd ot tie 


feveral { 


thofe which ene te Ruids that are to he employed 
nomy, fuffer much oftener, than the glands which fe- 
nentitious parts of the blood. Lndeed it may be dou bted 
rbent gland be ever the primary feat of a true fer 
rience evinces, that thefe glands may fuffer conta. 
connexi mn with a cancerous part ; but under fuch 
mt bi 1d alteration being the etiect of a difeale m 
part, it ought to be garded as a fecondary oF 
— 1 never yet inet will an unequivocal proof 
inary J-irrous in an abforbent gland ; and if a larger experience 
fhall confirm this obfervation, and eflablith it asa general 5 ru ‘ley it 4 
aftord material affiftance in forming the di agnofis of this difeafe. ‘The 
ener. Li term fcirrhus, hath been applied with too little difcriminat tion 
to indurated tur hors of the lymphatic glands. When the ‘fe appen- 


Cages of the abforbent fyiem enlarge in the early part of life, he dit 
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ef is commonly treated as ftrumous: but as a fimilar alteration of 
thefe parts may, and often does occur at a more advanced period, there 


t+ to be fome verv good reafons for aferibing r malio oe to one, 
rather than the other. In oid people, the tumor is indeed often larger, 


more indurated, and Jefs tractable than in chibdiedds but when the 
alteration originated 1a the lymphatics glands, it will very rarely be 


found to poftefs any thing cancerous in its nature.’ 

Hardnets and infenfibility. have generally been fuppofed to indi- 
cate the prefence of fcirrhus; but in the opinion of the writer before 
us, they only prove that the allecied part does not labour under an 


acute difeate. Concerning the true nature of the morbid alteration, 
they afford no certain information. ‘Tumour, as a fympt 1m of true 
feirrhus, this author appears alfo to doubt. An addition to the quan- 
titv of matter he confiders rather as an accidental than neceflary con. 
fequence of the prefence of the aifection. Irritation, induced by any 
indurated fubitance lying in the breaft, may often caufe a determi- 

naion ot blood to het organ, and pee quently an en gement of 
it: but this is contdered by him as an inflammatory f tate of the 
{urrounding parts, produced by the fcirrhus a¢ting as a remote caufe, 
and not in any way effential to the o riginal difeate. With ref{pect to 
colour as a mark of malignant fcirrhus, the author remarks, that in 
an incipient flate of this complaint difcolouration of the tkin feldom 


takes place, and that the prefen ce or abfence of colour can at bett 
but ren: { a very precarious criterion of the real nature of the com- 


plaint. he Aaties r of intection trom cancerous fores, Mr P. thinks 
very trifling. ‘The application of cancerous matter to an abraded 
furtace is here noticed, and the author feems to be of opinion, that no 


fuflicient proot has yet been given of the true difeafe being produced 
in thisway. With reg ard to that tendency which the cancer has been 
believed to have of infetting the general habit, Mr. P. differs from 
many able writers on the fubject, and particularly from Mr. bell, 
who has ttrongly inculcated that dottrine. After fome ufetul and 
judicious practical obfervations on cancerous and fcrofulous affec- 
tions of the breaits, and on the feirrhus ftate of the ffs, we come to 
the author’s remarks on cancerous ulcer, which appear to us tolerably 
exact, fo 1ar as they relate to the forming of a proper diftin¢tion be- 
tween this and ulcers of another kind. -p. Sr. 

‘ it the original fymptoms, and fucceeding phenomena, of the 
various ulcers which ariie fpontaneoufly, were to be noted with mi- 
hute attention, it is more than probable that fome peculiarities might 
be found, « {pecially in the p rimary @ age of them, which would afford 
us mate rial afiiitance in dittinguifhing the feveral fpecies trom each 
other, A few initances will fu ficie atly illuftrate my meaning. An 
alteration in ie colour and fenfibility of the furface of the tkin, 
commonly precede the appearance of a , mple ulcer. A fiitulous ulcer 


t r 
may be yenerally traced from an abfcefs: ferophulous ulcers of the 
“We ‘ — . » — , , 
{kin are very trequeatly derived from a tubercle titwated in the cellusar 
mmbdrane. A primary venereal ulcer appears in its firit ftate in the 


“aig of a little velicle; while the fecondary ulcer frequently orii- 
hates from a {quamous tubercle, or a purule nt pultule: finally, a « ane 

Cerous ulcer afaally takes its rife from g fcirrhus, or from a warty 
excrefe;.ce. Now, if it fhould be confirmed by an ample experience, 
that nature obfrves an uniform order and method in producing every 
particular ff fpecies of ulceration ; and if we could be fo fortunate as to 


detect 
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dete thefe various natural proceties ; an acquaintance with the pres 
vious feries of fymptoms, would then very often furnth: as with the 
means of difcriminating ulcers of an ambiguous character from each 
other. 1 am induced trom mv own experience to fofpect that a can. 
cerous ulcer is always preceded by one of the moroid alterations al- 
ready mentioned ; and that during its open ftate, the parts immedi- 
ately furrounding it are in a {fcirrhows con fiion. It has iikewile ap 
peared probable to me, that the mode in which a cancerous ulcer de- 
{troys new parts, is more analogous to the procefs of gangrene, than 
to that of a common ulceration: tor the depth and circu micrence of 
a cancerous fore, are increafed by the fucceilive extol:auens of floughs 
from different parts of its furtace ; whereas in a fimple ulcer the parts 
are broken down by fuccefiive fuppurations,’ 

Neither the analvfis of a cancerous breait by Aftruc, nor the more 
recent experiments of Dr. Crawford, have exhibited any very mate- 
rial difference in the products refulting from cancerous fubftainces, or 
difcharges, and thofe arifing trom the chemical examination of re- 
cently Fead or putrid animal matter. Nor, i the opinion of our au- 
thor, can the odour or other fenfible qualities of cancerous matter 
afford any ja notion of the nature of this fort ol ulcer. It is pro- 
bable, that fome degree of difficulty in giving the diagnofis of the can- 
cerous ulcer may have originated from the belief ot the pothibility of 
venereal ulcers and fcrofulous fores degenerating into cancer. [his 
can, however, have only operated in a very flight degree, tince fuch 
a beliet has been confined to a few. We agree with our author in be- 
lieving cancer to be an origmal difeafe, and that it never appears as the 
fequel of any other morbid affeétion. 

On cancerous affections of the lips, Mr. P. fays, page gr. 

* ‘The upper lip is very rarely attacked by the cancer; and yet this part 
is fubject to a difeafe fo much refembling the cancerous ulcer, in its ap- 
pearance and deilructive powers, that-a fuperticial obferver might be 
eafily mifled. ‘The ulceration of the upper lip is fometimes a fymp- 
tom of the elephantiafis ; in this cafe, the diftafe is flow in its pro- 
giels, and ts attended with little pain, or fetor, but it gradually de- 
ftrovs the whole dubftance of the lip. J have feveral times met with a 
fimilar appearance in thofe who have laboured under the fecondary 
fymptoms of the dwes wenerea. The venereal fore is attended with 
pain, {preads as quickly as the cancer, and poflefics every fenfible cha- 
rater of that ulcer; fo that it can only be diiinguifhed by its com 
bination with other venereal fymptoms, and by immediately yielding 
to a courie of mercury. Now, fince it is certain that the lips may be 
affected with tubercles, fiflures, and ill-conditioned ulcers, in thofe 
who are difeafed with ftruma, elephantiafis, and lucs venerea; and a6 
the upper ip feldom fuffers from the cancer, it will be always prudent 
to take fome pains to afcertain the real nature of the complaint, and 
to employ fome of the ufval modes of treatment, before determining 
upon the excition of the part. When the difeafe is truly cancerous, 
the complete removal of the morbid part can alone be propefed fos the 


- 


fecurity of the patient,’ 

Though ‘we cannot recommend Mir. Pearfon’s pamphlet as a com 
plete treatile on cancerous complaints, vet many fentidie and judicious 
practical oblervations wil! be found fcattered throngh the work. A+B 
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at. 1x. Lowe's Vidims: the Hermit’s Story. By the Author of 

the Prize, no Song no Supper, kc. 4to. p. 42. Cadell. 

1793: 

We embrace the earlief opportunity of fnatching, as far as 
lics in our power, this poem, trom the ma(s of {fentimental dull- 
ne{s, which on its w ay to oblivion, overwhelms the age in profe 
or rhyme 

To people gothic manfions with a modern race, to deliver the 
pr ttle a f boarding fchools and colleges in affected verfe or quainter 
pre has been for near a century the relentlefs practice of male 
and paar dealers in novel and romance. The children of com- 
mon lite are thrown into fituations, which the fierce difplay of 
palions in focicty’s ruder ftates alone can offer, and confe- 
quently muti exhibit a ludicrous contrait of occurrences and 
thoughts; we are now fo accuitomed to expect this trom the 
feudal titles prefixed to our novels and our ballads, that a baron 
or acaitle, at the head of a tale, is become only a hint to throw 
alide the book. 

With this prejudice we looked at Love’s Victims: the Her- 
mit’s tory, but were furprifed into pleature, by a condutt totally 
ciflerent trom that of nearly all the writer ’s predeceflors and contem- 
poraries : we found a leffon i important to all times, delivered in a cli- 
max of events, more and more intereidjing as the {tory proceeds, 
and entorced at lait with ftrokes of irreifible pathos. To ex- 
hy bare tkeleton of the tale, would anticipate what the reader 
hinfelf will with to find, and diminifh his pleafure ; to dwell on 
fome inequalitics of ftyle or thought, inteparable trom all writs 
ing, would be a poor return for the dee p impretiion made on our- 
felves: it 1s fulicic nt to fay, that the author, in a feries of pro- 
bable, and perhaps real events, has analy fed the oracular motto 
ae ed from Shakipeare, that in all premeditated crime ‘¢ even- 
landed juftice returns the poifon’ *d chalice to our own lips ;”” og 
the leffon, ** That one falfe fiep is ne’er retriev’d’’—more faintly 
exprefied by Mr. Gray. 

Among the variety of interefting feenes, we felect the death of 
Emma, in the defart, from the third canto, to give a full idea of 


the {pirit —_ breathes through the whole. P. 33- 


‘ Hold! hold! they drag him hence away! 
But we'll together dic! 
Ah, fay, my only fatety, fay, 
My Albert, art thou nigh ?? 


Behold thy Albert ever near! 
Whence {pring thy fears anew ? 
No dang’rous rival threatens here, 
No vengeful foes purfue. 


*¢ To balmy flumber vield again 
Thy limbs, that fev’rous burn; 

To-morrow’s dawn fhall banith pain, 

And peace with light return.”’ 
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. ca. | 
‘ Now, bat tumultuous hafle, the blood 


Cours’d ardent through her veins, 

And {carce the fiercely-frantic mood 
Her Albert’s voice reftrains. 

‘© Oh, feorching fires, that inward rage, 
And ravace life’s retreat! 

Oh, parching th a thy force affwagc 
Allay thy deadly heat! 

** Farewell, my ‘Albert! yet in death 
Let not remembrance dic! 

Thine is this laft, this fleeting breath, 
And thine this parting figh !” 

® With accents, fuch as Love infpires, 
] flrove to calm her woe; 

If aucht to cool thofe raging fires, 

Within the defert flow, 

& My fearch the precious draught fhall find, 
And bring thee quick reliet ; 

Sufpend this anguith ot the mind, 
Endure awhile thy ericf!” 


¢ Then forth my doubtful courfe I took, 
Attentive bent to hear, 

If, ’mid the gloom, or murm’ring brook, 
Or bubbling {pring were near. 


¢ While fwift L trod, the yiclding foil 
My palling feet bedew’d ; 

O’erjoy’d, I blefs "d the profp” rous toil, 
That ev ’ry hope renew’d ; 

‘ Eager I floop’d, with anxious care, 
Each feanty di ‘op to drain ; 

Then flew, the gather’d prize to bear, 
And footh my Emma’s pain. 


¢ Perplex’d, LT trace with fearful choice 
f The tcarce-re mnember'd ground ; 


> 
Aloud | call—my Emma’s voice 


Returns a grateful found. 


¢ As joys the mother o’er her child, 
If found, where chance he trays, 

While yet her bofom heaving wild 
The pat alarm betrays ; 


® So gladden’ d, I that found purfue ; 
Ags un IT call more nigh— 

Her languid accents fearce renew 
The teebly torm’d reply ! 


* With panting {peed | more fwift I fiy, 
And trembling o’er her bend ; 

“s Ny Emma, tatte! thou fhalt not die ; 
Heav’n deigus this aid to fend.” 
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¢ Her lifted arms mv on prefs’d, 
And folding, ttrove to clofe ; 
But funk unconfcious + Ave my breatt, 
And death’s chill damps arofe 


«“ Emma!’ I cried, ** moft lov at moft dear ! 
Thou all that I adore !’’— 
No found refponiive met my ear— 
The confit was no more!’ 
it furely could be only modefty in the author of this laft 
fanza, to treat us with references to Ovid, Dante, and Garci- 
la’o for the feeble hints of much inferiour lines; we are even 
of opinion, that he might have produced ‘* a female cry,” with- 
out the ailifance ot Homer’s nau; attr. i 


Art. x. Imitatrons of fe We of the Epigrams of Martial. Parti. & 11. 
gto. 42 pageseach. Price 5s. ftitched. fbaulder. 1793. 

Tue national character and manners of the Romans, if we except 
perhaps a very thort pried, feem to have rendered them little q walified 
for < xceller ice, in the {pecies of compofition we have now betore us : 
te jul laws of which re quire that pleafantry fhould be guided by de- 
corum; that wir fhould be clothed with eleoance; and that even 
trath an q juftice fhould not degenerate into ergo and ferocity. In 

neral, the Roman writers are grave, and do not feem to have pof- 
fed the faculty of jetting. Certainl th ef ecimens exhibited by 
Cicero, when he is prefcribing rules tor or went al jokes, fatrly fubject 
nim to the cenfure of the great critic, ‘* non difpiicuiffe illi jocos, fed 
contieniie. © 


To ridicule the foibles and faults of men agree: ably, a writer fhould 
poilefs great knowledg en the K ord, and acertain degree of politenefs. 
Malice is not wit; are indictments, epigrams. Jhe tharpnefs of 


jatire, without fome inixture of good humour, onght not to be en- 
dured, even by thofe who are not the objects of it : and raillery fhould 
always be tempered by retpect. But much re{pect for others is hardly 
C mpatible with the rude j jealoufy of repur vlicaa eqpeatiny *. and fill 
lefs is fuch a fentiment hkely to prevail under the {weeping degrada- 
tion of jeveiling defpotifm. Rome paifed rapidly from one condition 
to the other, or slaree be ‘trays in his w ritings the worlt fymptoms of 
both periods. He deifies his matters with b! iphemous 1 idolatry ; their 
— ‘nts he {mothers with fulfome adulatio: 1; to his equals he is 
‘itul, infulting, vulgar, and inhuman. His ideas are often nafty, 


often obfcene, ia the exer me; andin either cafe thev are conveyed ink 
tie broaceft and meft offenfive exprefiicns. He flourifhed under eight 


} 4 9 . .* , > .* ° 
emperors: but, under Trajan, when a purer take and more refined 





“A Swiss civilized in HOLLAND” 1s a prover bial expreffion, the 
torce of which n ty ROY be loft, with that of the avtneeny which gave 
currency. PButthey who are inclined to think that a republic 1 is a fig 
iltor wit, or, wich our imitator, that wit may difdain the affiftance 
of polit nefs, % ay do well to hunt for and appreciate a colleétion of 
Durch or Sew ifs epi vrams, bel ‘fore they decide the queltion. Even Van 


Groot, thou; gh humanized in the court of Chriftina, was 20 wit. 
manners 


~~ 
— 
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manners were encouraged, he withdrew, in difguft, to the place of his 
birth, in Celtiberia. 

The foregoing obfervations, although they may not apply to all the 
epigrams of Martial, are yet generally fo well founded, that fome of 
the beft judges have rather valued this author asa recorder ot anecdotes 
and cultoms, or as a regitter of perfons, than for his poetical merits; 
and even his admirers have felt it unavoidable to make a fele¢tion trom 
his works, never indeed very rigidly executed, in tl. hope of confign- 
in. the mott exceptionable parts of them to merited oblivion; not 
miore to proteét the purpofes of education, than from regard to the de- 
licacy ot all well difciplined ears. Nor fhould thefe remarks appear 
fuperfiuous on occafion of the prefent imitation ; in which a vrofs at. 
tempt is made to revive the buried ordures, and to force into light the 
errours and vices of the original. The fouler copies we fhall pafs unno- 
ticed, as beneath the dignity of a review: but what will the cultivated 
reader fay to the following linestoa friend? PART 1. P. 5. 

« A meal my company enfures! 
A neal too, wretch / you fay of yours! 
A man muft dine in Five-foot Lane, 
Wh pm VOUT C urfe me al can entertain ! 
or to thefe? 1B. P. 3. 
« While from bozh eyes the tears of others flow, 
Bridget can weep with only one.—Hsaw /o ? 
She has but one to weep with—Yea mu? know 2 

Is the lofs of an eye a jut fubjeG& of ridicule? or, ina poem of three 
lines, is it permitted to be creeping, profaic, pointiefs, coarle, and 
ill-natured? But we have abundance with the fame ftamp. 18. P-7- 

TO A NEIGHBOUR. 


* You bid me, neighbour Young, relate 


; . 71 
Phe produce of mv welch eftate; 


> poor, you fay, fo 1l-condition’d— 


: , Pf - . = ae » 
pielas your abjeRce—iUat § jufhicient ! 


TO ANOTHER FRIEN IBID. P. 5. 


« Hang me outright but | could {pend 
Whole days and nights with you, my friend. 
But two miles fever us, or more: 
‘To go and come, I make them four. 
You're often abfent, oft denied, 
Engaged, or fick, or occupied : 
Your jrebt’s well worth a two mile trudge— 
Four miles to mifs you—uss the grudge f 
What hall we fay of the following couplet in an epigram of eight 
Kanes? 18. P. IF. 


‘ Whom tollows clofe a glittering unpaid wis’, 

With two lac’eé lackey’s, and a girl: F bis faa 

oa . a . . . . . * a >. . . 
TO ANOTHER FRIEND. IJBID, 

© Why fee we Si indle all fo fad, 


a ee Se ee : } 
Why in grict’s gloomieit trappings clad ? 


o 








Imitations of fome of the Epigrams of Martial. 


« Sad!’ you reply,—** with grief I fpéak, 
My wife’s dear brother died lait week !” 


1 
e What,—is the rich equeftrian gone, 
of Betore the age of twenty-one, 
cs From whom vour wifé inherits clear 
dn At leatt three thoufand pounds a year? 
mm Spindle ! ’tis fad—molt melancho ly , 
n- ey he Jorely wext it fhould befal ved 
ot 
le. TO ANOTHER FRIEND. IBID. P. Se 
ar « Slabber fthakes hands with fome, and buffes more. 
it Slabber, your hand! you’ve bufs’d me once before !”” 
} a 
ie 
a. T@ A BROTHER POET. IBID. P. 13. 
ed ‘ Nathan, whofe dull lines no man fees ! 
For fame as poet pines : : 4 


Be poet, Nat,—be what you pleafe— 
So no man fee your lines!’ 
Th e following cruel lincs area libel upon a diftreffed’ and exiled 
young man, who deferves a better fate. IB. P. 1S. 
¢< Compe l’d by death his millions to difvorge, 
Sir Thomas hardly left a mite to George : 


And hence th’ aftonifhing report was fpread, 
Tt hat George half with’d "ty father was not dead !’ 
ree The following exhibits a fure device to clofe an epigram with a 
nd joke : we . ave th on auth or’s word 7 fori 1t. IB. P. 17 je 


: : ¢ Whene’er I dine with friends at home, 
You claim a plate and right to come ; 
Nay, itorm as if you’d run me through, 
Sh cald my pot boil, and not for you. 
f W hat, a ty mt L fein: d/e one poor treat, 
But you muft poit me for a cheat, 
As I were paid and forc’d to feed ye ? 
~~ "Tis infamous to be fo greedy. 
Cenfe then to watch and peepand pry, 
For what my kitchen may fupply : 
And when you fee my chimney Smoke, 
Belie ve the cook—’ ris all a joke 
But our imitator is fond of culinary jokes; 1B. P. 23. 
‘ Heavens! what a charming cook has Roger got! 
But as doom Venus to the {pit and pot? 
His 1s are in bis gu ts the cook maintains.—— 
- His breeches fure have neither guts nor brains !” 
ig We rclu¢taatly draw one example from our imitator’s ftinking veia. 
IBID. 
© Giles whifper’d fo long that he {melt his own breath, 
Then cried, ** Robert’s car—foh—it ftinks one to death! 
We fubmit to our readers the claim of the followi ing lines to the title 
of epigram, or r poetry, or gallantry. 1B. P. 25. 
* Dear Bet, to be once reigning toait was your lot; 
The toaft now is Mary.—She #s, what you were? 
What you are, the will be: what the #*, you cannot. 
I then idoliz’ d youl wow idolize her!’ 


aad 
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In the followi ing epic ram we havea ftriking nie of the blindnefs 
of MN alice. The Aix g woun ds the writer him felf ; 10 confeffes his ta- 
mi hal arity with charatters, with whom 20 other Ri being, knowine 
them as he affe¢is to do, would aflociate. 1B. P.2 . 

* At all our meetings, Pert, your jokes 
Ait rnare on e e¢aci h guett a rub: 
You gibe and joer us fober folks 
As if fole Yorick of our club. 
But ere your noily jefts are crack’d, 
Should I—not meaning wit or tafte— 
Bi: rt Crit ONE little dam ning fadii— 
— You'd fly to Coventry port. hafte!’ 

But our imitator is a fenator; and, though in politics (as will pre. 
fently appear) a flaming minifterialiit, in drefs he feems more inclined 
to the fans-culottes. PARTII. P. ¢. 

‘lf, Mr. Spe aker, you could int’ reft draw 
From my ftcel (word, filk-k bofe, and chapeau-bras, 
If my lac’d ruffles, velvet coat, ee ae 

Enrich’d your ward: Obe—by a jrgle rag— 


5 


7 . 


Trutt me, I'd! haunt your levee like a fprite, 
Ard foave, and dr fi and powder every night. 


hat {ince vour r he re rard s not what r wear, 
Yourw ip’ Sill xurlance mocks my {t tint ot hair: 
() orant a f\ bereein to my ful] trim im’d fuits, 
And let me Pill exjoy my frock and baots P 


até F4id « 
. . ‘ < ° ° , 
content ourfelves with a fingle inftance of our imitator’s 
politics ; with which we fall clofe our extracts, IBID. 


- fcoundrel pamphieteer, 


+") ! ‘ 
noel here, 


» | - bad , . . 
would with trait’rous pen write down 


onity, and crown, 

, . ‘ >] +? ! ! oe ? , 
aick’d and cuff’d, and bai 4 d, and hurl d, 
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‘rom coy to pillar thro’ the world, 
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Sones from curs he feals! 
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mber, drear and chill, 
ole ext ende d twelvemonth fill, 
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acer plight! 
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d creadful be the woes 
4 bai Mea ni bis life's d. ; Uji dil ing ‘ring clofe: P 
Then lei him rue, with ten-fold {mart, 
The throbbings of a g guilty heart, 
Suffer it’s pangs, and pm eka 
Dogs let him chink, and vultures greedy, 
Devour his mangled fich already ; 


Think 
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Think his yet panting carcafe creme 4 

Among th lowep of the damn’ d : 

There fiends and devils let him feel, 

With whips of flame, and fangs of iteel! 
— Gnaw him ye worms that ne'er e xpires / 

Burn him, thou ex erlafting fire ! 

Thus while he draws his tainted breath, 

In agomes far worfe than death, 

Let confcience (in the a¢t to dic) 

Wring from his ftrugeling foul, *’Twas I 

( Curs’d be the hour I torm’d ime plan) 
Twas-1 compofed the Rights of Man.”’ 

If all this be epigram, at leaft, itis not ‘* the mafler-piece of man,” 
to adopt the language of the Danciad upon this fubject. When the ta- 
mous doctor South declared a perfect epigram to be as dificult a compo- 
{ition as epic poem, he had ftudied Martial with attention, but 
without mecting the perfection he fought for; and we are of opinion 
that if he could have anticipated the eafe with which that author was 
one day to be imitated, he would not have been difpofed to foften a de- 
claration, hee terms of which are undoubtedly fomewhat exaggerated. 
In {electing our extras, we have not been unfavourable to the imita- 
tor: except in the lait example, we have in part been guided by their 
length ; and we have {crupuloufly avoided the licentious, and the moft 
naity of his effufions. If we had confidered this writer as incapable of 
attempting better fubjeéts, we fhould not have thrown away our re- 
marks on his prefent publication. It was objected to the tafte of Mar- 
tial, that he preferred the poetry of Perfius to the chatteit compofitions 
of the Auguftan age. His imitator has. apparently been poaching 1n 
the cynical gro inefs of claflics of the fame bench, ’till he has ac- 
quired a tafte for filth, He certainly does not, in any fenfe, poflefs 
the nea ne which is required in epigrammatic productions. We ear- 
neitly exhort him to bathe, and even fcour his imagination in fome of 
the purer ftreams of Helicon. Lie Vs 


Art. x1. Lewina, the Maid of Snowdon. A Tale. By George 
Cumberland. 4 Poem on the L and/capes of G: eat-Britain, ded:- 
cated to Fames Irvine, E fq: at Rome, By the fame. Ww ritten in 
the Year 1780. With Etchings by the Author. 4to. clegantly 
printed. 68 p. and 5 plates. Price 58. in boards. Robinfons. 

793 ° 

Paintine is fo nearly allied to poetry, that it may feem fur- 
prifing r, that thefe filter arts have not been more frequently united 
in the fame perfon. This union is atte mpted with a contiderable 
degree of fuccefs, by the author of thefe poems, which he has 
adorned with etchings s, from his own orig inal drawings. 

The firft poem is a fimple and affecting tale, the pa thetic efleét 
of which arifes from a fingle incident. “An innocent and induf- 
trious pair, whofe only child was the beautiful Lewina, in a cot- 
tage at the foot of Snowdon, pafled their life in unint esrupeed 
tranquillity ; till, one day, while her father was gone out with 
his landlord, and a young friend on the chafe, fhe wandered in 
fearch of Losvtes to deck the teble for their return, till fhe loft her 


‘Way ; when after many a weary and apxious ftep, 
Vou, AVI. N ¢ At 
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* At length a cave, fad refuge of defpair, 
Shelter’d her bofom from the midnight air.’ 

In the morning, the young ftranger came to the cave in which 
Lewina was concealed ; was captivated by her charms ; rettored 
her to her afflicted parents, and offered her honourable VOWS. The 
fimple feenery, and the happy content of the rural Cot ; the dittrefs 
occafioned by the lofs of Lewina, and the mutual joy at her re. 
turn, are deferibed in a manner which difcovers the writer to be 
poflefied of lively fancy, and delicate fenfibility. We tranfcribe 
the tollowing piciureique lines. P. 19. 





‘ All day they hunted, by fuccefs infpir’d, 
Nor fougat the valley till the fun retir’d ; 

Bur who can paint the language of furprife 
‘That broke trom either, as it met their cyes ? 
Wards are’ but taint the image to purfue, 
sarvaror’s pencil, here, had trembled too! 

‘ Dark the gieantic rocks projecting hung, 
Crown’d with crey-oaks, in rude diforder flung ; 
(hund’ring and hoarte a fmoking torrent fell, 

iding a diney wave, and foamy fwell, 
Whofe ruthin © itreams in curling eddies fweep, 
Loud-founding, rapid, turbulent, and deep. 


. 


‘ Enormous fragments in the waters lay, 
' tall with defolation mark’d their way, 
the mighty blocks that round them flood, 
like the pebbles of the roaring flood. 
Enamell’d meads the torrent’s bound’ry clofe, 
Whence native woods in grand fucceffion rofe ; 
Thro’ which, progreflive, in majeflic pride, 
ing rills like fiver ferpents glide ; 
fails, to blend the various tints in one, 
The fidelone glances of a fetting fun.’ 


‘The fecond poem, on the landfcapes of Great Britaia, which 
irely ot the deferiptive kind, leads the reader through 

variety of enchanting fcenes, in the defcription of which the 
concey tions of the painter, and the powers of the poet mutu- 
aiiv athit cach other. The tollowing patiage is particularly 


pieanne, Pe 
i) 


Sc. 

* For me, my foul delights to wander there, 
Where nodding torefts tan the peaceful air ; 
Whote leaty honours climb the mountain's fide, 
And gain it’s tummit, with a giant ftride ; 
opread their green bofoms to the rifing day, 
lo mect its radiance, and imbibe its ray ; 
Then melt in dews, draw the foft flow’rets forth, 
And teed thote beauteous children of the earth. 
Thete tceenes I love—uncultur’d fcenes like thefe, 

W here wood-crown’d hills my roving fancies pleafe ; 
While, tar beneath, unnumber’d paitures lie, 
Aud « smeoth lake reflests the azure tky. 
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‘ How fweet it is, to mark the deep'ning fhade, 
By varying torms enchantingly difplay’d. 
ch ‘Yhe ancient trunk, low tlooping to the ground, 
ed By the blind ivy clatp’ d in volumes round ; 
he The eracetul bandage of the pendant vine, 
{5 | The waving cyprefs, and the nodding pine ; 
¢- The lime fweet- fcented, or the holly “bright, 
be The tow’ring poplar trembling at her height ; 
be The elm majettic, bending to the wind, 
The beech wide-fhooting, and her polifh’d rind ; 
The healthy chefnut’s mats, and cluit’ring bloom, 
Or the white-branching bitch athwart the gloom ; 
All thefe, or each, as fwift the feafons fly, 
In groups, or feparate, delight the eye: 
But mofi the oak’s broad venerable head 
Affords my foul a pleafure mix’d with dread ; 
In {pring the nightingale’s belov’d retreat, 
In fummer pleafant, as in autumn {weet ; 
Ever the retuge of the weak and fair, 
The painter’s idol, and the prince’s care. 
Ah beit ot trees, and emblein of the bleit! 
Like virtue, ilill in native grandeur drett: 
Strong to proteét, and fruitful to fultain, 
The fhelter, food, and riches of the plain!’ 





The tranation from inanimate to animated beauty is eafy ; 
and our poet is not infenfible of it’s charms; witnefs the fol- 
lowing elegant encomium on the Britifh fair. Speaking of the 
rivers Severn and Conway, he fays, Pp. 23. 

* Fair healthful ftreams! a mighty, matchlefs pair! 
Strong as your Campria’s fons, {weet as her fair ; 
Like them, when thwarted, turbid, and enrage’d, 
Like them, tho’ foon excited, foon afiwag’d ; 
| Lovely in anger, beautiful in florms, 
ich And proudly confcious of unrivail’d forms: 
gh Yes, Bririsnu females, yes, to you belong 
the The earliett bloffoms of my youthful fong: 
re The arching brows, the hazle- rolling cye, 
ry The open forehe: id, mouth of crimfon ‘dye; 
The clutt ‘ring auburn locks of burnifh d clow, 
That kifs your ivory fhoulders as they flow ; 
The fnowy whitenefs of the fwelling chef, 
Courting rhe eye, and fuing to be pref ; 
Cheeks, where the little loves deli ighted dwell, 
And lips, beyond what mortal lips. can tell; 
All thefe are yours; and yo urs, ah more defired ! 
Virtue, by role-cheek’d mode ity, attir’d; 
Love, faithful 1 ove ! the anim: ited foul, 
And rich tertility to crown the whole.’ 


The verfe is in general harmonious; but we have to regret, 
that the W rit 4 has. not alwa ay 


$ been fufficieatly careful to avoid 
N 2 the 














the meannefs of profaic phrafeology ;—the following lines, with 
foie others, were unworthy a place in Lewina. 

‘ And as for luxury, we ought to know, 

The fource is common whence its pleafures flow : 

He only who has brav’d a winter’s ftorm, 

Feels that ’tis luxury, the being warm.’ 


Art. xtt. The Genius of France. A Poem. 4to. 18 pages. Price 
1s. 6d. Tymbs, Worceiter. Debrett, London. 1793. 


Tue lamentable tale of French barbarity and anarchy, which has 
fo often been told already both in verfe and profe, is here repeated by 
a female, in verfe, neither fo mean as to merit contempt, nor fo cle- 
vated as to be entitled to much commendation. The genius of Gallia 
interrupts her lamentations to celebrate the profperity of Britain in 
the following lines: P. 15. ; 

«© O happy ifle! how blefs’d Britannia thou! 
How more than blefs’d thy lot, to fit at eafe 
And view thy fons (while plenty crowns thy board) 
United all in harmony and love. 
They rife at early dawn to till the earth, 
While earth rewards them with her choiceft gifts 
‘To fweeten ev'ry toil, When ancient night 
Atlumes her folemn reign, fearlefs of ills 
They peacetul fink to reft ; while balmy fleep 
His ** ready vifit pays,” fmiles o’er their couch 
And jocks them in his foft reviving arms : 
And bufy commerce too, with out{tretch’d wings, 
Brings to thy ports the fpice which Afric yields ; 
Damafcus and Iberia’s choiceft fruit 
She pours into thy lap: while India’s gold 
And orient pearl fhe brings to deck thy fair.” 


Ant. xitte <4 Poetical Epifile to the Honourable Thomas Erfhine. 40. 
p-1g. Price rs. Parfons, 1793. 

advocate for the liberty of the prefs, in times when it is a// 

popular to trample under foot this facred right, will not be 
furprifed to fiud himfelt held up to the public as an objeét of ridicule. 
And while he enjoys the confcioufnefs of pofleffing great talents, and 
) ploying them honeftly in the fervice of the people, he will feel 
little mortification at being called, either in profe or verfe, a felt- 
conceited trifler, or an ambitious pigmy. He will read with a fiile 
the tollowing lines ({elected as the beit in this epiftle), in which Mr. 
| rikine is compared to the old witch, who went up with her broom 


avove the moon to {weep the iky: Pp. 16. 


* Thee I behold, with metaphyfic broom, 
Proud thy illuftrious office to affume, 
Rife like the fabled dame, and fearing high 
Sweep off the cobwebs from the Britith fky ! 
Lo! Paine our fky more like a madman clears, 
Dragging all heaven itfelf about our ears ! 
Thou only ventur'ft, thinking them but dim, 
Great Britain’s moon to fnuff, her flars to trim. 
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See Paine, that moon attack in angrier mood 
At once eclipfe and blot it out in blood! 

‘Then waging tar and wide a wafteful war 
Shake from its dazzling {phere each faucy flar !’ 
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If the venerable fabric of the Britith conftitution Jas cobwebs, why 
fhould any of its keepers be afraid to brufh them away?) Would th 
dome of St. Paul’s be the lefs likely to lait, for being often fwept? 

es: Art. xiv. Notoriety, a Comedy, as it is performed at the Theatre 

Royal, Cowent-Garden. By Frederick Reynolds. 8vo. 75 pages. 
has Price 1s. 6d. Longman. 1793. 
by Tue writer of comedy, in the dramatic exhibition of manners, 
le- ought to rely more on action than words ; he fhould rather expofe the 
hia folly he means to ridicule in the chara¢ter itfelf, than employ the per- 
= fons of the drama in deferibing it. Obvious as this rule is, it is often 

violated in our modern comedies. ‘The audience, who ought to be 
led to difcover, from the courfe of the reprefentation, what are the 
leading features of each principal character, are reminded, in almoft 
every fentence, of its peculiar foible. The play, which now comes 
under our notice, furnifhes more: than one initance of this fault. In 
fir Andrew Acid, the author meant to prefent the audience with the 
charaéter of a fretful, difcontented mortal, who finds a gratification in 
the vexations of other people. Of this he gives them notice in his 
name; and at his entrance he further takes care to have them in- 
formed by his lady, that “* her hufband is fo four, that he is never 
pleafed, but when others are vexed, and never unhappy, but when his 
friends are happy.’’ But befide all this, he is feldom afterwards al- 
lowed to fpeak, without faying, in effect: ** See what a four face I 
have.” The fame remark may be applied, in fome d-gree, to the 
principal character, Nominal. 

The folly which this comedy is intended to ridicule is that of de- 
termining at all events to become wsforious. ‘This folly, though not 
uncommon in life, is in the play painted in fuch glaring colours, and 

Ve with fuch extravagant lines, as to produce a perfect caricature. ‘The 
character, however, is fufficiently lively. Indeed the life of the whole 

oft piece depends upon it, for there is little humour or vivacity in the reff 

be of the characters; nothing peculiarly interefting in the plot; and 

le. through the whole a great deficiency both of wit and fentiment. 

nd 

el Arr. aVe Hartfo rd Bridge ; or, the Shirts of the Cams. An Operatic 

It- Ferce im (09 AEs. P. rformed al the T hi arre Royal, Covent-Garden. 

ile Written by Mr. Pearce. Svo. 41 pages. price 1S. Longman. 

ir. 1793. 

Tus fmall piece is by no means deftitute of humour. Family 
pride is well ridiculed in the chara¢ter of fir Gregory Forefter, and 
the puffing vanity of an eccentric traveller in that of Peregrine Fo- 
refler— whofe name is familiar to the inhabitants of the extreme 
poles, and has been inferibed upon the towers of cities, where the ufe 
of letters is unknown;” © who has traced the Ganges and the Wham- 
boo to their fource, wandered to the fummit of the marble mountains, 
and the mountains of the moon, and toafted muffins at a volcano.” 
it would not be difficult to conjecture the original, which fuggefted 
tie idea of the latter character. 
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Arr. XVI. purieu s Accompli fo ment of the S¢ ripture Prophecies 
abri decd » princrhalls ft afe of the Revelation of Sy. Fe him : eube cin 
are conta! l many Things relative to the late French Revolution in 

: pats 
1789, &%c. Svo. » Pages. Price 3s. 6d. Robiions. 





Tue fevere pe adie of the prote‘tants in France, during 
the reign of Lewis xiv, induced many pious men to feek for con- 
folation in the prophecies of tcripture. Amone others, the 
learned Jurtea, minitter of the de, och Proteitant Church at Rot. 
terdam, pertuaded himfelt, that the tail of fpiritual Babylon, or 
the ¢ hurch of Rome (tor thefe with the perfecuted Protettants 
were fynonimous terms), was fattapproaching:: and to confirm 
himfelf in this belief, he fludied the Apocalypfe of St. John. 
The refult of his i: iquiries and meditations was given in a French 
work, publithed about the year 1685, of which an abridged 
tranflation is here offered to the pub slic. 

If trom the ttle page the reader be led to expect that Juriew’s 

work contains any thing relative to the Jo Revolution, he 
will be entirely difappointed. The de‘truction of popery was all 
that Jurieu found in the prophecies. In saad to make the work 
look towards the recent events in France, awkward and forced 
applications are intvoduced, in claufes and paragraphs inferted by 
the editor, which can fcarcely impofe upon the moit ignorant or 
credulous reader. Whatever merit there might have been in the 
original work, thus curtailed in fome parts, and cked out in 
others, to ferve a particular purpofe, the publicarion lofes all it 
re{pectability, and can have no claim to further attention. 
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Arr. xvit. A. fort WV ay to Truths or, the Chri fiian Dodi rine of a 
Trinity in Unity, illuftrated and conkrined from an Analogy in hp 
Natural Creation. gto. 22 Pages. Price 1s. Rivinetons. 1793+ 


We are verv doubttul whether there be any fhorter way totruth 
than the good old path of inveftig ation ; it there be, we are per- 
fuaded it is not the path ot analog: , in which fancy is for ever 
ruherine the flowers of refemblance, while reafon ought to be 

i im afcertaining the real nati ire of things. Shallow 
iit be the yu Lg ment, or itre ng tac prepoffeilion in ee 
. where tuch analogical proofs as thofe of thi 
admitted as decifive. if the co-exiftence of ait, 
ght in a burning candle; if the three initruments of 
animal lite, the heart, the lungs, and nerves, fubfitiing together 
in one man; it the three powers of underitanding, pafhon, and 
Ipeech, D longing to one rational nature ; if the tr ‘iple ftorin of a 
hon, an eagle, and a bull, in the cherubim defcribed by the ye 
poet hzekiel, which, by the b., had four faces; if three angles 
In one triangle ; three di notes in one pertect harmony ; 
three primary colours in one unity of light; three dimenfions in 
one particle of matter, and the like, were to be admitted as al 
; ments, or pret eatin > evidence, in fupport of the doétrine of 
the Trinity, Ti anene be no very difficult tak to make it appear 
probable, from fimilar analogies, that there are four perfons ~ 
the 
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the divine unity, Or as many more as you pleafe. The furer, if 
not the fhorter method of coming at the truth on this doctrine, 
js to inquire whether this doctrine be taught in the feriptures, and 
be admiitible on any principles of reafon. 


Anr. xvint. Sermons. By John Difney, p.p. r.s. a. In two 
Volumes. 8vo. 909 p- Price 12s. in Boards. Johuion. 1793. 


Tue fermons here prefented to the public are not to be claffed 
among thoie loofe declamations on general fubjects, which, 
though perhaps entitled to fome fhare of praife tor propriety of 
fentiment, or elegance of fiyle, have fearcely any ditting uithing 
features, trom which they may be particularly characterized, 
The ingenious and worthy author, Dr. D, 1s well known to 
the public as a zealous friend to freedom of inquiry, a ttrenuous 
aflertor of the principles of civil and religious liberty, an able 
advocate for reformation, anda faithtul teacher of what he judges 
to be the true doctrines of chriftianity. And thefe are the cha- 
racters under which he feems principally defirous of appearing in 
thefe' difcourfes. Several of them treat, indeed, upon ordinary 
topics of morality and practical religion; but the greater part 
have a more peculiar and appropriate object, and are intended to 
vindicate the common rights of men and chrittians againit civil 
and religious monopoliits ; to expofe the weaknefs and iniquity 
of intolerance ; to excite an ardent love of truth, and afford the 
honeft inquirer afliftance in the purfuit of it; to correct the fup- 
pofed errours and corruptions of chriftianity ; and to give accurate 
and rational explanations of the facred feriptures. If the author 
be too intent upon thefe fubjects, to aim at the frivolous orna- 
ments of popular oratory, he feldom falls into negligence and 
inaccuracy ot ftyle ; on the contrary, he appears to have be towed 
conliderable labour upon his language, in order to exprefs his 
meaning with precifion. The fermons are well fitted to ferve 
the caufe of religion, liberty, and virtue; and may be read with 
pleafure and improvement by all who poffefs, in any degree, the 
liberal {pirit and the love of truth, by which the Writer appears 
tobe animated. ‘The fubjects are—The right of private judgment. 
—Public inititutions for charitable purpofes.—The beauty of ho- 
line is—The fpirit of induttry recommended.—Faft fermon.— 
( brit infufiicient of himfelf.—Defence of public or focial worfhip. 
_—e indication of the apoftle Paul from the charge of fedition.— 
lhe principles of the revolution.—The fecurity of liberty.--The 
Progreilive improvement of civil liberty.—The gofpel of Chrift 
a never-failing fource of peace and joy.—A good charatter tound- 
ed only in religion and virtue.—-Man accountable for his actions, 
confiftently with God’s government of the world.—The inetti- 
mable value of confcious integrity.—The external evidence ot 
the gofpel. —A generous temper congenial with nature and reve. 
lation. — The proper teft of religious truth.—Chrift the deliverer 
of mankind.—Future life and happinefs the proper objects of a 
chriftian’s purfuit.—The hana of human life.—Obedience to 
the gofpel the bett proof of our belief in God.—Repentance and 
‘mendment of life infeparab'e.— The occafion of circumf{pection. 
—Love for mankind bef afcertained by promoting religion and 
4 virtue 
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virtue in the world.—The wifdom of God in the works of cre. 
ation. —Bowing at the name of Jefus.—Chrift the fon of the liy. 
ing God. — The ufe of liturgies. —The bleilings of peace.— The 
hature and effect of fin.—The prophecy of ifaiah concerning 
Chrft.—tin what fenfe Chrift is a propitiation for our fins — 
Religious education.— Ine civil ma; citrate has no cognizance in 
matters of religion, —Compultion in religion unw arrantable.— 
c aute of feparation from any eff ablithed church.-Bla{phemy 
againft the Holy Ghovt. —Impediments to the right knowledge of 
the feript ires —The impoi tunce of the do¢ trines of the eofpel. — 
Super’ rious appre pri: ations OT O} ‘din: iry events. —f/ erte verance in 
the chriftian character.—Chritt’s s ipeech on the crofs no evidence 
of an intermediate ftate.—The refurrection of Jetus.—Mutual 
forbearance and toleration.—The goipel a difpenfation of peace 
and happmefs to thofe who obferve it’s precepts.— The fpirit of 
intolerance.—The religious and virtuous economy of time.— 
"The chritt ian religion independent of civil government.—The 
right knowledge of God and Chrift.—Jeius’s attectionate fym- 
pethy with the iniends of Lazarus. 

Several of thefe difcourfes have been before publifhed feparately. 


Ant. XIX. A Che ntenad ad Lo have b. "EN del Lit Ve rea to the Clergy 0 of 


Vertue b, at th rE) mary Pifttation of George, Lord Bifbop of that 
Diocefe. gto. 38 Pages. Price 1s. Robinfons. 1792 


‘Tre worthy prelate, of whofe literary productions this charge 
was the laft, appears to have left it to the world as an antidote 
againit what he judged the increafing evil of herefy. He cau- 
tions his clerey againtt * prefuming upon an analogy, which a 
not exit, between matheinatical truth and all other truth,’ 
concluding ‘that three cannot be one in divinity, becaufe it can- 
not be fo in arithmetic.’ He advites them, both by carechifing 
and preaching, to inftruct the people in the chriftian my‘teries, 
and preferve among them a proper fenfe of the faving power ot 
fuith. n the fubject of church authority, he inculcates the 
doctrine © e divine right ot epifcopal ordination ; ; maintaining. 
that *no man can miniiter to effect but by God’s own appoint- 
ment; at frit, by his immediate appointment, and afterwards by 
weeefon and derivation from thence to the end of the world.’ In 

lities, bifhop Horne’s do&rine is, that God is the only origi- 

of and that equal rights, and equal liberty, cannot 
focr ye The charge concludes with a caution to 
init levity and dith fipation. 


loral Care. 4 Sermon, prea hed be fore the Ordination of 
vander Eafton, Minifter of the A ffo ate Congre egation m 
, Cripplegate, Sept. 2%, 1792. By Alexander Waugh 
A. niier of the Affociate Congregation in Well-fireet, Ox - 
ford-itreet, London. 8vo. 40 pages. Hogg. 1792. 


Tt doctrine of this fermon is, that the formation of Chrift in the 

ul las the creat objeét of the chriftian minifiry. The earnett ; purfuit 

this object is affectionately recommended to the paftors of the church, 

as the great end of all = labour ; and fundry practical directions are 

down to affift them in attaining it. The fermon will be very a 
table tothe orthodox clafs of theological readers, 
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Art. xxt. Doétrines of the Rafemetion and of the Church of England. 
Sermons. «On Fuftification by Faith alone. 2. On oe Neceffity of re= 
ceiving the Holy Spirit. With an ealy Plan for preaching from foort 
Notes at the End of each Sermon, By the Rev. George Campbell Brod- 
belt, Rector of Afton Sandford, and perpetual Curate of Loud- 

water, Bucks. S8vo. 43 pages. Price rs. Bew. 1793. 


Tur doftrines mentioned in the title are in thefe fermons firenu- 
ovfly maintained, and warmly recommended as the only true grounds 
of chriftian obedience. ‘The preacher has fortified his arguments by 
references to the liturgy and homilies of the church of England, and 
by the authorities of the bifhops Horne and Horfley. At the clofe of : 

each fermon, the heads of it are given in brief hints, fuch as the au- 

thor advifes young preachers to make ufe of in the pulpit, inftead of 
reading their {ermons. 
































Arr. xx11. The genuine Principles of all Rel igtexs Difet, and efpe- 
cially of the Pri teflant Di: enters in England, illufirated and defended. 
A iy YNIONM » delix ‘eved on Sink avs a +> 176 O2, % the Congre (ga- 
tion of Proteftant Diffenters in Hemel-Hempjlead. By John Lidd ion. 
8vo. 32 pages. Price 6d. Johnfon. 1793. 

In order to counteract the prejudices which have of late been taken 
up again! ft the general any m the diffenters, Mr. L. undertakes to 
ftate the princip les upon which their diffent is founded. itis not, he 
favs, founded on a diteppechee tion of the doétrines of the eftablifhment. 
To thefe he aflerts, that the greater part of their body are attached ; 
and he believes there is no rifg ue in faying, ‘ that were diflent or con- 
formity to depend on the belief of the dottrines of the church, by far 
the greater part of the diffenters would be confcientious and zealous 
contormifs, vea much more fo than a great number of the clergy them- 
felves.’ ‘The true rinciples of diffent, according to this writer, are, 
the fnirttuality of the chriftian religion ; the fole dominion of Chrift ; 
the fufficiency of feripture ; and the right of private judgment. Thefe 
points are diflin@tly difcuffed and eftablifhed ; and, in conclufion, it is 
urged, that, unlefs thefe principles be admitted, chriftianity ou ght not 
to have e been taught in the world, what is called the reformation from 
popery ftands condemned, and no reform in religion can take place. 
The fermon is written with temper, and is entitled to a candid re- 
ception. 


Ar T. XXIII. Sermons Upon file EF Names and Title s : tu the Vord 
of Gad to Fefus Chrift. Vol.1. By R. Houfman, a. : "9. 
= pages, Price 2s. 6d. fewed, ‘Leicefter, wi ’ 1GOR, 

Scatcherd and Whitaker. 1793- 


Tu feveral titles, or names, under which Chrift is in th 
courfes confidered, are, God, Wond: rful, Jefus, the Way, the. 
P. ace, the She pherd. The calv1 inifiic fyitem is followed ; a 
tri — treate “a rather practically than theoretically. Inde 
it does the author lay upon reafoni ing in religion, as to a 
the mals of mankind, either through want ot capacit) , O1 
habits of intelleétual indoleace, cannot, in the way of reaf 
deduction, receive aflurance of the authenticity of fcripture, 
hevert, hele ‘is they are required to believe it’s do¢irines, and to. 
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commands, on pain of eterna! damnation. ‘The argument on which he 
refts, as fo fimple in it’s nature, fo conclufive tn it’s determination, and 
fo efficacious 1n it’s confequences, that 1t will torce and fix conviéion 
on the mind, that the gofpe! is a revelation trom God, 1s experience. 
by which he underftands a ftrong tecling of the evil of fin, of the necef- 
fity of a redeemer, and of the power of his grace to deliver finners 
from bondage ;—all which, it 1s obvious to remark, unlefs grounded 

Upon a previous conviction of the truth of chriitianity, is nothing better 

han enthafiattic prefumption.—A continuation of the author’s plan, in 

afubfequent volume, feems to be promifed in the title. 

Art. xxiv. The Duty of fupporting and defending our Country and 
Canjtitution. A Dij. “UV /ey pree hed at Midale bam, iw the County of 
York, Fy b. 10, 793» ON the P; Ape of a lt ar. iW wth a Preface, on 
the Principles of Lrench Civijm. By R. B. Nickolls, tv. B. Dean 
of Middleham. vo. 31 pages. Price is. Blanchard, York; 
Dilly, London. 1793. 

Ir is confidently aiferted, in this difcourfe, that the French 
have fent emiflarics into this country, fome as aflaflins, others as 
incendiaries to ftir up fedition, to raife commotions, to excite tu- 
mults, #0 fet om fre our towns; that their diabolical fchemes for 
this purpofe, which they bad intended to carry into execution @ little before 
Chrifimas, were providentially difcovered in time fufficient to be truf- 
trated ; and that, when fruftrated, thefe incendiaries proceeded to Ire- 
land, to do thofe works of the devil in that kingdom, which they had 
been pioufly deing in their own. As it is to be prefumed, that no 
man would affert, firlt from the pulpit, and then from the prefs, facts 
which he cannot authenticate, it would have been well if the author 
had added, in a note, the documents on which thefe pofitive aflertions 
are grounded. Such a communication might have caft new light upon 
tranfaétions, concerning which the public is ftill very much in the 
dark. Inflead of flaying to fubftantiate fa¢ts, the preacher, however, 
goes on to declaim on the union of piety and good government, and 
to exhort his fellow citizens to detend the Englifh conftitution and 
fate, againft levellers, republicans, and atheifts, The preparatory 
ftrictures upon the pees of French civifm are chiefly intended to 
excite the public indignation againft the promoters of the French revo- 
lution as atheifts; aod to fhow that the robbers of temples and blaf- 
phemers of relivion commonly fall under the judgments of heaven. 
‘This is illufrated from the Roman hiftory ; and it 1s pioufly remark- 
ed, that the murderers of Cafar, in number fixty, every one of them 
died violent deaths within three years, 


Arr. xxv. A Sermon preached before the Right Worfbipful the Mayor of 
Norcwich, and the Corporation, in the Cathedral, on Friday, April 19s 
1793. b ime the Da) appointed to be obferved as a General Faft. y 
he Rev. Robert Potter, a. Mm. Prebendary of Norwich, 40 


nNoO°f 


34 pages. Price rs, Johnfon. 1793. 


Tirr elegant pen of the tranfator of the Greek tragedians is in this dif- 
courfe emploved in fketching an outline of the Britith conftitution, 19 
order to tlluftrate the wifdom of it’s contrivance, and enforce the duty of 
prejerving it inviolate: Mr, P, exprefsly difclaims the fervile — 
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of an indefeafible right in kings to govern wrong, and declares himfelf 
an aflerter of the ripbts otf citizens, and an advocate for the caufe of 
civil liberty. The executive power of this country, vefted in the king, he 
confiders as whol! de:ived from the law, and as a truft for the public 


good. Ti. ugh he fpea cs of laws framed by human prudence as ema- 
nations from. -he wiiiom of God, and as ratified by his authority, it is 
only in the fenfe in which the fame may be faid concerning all moral 
precepts, as thev are founded on equity, and have the welfare of man- 
kind for their end. Submiffion to the ruling powers he inculcates as a 
duty of religio oN ; but on no other ground the in that, fince our creator 
intended that man fhould be as happy as his fituation in this world, and 
his own conduct will permit, and hes therefore formed him with a dif- 
politi n to fociety, and with powers and affections to enjoy the blefs- 
ings of it, whatever powers are neceflary to maintain the good order of 
the focial {tate are the ordinance of God. This do@trine is fo perfectly 
confonant to the noticn, that all government, being for the fake of the 
people, mult be derived from, and muft at all times fubfift by, their 
will: that we are furprized to find in this difcourfe ftrong expreflions 
of difapprobation of the fentiment, ‘ that the king is the creature and 
the fervant of the people, their minifter to execute their pleafure, ac- 
countable to them, fubjest to their controul, and liable to be removed 
at their foveretgn will, and that the laws themfelves are enacted by the 
people, and to be refcinded at their pleafure.” All thts certainly 
1s nothing more than a direét inference from the premifes, that the 
welfare ot the people is the end of all government. M. De 


Art. xxvi. A Difcourfe on National Fafts, by W. Fox, Author of the 
Addre/s on abjiaining from Wep- India Sugar and Ram-nduteref of 
Great Britain refp: ting the French War—Thoughts on the Death of 
the King of France, Sc. S8vo. 16 pages. price 2d. Gurney. 


Mr. Fox jo udly exclaims againft the abfurdity * of affociating re- 
ligious rites with thofe criminal purpofes to which we fhould i imagine 
the rudeft and fimpled ideas of religion muft be inimical.’ Whea 
Adam firtt tr: infgrel ied againft his maker, he very naturally hid him- 
felf among the trees of the garden; but ‘ his more profligate poite- 
rity,’ whea leagued together to commit any crime of peculiar enor- 
mity and exteniive mifchief, © boldly ruth into his prefence, claim hin 
as. partner in their guilt, and demand his affiftance in perpetrating 
their crimes.’ 

It is infifted in very forcible terms, that the nature and fpirit of 
chriftianity is totally re pugnant to a combination of religion and 
war; and although ‘ fince praying has become an art, and practifed 
as a trade, much ingenuity has been difcovered in inventing topics for 
Prayer ;” yet it is d euler to find one that will fuit the purpofes of the 
prefe nt d av. 


‘ 


A faft,’ adds he, ‘ is cert: ainly a mott c convenient mode of didemi- 


and the huf band 1) ae his plough ; to pawrhshee! the han d of Ine 
dufiry to fiand itil, and al! bufinefs to be fufpended throughout the 
hation ; is of itfelf fufficient to alarm and to shonith. The faft ne- 
eeffarily wathte 's the topic of difcourfe, and the obfcureft and re. 


hoteit village in the kingdom becomes the fcene of political ie 
Cc 
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The {mith lays afide his hammer, and the taylor his goofe; in yaiy 
they enquire of each other the caufe of the alarm; obicure danger is 
the moft terrific; and to the alehoufe they adjourn, to drown their 
terror, in drinking church and king; there the curate and the excife. 
man inftru¢t the gaping multiude, and while pouring down their 
throats muddy ale, and poifonous gin, they are told of the excellence 
of the conftitution in church and ftate ; of its danger from republi- 
cans and levellers; from French daggers and French principles; of 
king-killing and atheifm ; paragraphs are read from Burke's fpeeches, 
and from Horfley’s fermon: then all roaring out Britannia, and God 
fave the king, the night pafles in praifing the conttitution, damning 
diflenters, and execrating the French ; interlarded with curiing, fwear- 
ing, quarreling, and obfcenity. 

‘ Thus prepared forthe faft day, they go to church, and their ter- 
rors are confirmed by royal authority. ‘The curate from the defk reads 
what he had before retailed at the alehoufe, and, if able to tack toge- 
ther a few paragraphs trom the newfpapers, and 30th of January fer- 
mons, he afcends the pulpit, and ingratiates himfelf with the ‘{quire 
and rector, by making a flaming fermon againft the French, and thea 
finifhes the fatt day with the jovial fare at the manor-houfe.’ $0 


Art. xxvit. A Sermon at the Gravel Pit Meeting in Hackney, 
April 19, 1793; being the Day appointed for a General Faft. By 
Jofeph Prieitley, LL. De FeR.s.5 &C. Svo. S2pa. Pr. 35, 
fobnfon. 1793. 

Tue leading doétrine of this fermon is fuch as all parties and 
fects muit agree in approving. Without entering into the dif- 
cuffion of any of thote great political quettions which at prefent 
itate the world, Dr. P. calls the attention of his audience to 
1¢ providence ot God, and exhorts them to a pious acknow- 
ledement of his hand in national calamities of every kind. War, 
in particular, he confiders as the work of God; and fhows that, 
calamitous as it is, like all other evils, it is calculated to produce 
many ood effects, and is therefore no unfuitable initrument to 
be employed by the benevolent ruler of the univerfe. As the 
only effectual means of removing national calamities by fecuring 
the favour of Divine Providence, he recommends repentance and 
scformation of manners; and he applies the important dottrine 
rhat God 1s the ultimate and-proper author of all events, as aa 
argument for reitraining our refentment againft mex, who are m- 
truments in his hands by means of whom good will be made to 
reiult trom evil. 

The preient war, Dr. P. remarks, promifes to be peculiarly #* 
freciive with re{pect to matters both of a civil and of an eccle- 
fiallical nature. Pp. 

‘ 


> 
t} 


sf. 

This war, in common with moft others, is in part, no doubt, 
war ot ambition; the parties concerned in the alliance againit 
France (probably all of them except ourfelves) hoping to be 
ners, by getting an additional extent of territory, little as fueh 
in adCinion of dominion contributes to the real benefit of the 
fubjects, theugh it adds to the imaginary glory of the princes 
But what is peculiar to this war 18, that it is a war refpecting the 
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rinciples of government, and therefore neceffarily leads to the dif- 
cuflion of the fubject, infinitely more than any writings; and all 

difcuffion leads to knowledge, and ‘all real knowledge to iin- 
provement. We may expect, therefore, that, whatever be the 
iflue of the war with refpect to victories or defexts, it will lead to 
the melioration of the condition of men, as members of civil 
fociety. 

This war is fometimes called a war of religion, it being 
aaa that, in the new covernment of France, there is to be 
no pi oper eftablifhment of any form of religion whatever. 
Here then will be another great experiment added to that in 
North Am erich, to decide the queftion, whether the bufinefs of 
religion, and that of cial government, can be better conducted fe- 
seg or in conjunction. But, in fact, experience has al- 
ready decided this great quettion. We have already feen what 
it is that an eftablifhment of religion has been able to do in 
France. Under what mode of government in this refpect, was 
the great number of unbelievers that is fo much complained of in 
France formed, but under an eit ablifhment, a form of religion 
prelcribed, 4 and provided for by the ftate? It is not even pre- 

tended, that, excepting the cafe of the emigrant clergy, they 
have been the irreligious that have banifhed the religious. For 
it is acknowledged that the emigrant nobleffe had as little reli- 
gion as the members of the National Conv ention, all of whom, 
however, are by no means unbelievers in chriftianiry. In fact, 
the civil citablifhment of chriftianity had almoit extinguifhed 
every thing of real chriftianity in the country; the fuperior 
clergy themfelves, having, by repute, as little of it as the no- 
biefle. And it will not be pretended, that the atheifm, now fo 
generally afcribed to the French nation, was produced by the 
revolution, and did not exift in the country before. Can it be 
doubted, then, but that a friend to real chriiiianity muft be an 
enemy to the civil eftablifhment of it ?’ 

In the pre eface to this fermon, Dr. P., after afhigning his rea- 
fons for uniting with his fellow citizens in the oblervance of 2 
day appointed by civil authority for a general fait, apologizes 
for the freedom with which he has, on all occafions, declared and 
maintained his opinions, by remarking that, though 1n cafes of a 

merely civil nature it be right for the minority to fubmit to the 
decifion of the Majority, it is wife in the majority to bear with 
any mere diflerence of opinion in the minority, and to throw no 
impediment in the way of the freeit difcufSon of their dilfeiehoens 
fince this is the only method of detecting errour, {peculative or 
practical, and of improving the condition of mank ind. P. vi. 

* Every y attempt to fupprefs opinion by force, is fuch a cone. 
feflion of the weaknefs of any caufe, and of an utter inability to 
maintain it by reafon and argument, that there is no inftance in 
hiftory in which it has anfwered, or in which it has not operated 
to overturn what it was intended to eftablifh. What did an index 
expurgatorius, copious as it was, do for the church of Rome ? 
On this account I am concerned te fee, what looks like the com- 
mencement 
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mencement of an index expurgatorius for the conftitution of 
England. 

‘ In cafes in which the commands of man are apprehended 
to interfere with the commands of God, there can be no hefita- 
tion which we ought to prefer; and therefore a wife nation will 
carefully avoid all perfonal interference of civil government with 
matters of religion. For as men who think at all, will think 
ditferently, to entorce obedience to any commands, which fome 
perfons may apprehend to be contrary to the laws of God, and 
the dictates of contcience, may be to alienate the affections of 
the mott valuable members of the community, and lead to their 
banifhment and extirpation, which cannot be tor the advantage of 
any flate.’ 

The preface concludes with a declaration of the author’s ho. 
nett intentions, and friendly difpofitions towards his country, 
and a repetition of his complaint againft Mr. Burke for having 
afferted in the houfe of commons, that Dr. P. had declared hot- 
tility againit the conititution of this country. ‘The dodor’s 
letter to Mr. Burke on this fubje& is inferted. 


ARE. xxvrir. Sins Crovern me ut, Sins of the Nation .- w @ Dije urfe 
far the kafh, appointed on April 19, 1793+ By a Volunteer. 8vo. 
2pages. Price is. Johnion. 1793. 


THis difcou rfe is fimilar in it’s leading idea to another on the fame 
occation, {noticed in our Review for April, p. +234 intitled, ‘* Food 
for National Pi nIteNCe, and age 2 the fubject with uncommon 
energy of fentiment, and elegance of writing. The language of the 


pr clam ition for a faft, according to this able and animated wricer, 18 
a call upon the people to contefs, not every man his own fins, but all 
the fins of all. ‘The vices of the uation are divided into thofe refpett- 
ing it’s own internal proceedings, and thofe which refpe& their relation 
to other ftates. Under the former divifon are noticed the crime of 
permitting oppreflive laws to remain, and the national vices of extra- 
Vagance, pride, and crue!ty.—Cn the firft of thefe heads, Mrs. 
Barbauld, for to her we 4 not he‘itate to afcribe it, writes thus: P.g 
‘ It 1s painful to reflect how many atrocious covernments there are 
in the world; and how litdle even they who enjoy good ones, feem to 
unideritand their true nature. We are apt to {peak ‘of the happinefs of 
bs Ing unde ran ld covernment, 2s it it were hr ke the h lapr ninefs of 
hh ny un jer an induls gent climate; and when we thank God for it, 
we rank it with the ble nes of the air and of the foil; hereas we 
ought to thank God for the ‘wifdom and virtue of living ‘cane a good 
gover ermnent ; for ; , od government is the firft of national duties. It 
as indeed a happtnets, and one which demands our mott grateful hestits 
to be born ut nder one which {pares us the trouble and hazard of chang- 
ing it; bora aren born under a good government, will p robably not 
die under one, it th ev conceive of it as of an Sadoleut and pave 
happineis, » be left for its prefervation to fortunate conjunctures, 
and the rattan and variable chances of incalculable events ;-—our 

tecond duty is to keep it good. 
* We thall not be able to fufil either of thefe duties, except we cul- 
tivaic in our hearts the requifite difpofitions, One of the mot rise: 
ousces 
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fources of evil in the tranfattion of national affairs, is a fpirit of in- 
fybordination. Without a quict fubordination to lawful authority, 
eace, order, and the ends of good government, can never be attained. 
To fix this fubordination on its proper bafis, it is only neceflagy to 
eftablifh in our minds this plain principle, that the will of the mino- 
rity fhould ever vield to that of the majority. By this fimple axiom, 
founded on thofe common principles of juitice which all men under- 
fand, the largeft feciety may be held together with equal eafe as the 
{mallett, provided only fome well contrived and orderly method be 
eftablithed for afcertaining that will. It is the immediate extinétion of 
all faction, fedition, andtvranny. It fuy erfedes the neceffity of go- 
verning by fyftems, ot blinding or terrifying the people. It puts ae 
end @ jually to the cabinet cabal, and the mufiled confpiracy, and oc- 
cafions every thing to go on fmoothly, openly, and tairly ; whereas, 
if the minority attempt to impofe their will upon the majority, fo un- 
natural a ftate of things will not be fubmitted to without conftant ftrug- 
eles on the one fide, and conitant jealoufies on the other. There are 
two defcriptions of men who are 1n danger of forgetting this excellent 
rule; public functionaries, and reformers. Pu blic funéti: onaries, being 
entruited with large powers for managing the affairs of their fellow- 
citizens, which management, from the nature of things, muft necef- 
farily be in the hands of a few, are very apt to confound the executive 
power with the governing will; they require, therefore, to be obferved 
with a wholefome fufpicion, and to be frequently reminded of the 
nature and limits of their office.—Reformers, conceiving of them- 
felves, as of a more « enlighten ed clafs than the bulk of mankind, are 
hkewife apt to forget the deference due to them, Stimulated by 
newly difco. ered truths, of which they feel the full force, they are not 
, ling to wait for the ¢ gra dual {pread of knowledge, the fubfiding of 
paflion, and the undertmi ning of prejudices. ‘Lhey too contema a 
iwinihh multitude, and aim at: in anitocracy of talents. It is indeed 
their butinefs to attack the prejudices, and to rectity, if they can, the 
fyftems of their countrvmen, but, in the mean time, to acquieice in 
them. It is their butinefs to fow the feed, and let it he patiently in the 
bofom of the ground, perhaps for ages—to prepare, not to bring 
about revolutions. ‘Lhe public is not always in the wrong tor not 
giving into their views, even where they have the appearance of reafon ; 
tor their plans are often crude and premature, their ideas too penned 
for real lite, and influenced by their own particular caft of thinkin 
they Want people to be ha Iippy their Way ; wherea » every one muft + 


happy his own way. bt reedom 1s a goc od thing, but if a nation is not 
ditpofed to aceept of it, it is not to be prefented to them on the point 


of a bayonet. Freedom i is a valuable bieffing, bur if even a nation 
that has enjoy ed that bk fling, evidently choole “tO give it up, the voice 
of the peop le oug bt to prey ail : >; men no!: nore liberal mines f{hould warn 
them in deed what they a re about ; but havi ing done th; at, they fhould 
cquicfce, Jf s e ettablithed r cligion, in any copntt ry, is abfurd and 
duperitisious in the eyes of thinking men, fo lo ong as itis the religion of 
the generality, it ought to prevail, and the m mordty fhould not even 
with, to fupplant it. The endea avouring to overthrow any fvitem.be- 
Ofe it is giv Ch up by the rr sajority, is facuien - the endeay ouring to keep 
Rafter it is given up by them, is tyranny; Doth_are equaily Phe 
an 
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and both proceed from the fame caufe, the want of a principle of due 
fibordination.’ 

With refpect to the conduct of a nation to other ftates, it is 
— that dif ere nt communities are neighbours living together ing 
flate of nature, that is without any common tribunal to which ¢t 
may carry their differences, but that they are not the lefs bound to al} 
the duties of neighbours, to mutual fincerity, juftice, and kind offices, 
—The ob ligation: of national juttice were, ‘perhaps, never itated mor 
forcibly than in the following paflage: Pp. 22. 

¢ We are bound to ju! tice—Not only in executing our engage. 
ments, but in cultivating a {pirit of moderation in our very 
wifhes. Mot contrary to this is a fpecies of patriotfm, which 
confit's in inverting the natural courfe ot our feelings, in being 
afraid of our neighbour’ s profperity, and rejoicing at his misfor 
tunes. We fhould be afhamed to fay, My neighbour’s houfe 
was burnt down lait night, | am glad of it, I fhall have more 
cuftom to my fhop. My neichbour, thank God, has broken his 
arm, I fhall be fent for to attend the families in which he was 
employed ; but we are not afhamed to fay, Our neighbours are 
weakening themfelves by a crucl war, we fhall rife upon theit 
ruins. Ww c mutt act in oppofition to the peace-makcrs ; we mut 
hinder them trom being reconciled, and blow the coals of difcord, 
otherwife their commerce will revive, and goods may remain in 
our crammed warchoufes. Our neighbours have bad laws and @ 
weak government ; heaven forbid they fhould change them, for 
then they might be more flourithing than ourfelves. We have 
tracts of ‘territory which we cannot people tor ages, but we mut 
take great care that our neighbour does not get any footing there, 
for he would foon make them very uleful to him.—T hus do we 
extend our grafping hands from eait to weft, from pole to pole, 
and in our feltith monopolizing {pirit are al leo angry that the 
fun fhould ripen any productions but for our markets, or the 
ocean bear any vetiels but our own upon its broad bofom. We 
are not afhamed to ufe that folecifm in terms, natural enemies; 
as if nature, and not our own bad pathons, made us enemies; 35 
if that relation, from which, in private life, flows confidence, 
affection, engearing intercourfe, were in nations only a fignal for 
mutual flaughter; and we were like animals of prey, folitarily 
ferocious, who look with a jealous eye on every rival that in- 
trudes within their range of des raitation—and yet this language 
is heard in a chriftian coun try, and thefe dete! lable maxims ¥ ail 
themielves under the femblince of virtue and public (pirit.—We 
havea golden rule, if we will but apply it ; it will meafure great 

things as well as fmall> it will meafure as true at the Antipodes 

er on the coaft of Guinea, as in our native fields. It 1s that 
univerfal flandard of we’ ghts < and meafures which alone will fim 
plity all butinefs ; :=Do to ot hers, as ye would that others fhould 
do pnto you.’ 

The true meaning of the term ever is thus ex; plained : P. 27. 

* Of late years, indeed, we have known none of the calamities 
of war in our own cov intry but the wafteful expence of it; 4 
fitting aloof from. thoie circumflances of pertonal provocation 
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which in fome meafure miyht excafe its fury, we have calmly 
voted flaughter, and merchandized deftruction—fo much blood 
and tears for fo many rupees, or dollars, or ingots. Our wars 
have been wars of cool calculating intereit, as tree from hatred as 
from love of mankind; the paflions which ftir the blood have 
had no fhare inthem. We devote a certain number of men to 
perth on land and tea, and the reit of us fleep found, and, pros 
rected in our ufual occupations, talk of the events of war as what 
diverfities the flat uniformity of life. 

¢ We fhould, therctore, do well to tranflare this word war into 
language more intelligible tous. When we pay our army and 
our navy eftimates, let us fet down—fo much tor killing, to much 
for maiming, fo much tor making widows and orphans, fo much 
for bringing famine upon a diftrict, fo much tor corrupting ci- 
tizens and fubjeéts into {pies and traitors, fo much for ruining 
induitrious tradefmen and making bankrupts, (ot that {pecies of 
ditrefs at leatt, we caz torm an idea,) fo much tor letting loofe 
the demons of tury, rapine, and lait within the fold of culti- 
vated focietv, and giving to the brutal ferocity of the mott fero- 
cious, its full tcope and range of invention. We fhall by this 
means know what we have paid our money tor, whether we have 
made a good bargain, and whether the account is likely to pafs 
—clfewhere. We mutt take in too, all thofe concomitant circum- 
flances which make war, confidered as battle, the leaft part of 
itfelf, pars minima fui. We muf fix our eyes, not on the here 
returning with conquwelt, nor yet.on the gallant othcer dying in 
the bed of honour, the fubjeét of picture and of {cag, but on 
the private foldier, forced into the fervice, exhauited by camp- 
hcknefs and fatigue; pale, emaciated, crawling to,an hotpital 
with the profpect of life, perhaps a long life, blafted, afelets, and 
fuffering. We mutt think of the uncounted tears of her who 
weeps alone, becauie the only being who thared her fentiments 
is taken from her; no martial mufic founds in unifon with her 
feelings ; the long day paffes and he returns not. She does not 
fhed her forrows over his grave, for fhe has never learnt whether 
he ever had one. If he had returned, his exertions would not 
have been remembered individually, for he only made a -fmall 
imperceptible part of a human machine, called a regiment. We 
muit take in the long ficknefs whieh no glory foothes, occafioned 
by diftrefs of mind, anxiety, and ruined fortunes.—Thefe are 
not fancy-pictures, and if you pleafe to heighten them, you can 
every one of vou do it for yourfelves. We mutt take in che 
confequences, felt perhaps for ages, before a country which has 
been compleatly defolated, lifts its head again; like a torrent of 
lava, its worft mifchief is not the firft overwhelming ruin of towns 
and palaces, but the long fterility to which it condemns the track 
. has covered with its ftream.’ 

Several juft and weighty remarks are added on the fhare of guile 
which individuals have in national fins; and the difcourfe concludes 
with an exhortation to the culture of found and ufeful principles, 
adapted to the exigency of the times. 

Vou, xvi, O if 
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If we have allowed this difcourfe more than a proportionable hare of 
our attention, it is partly becaufe we think that, as a literary perform. 
ance, it claffes in the firft order of merit; but chiefly becaufe we are of 
opinion that, with a moft happy union of energy and moderation, it 
inculcates fentiments of political and moral wifdom of the higheft in. 


portance to the peace and profperity of this country. 


Arr. xx1x. Religion, a Prefervative againft Barbarifa and Anarchy, 
A Sermon from Feremiah xiii. 16. Preached at the Hague, February 
13¢4, 1793, on the Day of the General Fat, By A, Maclaine, p. p, 
gto. jopages. Price 1s,6d, Cadell. 


Tue refpectable name of the tranflator of Mofheim’s Ecclefiattical 
Hiftory will raife a confiderable degree of expettation from this fer- 
mon; and we are perfuaded, that it will not be read without confirm. 
ing the opinion which the public has long entertained of Dr. Mac- 
Jaine’s abilities, ‘The difcourfe exhibits a picture of the prefent time 
as a time of danger, and points out the national duty to which this 
time of danger loudly calls. Among the caufes of alarm are parti- 
cularly fpecified, a fpirit of irreligion, a {pirit of popular commotion, 
and a fpirit of war and dominion.—The decline of refpect for reli- 
gion, and the departure of that virtuous fimplicity of manners which 
formerly chara¢terifed the Dutch, are lamented; and thefe growing 
evils are imputed to the influence of the principles and example of the 
French nation.—On the fubje& of popular commotion, Dr. M. ex- 
pretles in ftrong terms his apprehenfions refpe¢ting the party known in 
Holland by the name of patrioss, Speaking of the commotions ia 
France, he proceeds: P. 19. 

* If fuch a {pirit of diforder fhould arife in this peaceable and in- 
duttrious country, merciful heaven! what would become of us? We 
had painful fymptoms of it fome years ago, which fraternal charity 
would wifh to forget, but which, in wifdom and prudence, we are 
obhged to recollect, that we may prevent their return, arm ourfeives 
with the facred principles of religion and virtue againft the licen. 
thous maxims that uce them, and point out, as the enemies of 
human fociety and human felicity, the perfons that would dare to te 
new our difcords, Our late troubles were fomented: and inflamed by. 
the fame unprincipled enemy who threatens us at prefent with unjutt, 
unprovoked hoftilities; and had they not been providentially {up- 
prefled, they would have involved us in calamities fimilar to thole 
which have been produced im our neighbourhood by the fury of fa 
matical reformers and law-givers. Even the progre/s they made was 
afflicting, by its unhappy effects on our national ftrength and rt 
fources. We fhall not eater into any farther detail concerning them, 
as all thefe things mutt be freth in your memory. But we atk, Where 
4s the virtuous citizen, whatever his political opinions may be, whe 
would with the return of fach times, to trouble the tranquillity aud 
blaft the profperity of a country where the voice of the oppreflor was, 
never heard, where every man fitteth under bis own vine and his own fg: 
éree, under the protection of a mild government and equal laws ; with 
full fecurity for his perfon and property, the freedom of his attions 
and opinions, and the unmoleft enjoymeat of ali bis focial and do 
aneftic comforts 
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Difcourfing on the third calamxy, war, Dr. M. introduces an ine 
direct predi¢tion, concerning the members of the French convention : 
he fays of them, * they are the fanguinary dictators of an infatuated 

je, whom God is permitting for a while to chattife as, betore they 
perype f Modern predittions have fo often failed, that it 1s furprifing 
4 wife man fhould chufe to hazard his reputation for wifdom on fuch 
precarious ground, M. De 
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Art. xxx. A Letter from Folu Cartwright, Efq. to a Friend at 


Boflon, in the County of Lincoln; and to all other Commoners 
avho have afjeciated in Support of the Conftitation. 8vo, 68 Pages. 
Price 1s. 6d. Ridgway. 1793. 


Turs letter, dated Jan. 28, 1793, is addreffed to the Rev. 
Samuel Partridge, and abounds with a vqriety of mifcellancous 
obférvations, on the late and prefent fituation of this country. 
After obferving that he had experienced the united ettorts of cae 
lumny and detraction, in confequence of his political opinions, 
Mr. C. boafts of having been the firft who made the * defe&s in 
parliamentary reprefentation, together with a fyitematic and con- 
ilitutional retorm thereof, the fubject of a diftinét treatife’ Al- 
though others, ‘with more genius,’ May have tince taken the 
field, he has the fatisfa¢tion to feel, that his has been a pott of 
fome honour. At the period when he firlt appeared ‘in the 
vanguard of reform,’ faint indeed was the pretpect of fuccefs ; 
the certain triumph of the caufe, depending on the diftution of 
conititutional knowledge, was, however, to be forefeen ; and 
that triumph is not now far diflant. 

‘I hope our underflanding will no more be infulted by that old 
pretence, that this is not the time tor reform. What! not the 
time, when all men are called upon, and canvaffed man by man, 


‘to declare, that wath their lives and fortunes they will fypport 


the Conflitution upon its true principles !—And when, at the fame 
time, all the power and property in the kingdom is affociated, and 
the whole militia is under arms, for fecuring the public peace! 
There never was a time fo fate and fo fit. By every principle 
that can bind an honeft man, every aflociator is bound to reform ; 
a pledge to reform, if reform be wanted, is in the very effence of 
his engagement to the public. 1f under a general pledge to fup- 
port the Conititution, it be a duty to prevent incroachments that 
may poffibly be made, furely ta correti incroachments made ale 
ready muft be a double duty. Under our prefent fecurity, to 
talk of a fear of difturbances from moving the quettion of reform, 
would be, in a two-fold fenfe, to offer an infult to our under 
ftandines. Infurredioa, in the f-f place, if there were any dif- 
Pofition to it, never had fo dll an opportunity, and /eccndly, as 
reform muft cure the difcontent refpeéting reprefentation, and a 
corrected reprefentagion muft cure all other curable dittempers in 
the flate; f@ it is evident, chat to move the queftion of reform 
mutt give fatisfaétion to all men, except to the few who make @ 


trade of our Siberties. 
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‘To fay that a reform in Great Britain ought to be refitted, 
were as much as to fay, that ferious, well-founded difcontents 
ought to remain ; and that how tully foever the d:zg and the lords 
ough to be made eafy refpecting their rights under the conftitu- 
tion, the people ought to have folid grol inds of diffatisfaction and 
complaint remaining among them. But this will not be the lan- 
riage of any con{cientious aflociator, who has undertaken ta 
fi pport the conttitution, and who has repretented it, (that is, in 
theory,) as @ modelof political pertection, worthy ot the poopy: 3 
warmeit attachment. No,—between the ding, the Jords, and the 
commons, every upright atfociator will hold a iteady even balance, 
and do tirict jutlice to each. At the fame time that he, being one 
of the peopl ¢ means to act fairly by reyalry and nodzlity, he cannot 
in¢an. to give them more and the people lefs than their re{pective 
fhares in the covernment; and he will fpurn at the thought of 
being himt felt cajole d into a dupe, for undermining that part ot 
the confitution where his own rights, and all that is dear to him, 
15 dk polite d. 

‘While he fo affectionately feps forwird to guard the rights of 
the crown trom even the very ap prehenfion | “of attack, will he 
fhut his eyes to the crimiaal exittence of treasury boroughs, and to 
the violation ot deeenc y, in a long litt of members of the people's 


houfe of parliament holding enormous emoluments under the 


CrOWLM ak 
‘While the aflociator awho, as one of the people, fo honourably 
and fo dulintereliedly interpofes his field to protect the ungrate- 
rage from the darts ot republicaniim, can he, w ithout in- 
ion hear, that erghty-eight feats in the Houfe of Commons 
are become mere ap pendages to the ettates of certain noblemen 3 
while feventv-two more, by means of influence, are notorioufly 
at their command; making together one hundred and fixty filled 
by the creatures ot the lor s+ - and under what other clafs than 


r 
that of the ariiiocracy, will reafon and fa& permit him to arrange 


R| 
l 
thote wealthy borough-holding commoners, who equally com- 
mand ON) HUNDRED AND THIRTY SEATS MORE ref While you, 
my deat ath ot the aflociations, tell us how pertect a and how ex- 


! } 


ien?f our 


yiititution 13, are you aware that it has fuitained 
{i lariaing 2 ae violation which, in effect, deftroys it "s 
effence, and defeats it’s end? Will vou, by your language, ine 
vite the whole traternity of the borough-brokers to turn you inte 


ridicule 2? Wall you retufe to hear or to fee when boroughs are 


—_) 





** The vote in the Infh Houte of Commons for a committee te 
ci tet 1 nto the i} ate ot the repre lent: ition, hus been accompanied 


rh nh leave to biuing in a place bill, a penfion bill, and a refpoa- 
ibility bill. 


(+ There is reafon to beliewe thar 
ot the’number. 


t t 
*} “* Seeing the mfelves already approaching, or at leaft in a fitu- 


a of being on day 3 incor par ated in the 1 rank ot nobility, they 
mi tt gitcove: their OWN intereit in dctending it’s sights.’ 


this account is feveral flort 


atix 


hawked 
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hawked about, or put to auction ? 
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Or will you connive at the 


golde n fons of the eatt, when they buy up feats of le ell: ition in 


parcels 


And it your Houfe ef Commons have been, by its 


forms, com pelled quietly to entcr upon its very journals the pe- 
tition of an intrepid man*, ftating that the feats in that houfe 


s+ are as notorioutly rented and bought as the itandings tor c 
1 atk, who aflock: ate in {upport of our ex- 


; 


at a fair ¢;”’ will you, 


-attle 


cellent coniitugon, think ita time to let fuch things pafs with- 


out enquiry r Thete, 


my friend, 


are: the flagitious practices, 


the true feditions, con{piracies ana treafons againit the conititu- 
tion, which Mr. Patt oxght to have proclaimed through the land ; 


and which, in mott ferious truth, 


our aflociations. 


now demand he: Vv igilance “t 


We leave thefe weighty ial energetic remarks to be anfwered 


by the encmies of retora, obferving at the fame time, 


that they 


at prefent calculated to make a deep and lafting impreffion on 


the minds ot every liberal and difinteretted man. 
cannot avoid quoting the pag 
got the nav igation of theS 


mifs this arucle, wee 
dilemma,’ relative to the openin 


Betore we dif- 
moral 
cheldt, 


one of the principal pretences for the prefent war. 


‘For the fulfilment of the Treaty 
quith Holland. 

‘rit, As an individual, the 
treaty of my nation, under the 
refrictions pointed out in the 
foregoing enquiry, lays me un- 
der a moral ob] rgation, volunta- 
nly and actively to fulfil it. 

‘ 2dly, England, at the time 
of making this treaty, was, ac- 
cording to the theory of its go- 
vernment, a free nation. 


*sdly, When the Dutch, fpeak- 
ing through reprefentatives, 
chofen by themfelves , fhall caule 
the Stadtholder actually to de- 
mand the ‘fulfilment of our en- 
sagement under this treaty, then 
1 fhall think the true’ merits of 
it ouht to be fully and fairly 


difcuffed in Engl lind, before’ an 
anfwer -be giv en. 


the Dutch, 





“Againft the fulfilment of theTreaty 
avith Holland. 

©rft, Moral obligation forbids 

me to viel ite the natural rights 

of the Belgians to navigate “the 

principal river in their coun- 


try. 


‘sdly, England, at the time 
of ma king this treaty, hada re- 
prefentation fo imperfect, that 
the treaty could nor, in fact and 
truth, be the true expreflion of 
o nation’s will and confent. 

‘3dly, Until f know of an ac- 
tual demand made in behalf of 
and exprefled by 
reprefentatives choten by that 
nation, for England to fulfil her 
engagement, I fhall not think 
that Englifhmen need to troue 
ble themielves about the treaty 
at all, except to difapprove of 
its fulfilment until fuch a de- 
mand have been made. 





‘ *'"Mr. Horne Tooke. 


* t Jovis g die Decembris, 1790.” 
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* For the fulfilment of the Treaty 
with Holland 

¢athly, Suppofing fuch a de- 

rand ever fhould be made, l 

fhall then fuppofe that to de- 
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‘Againf rhe fulfilment af theTre 
sainf it Seite § "9 
‘4thly, Suppofing fuch ade. 

mand ever fhould be made, the 

moral obligation of not fhedding 


ive the Belgians of the ufe of 
the finetl river and the grand fea 
port of their country, would be 
convenient to Hojand. 


man’s blood, of not plunging 
my country into the horrors of 
war, and of not entailing on fus 
ture gencrations of Engliflimen 
infufferable debts and taxes, in 
my mind, fo infinitely oute 
weigh the reafons on the other 
lide, that neither my voice nor 
my money will voluntarily be 
siven for entering into the pro- 
poied war.’ 





Ant. xxxt. A foort Sketch of the Revolution in 1688, with Obfer- 
wations on that Eveat. By Lxhus. The fecond Edition, muck 
enlarged and illuttrated. 1793. 


As we are accuftomed to look up to the revolution in 1688, 
and bettow the higheft encomiums on the conftitution then cftae 
bliflied, it is here very properly concluded, that we ought to des 
vote fome portion of our time to the confideration of that impor- 
tant epoch, in order that we may either have a fuller confciouf- 
nels of the propriety of the terms ‘ memorable, glorious, and 
immortal,” which it 1s the fafhion to apply to that period, or ree 
cal the too Gattering epithets we have hitherto beftowed upon it. 

_ The following patiage will evince the author’s opinion cancern- 
ung the queftion under conideration ; 

* But whatever were the rights demanded by the people at the 
revolution, it 1s obvious that deinand, though acceded to, could 
be of no real avail, unle{s thofe rights were properly fecured ia 
future. This was the error into which the nation had fallen in 
former reigns. it had contented itfelf with the mere grant, rhe 
momentary redrefs of grievances, without taking any efiective 
caution to circumferibe that power from the cruel talons of which 
at was then but barely liberated. For this fecurity there were 
but two things neceflary to be attended to at the revolution, and 
as we are fo much accutlomed to extol the wifdom that was then 
difcovered, iet us examine whether this attention was abfolutely 
paid. The frit was, to diminith in fome effeétive manner, by 
deeds and not by words, the exorbitant prerogative of the crown; 
and the fecond, to felect, from the great body of the people, 4 
definitive number of reprefentatives equally chofen, and beyond 
the poihtility of minitlerial influence —Thar the firft was not 
attended to was obvious; for the powers poffe fied by Willan, 
though in fome reipects efenfbly ditterent, were, in reality, alto- 
gether the fame as had been poffeffed by James; there was 3 
change of families, but not a change of prerogative; and it was 


owing tothe different difpofitions ot the houfe of Stuart, and “ 














Lalius’s Sketch of the Revolution in 1688. 19% 
ef Orange, rather than any thing elfe, that the nation was fo 
much happier under the latter than under the former. 

« The new monarch retained,” fays Smollett, (an hiftorian who 
eannot be fuppofed to have poffeffed any undue bias on the popu- 
lar ide, who was exprefsly engaged by the court, and paid moft 
exorbitantly for his writings,) ** the new monarch ret&ined thé 
old regal power over parliaments in its full extent. He was left 
at liberty to convoke, adjourn, prorogue, and diffolve them at his 
pleafure. He was enabled to influence elections, and opprefs 
corporations. He poffeffed the right of chufing his own council, 
of nominating all the great officers of flate, of the houthold, the 
army, the navy, and the church. He referved the abfolure 
command of the militia; fo that he remained matter of all the 
infttaments and engines of corruption and violence, without any 
other reftraint than his own moderation and prudent regard to 
the claim of rights and principles of refiitance, on which the 
revolution was founded. The king who was made by the peo- 
pic, had itin his power to reign without them; to govern gare 
divino, though he was created jure humano; and though the 
change proceeded from a republican fpirit, the fettlement was 
built upon tory maxims.” 

“ Let not the eftablifhment at the revolution,” fays Mr. Hume, 
“deceive us. “It was only the fucceflion, and that only in the 
regal part ef the government, which was then changed. And it 
was only the majority of feven hundred that determined the 
change for near ten millions. I doubt not, indeed, but thé bulk 
of thefe ten millions acquiefced willingly in the determination ; 
but was the matter left, in the leaft, to their choice? Was it 
hot juftly fuppofed to be, from that moment, decided ; andevery 
man punifhed who refufed to fubmit to the new fovereign * ?” 

* Nor, [continues the author, }did the wifdom of this convention 
of the people appear moire con{pieuous in the parliamentary fyf- 
tem it adopted, whereby it might be rendered equal, and inde- 
pendent, than in the active meafures it purfued to retrench the 
powers of the throne. Never did a fairer opportunity prefent 
itfelf for this purpofe thah at the revolution ; never were the 
reprefentatives of a nation more called upon by duty to engagé 
in this arduous undértaking, than thofe at that time affembled, 
But they tranfaéted nothing worthy of notice. With the moft 
culpable indifference they perm:ed the golden moment to glide 
by unimproved, expended it ina mere puerile and a verbal dit 
putation ¢, and future generations have to fuffer through their 
negligetice. In reality, the fyftem adopted at that time was the 
yer which had been in ufe before, and which is in ufe itill; a 
yitem, if fyitem it may be called, which has been réprobated by 
every party for a century, as a fyftem of inequality and depen- 


a 





* * Effays, vol. 1. of the Original Contratt. 

* ¢ Concerning the terms ‘ abdicated,” ‘* deferted,” and “ va- 
vant ;”” on the choice of which, aé to propriety, they were 2 long 
time incapable of deciding. An indecifion which was properly 
@ommegied upon, and ridiculed by the parliament of Scotland.’ 
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dence ; which has never yet been rectified, and which, perhaps, 
has not in its power to rectify itfelf.’ 

We apprehend, however ‘much the bulk of the nation may 
differ from the opinions here entertained, refpecting the revoly- 
tion, that the with for * a reform in the conilitution,’ as far as 
it regards ‘a fyitem of lefs corruption and ine juality;? is ges 
nerally and core ally aflented to. 

The prefe nt pam; shiet is written with a confiderable degree of abi- 
lity, a wee ‘oms to sroceed trom a mind familiar with our hittory , and 


w armly attached to the rights of Engli fhmen, 


Arr. xxxit. Objervations an the Conftitution and apparent State of 
Great Britain. By : homas Somerville, D.D. *VO. 77 pages, 
Priee as. 6d. Creech, Edinburgh, Cadell, London. 1793. 
‘THost who have attempted to apologize for our government, and 

to balance it’s abufes, by the profperity ot the nation, will furely 
find tNeit arguments of little avail at a moment like the prefeut, when 
diftrefS feems to be felt in every corner of the ifland, when our com 
merce-languifhes, and our manufactures are in danger of being annie 
hilated, Tt naturally follows, therefore, that all the pofitions built 
upon the fuppofition of public happinefs, to be found in the prefent 
pamphlet; now Jofe much of their efficacy. 

Out of the lift of grievances which have afforded fubjeéts for dif. 
content, the three following are felected and examined by Dr. S. 

The burden of a heavy taxation. 
2.- The mmpertect or detective ftate of reprefentation. 
The corporation and tett laws. 

A to tite firft of thefe, we are told, it originated in wars for the 
maintenance of the conftitution ; but,as she attack on the rights of the 
colonies cannot be refglved into that clafs, it is hinted, that the par- 
liament ami the people were-acceJaries to the other branch of the go- 
vernment, upon this occafion. “The appearance of fomething * ftrik- 
ingly partial and unequal } in the reprefentation,’ is admitted ; but this 
is only ¢ at firft view,’ for we are told © that reprefentation was never 
more complete than it is at tl he,prefent period,’ or * were the Englifh 
reprefentatives ever more numerous,’ as, ‘ fince the time of Henry vi. 
they have increafed from three hundred to five hundred *,’ 

In refpeét to the third and latt grievance, the doctor expreffes him- 
ait with great liberality : 

* By the operation of the teft laws, the government not only creates 
enemics, but lofes the fupport and fervice ‘of men, whofe moral difpo- 
fitions are the beit fecusity tor the difcharge of every truft committed 
to them. ‘This encomium! give to diffenters, not as diffenters, but 
as perfons of principle, w ho revere the authority of confcience. 

* I: is dificult to perfuade political men, who have not, perhaps, an 
opport nity of conte: nplating the moft favourable fpecim: ns of hu- 
man charatter, that objections to telts are founded upon principle, or 
that there are men, who confcicntioufly icruple to Sack with any 
religious inflitution in obedience to civil authority. For the honour 
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of human nature, as well as religion, it is to be hoped that there are 
thoufands loyal to their fovereign, and friends to the conftitution, who 
confider tefts as a more ferious grievance than taxes, defective repre- 
fentation, or any thing affecting their temporal interetts. They be- 
lieve taking the facrament as a gua!ification for a civil office, accord- 
ing to the form of any church, to be a perverfion ot the inttitution, 
and an infringement of the authority of their divine mafter. If there 
are fuch men, and if their abilities and knowledge render them other- 
wife qualified for public fervice, what additional advantages might not 
be expected from their probity, their diligence, their faithfulneis, and 
their acting under the ferious impreifion oi a refponfidility, excending 
to thofe fecret motives and intentions, which are beyond the reach of 
human cenfure or applaufe.’ 


Arr. xxxiil. Alfred's Letters; or, A Review of the Political State 
of Europe, to the End of the Summer 1792. ds originally publijbed in 
ihe Sun. $vo. 218 Pages. Price 6s. bound. Debrett. 1793. 


Turse letters contain a review of the /ate fituation of Furope, 
and it follows of courfe that much of the detail, and many of the ob- 
fervations, are now obfolete. 

The following remarks relative to Poland apply. however, with ftill 
more force at the prefent day, than at the period when they were firft 
made : | 

‘ The fituation of Poland has long been unfortunate, and every ma- 
terial event in its hiftory is fo implicated with that of its furrounding 
powers, that it is impoflible to give an account of it, without: going 
fomewhat largely into a detail of their tranfattions ; and fuch has been 
the nature of their interference, that, whether it has been exerted in 
favour of the rights and liberties of the republic, or whether it has 
been employed for the purpofes of invading and curtailing them, every 
particular prefents itfelf under the black and hateful aipect of talfe- 
hood, fraud, or rapacity. 

‘ The hiftory of the celebrated partition of Poland affords an am- 
ple proof of the truth of this aflertion—We fhall fee whether it is in 
any degree weakened by the fyftem fince purfued by the courts of Ber- 
lin, St. Peterfburgh, and Vienna. 

‘ The fate of Poland, indeed, has long been fingularly cruel. With 
a monarch at her head, the moft amiable and excellent of men, whofe 
Virtues end magnanimity added frefh honours to the crown he woreg 
whom to know, was the wifh of every good man, as it was his ams 
bition to deferve his approbation ; who had been tried in the fchool 
of adverfity, and who had carried to the throne the gallant fpirit and 
the honourable feelings of a gentleman :—with a country rich in every 
production of nature, and, from its fituation, and various local cir- 
cumftances, as it were, deftined to be the firft and moft powerful of all 
the European itates :-—-with a brave and generous people, enthufialti- 
cally attached to their native foil, and ever ready to fhed their blood 
in its defence :—-with thefe advantages, and with thefe fupports, de- 
voted Poland has been long the {port of tyrants, and the prey of 
ulurpers, Her country has rarely been allowed to reft from the fury 
of the {poiler, or the firebrand of the -invader; her laws have been 
trodden under foot ; her liberties have been opprefled ; her a ‘s 
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been fet to fale, or has been given againft her confent, and in op 
fition to her beft interefts, to the hireling parafite of a hoftile court.— 
Nor has the ravages of war, and the horrors of contending factions, 
though they deluged her bofom with blood, and deftroyed the energy 
of her public as well as focial feelings, been the greateft curies which 
the hand of Providence has doomed her to fuffer. 

* Referved to exhibit a new model of degradation, and to prove 
to what a depth of abafement even powerful kingdoms may be brought, 
if they want the means of fing with effect the ambition and ava. 
rice of their neighbours; fhe has been made the victim of a confede- 
ration, united tor the avowed purpofe of fpoliation. Her belt and 
moft valuable provinces have been torn from her, without a fhadow of 
pretence, and without the femblance of a claim, ‘Thofe who had be- 
tore been inveterate enemies, forgot their ancient fends; and Itke 
banditti brooding over their fpoils in the receffes of a foreft, they 
divided their plunder, and amicably meafured out their refpettive por- 
tions of her territory ;—or, perhaps, more like the favage Abyffinians, 
they devoured the recking flices from their quivering victim, and ket 
ita remnant of fuffering life, to become at a future moment the frefh 
object of their infatiable appetites.’ This lat fentence feems to have 
been prophetical ! 


Arr. xxx1v. Thoughts on the prefent State of French Politics, and the 
Neceffity and Policy of diminifhing France, for ber internal Peace, and to 
fecure the Tranquillity of Europe. By William Playfair. [The French 
Democrats will be like other Madmen, they have begun by infulting and 
attacking all their Neighbours, and will finifh ther Career ina farait 
Waiflcoat.| Yo which is added, that ineftimable €reatije on the Defence 
4 England, by the late General Lloyd. ( Dedicated te General Clerk. } 
lluftrated ewith a — of France, foewing its former Boundaries, and 
the Snb-divifions which are neceffary to be made in that Country. And a 
Chart of the oppofite Coasts of France, England, Flanders, and a Part of 
Holland. 8vo. 187 pages. Price 4s. fewed. Stockdale. 1793. 


We are told in the preface, that the prefent moment is for gee rs 
whata fire in London is for the neighbours, and that ‘ every inhabi- 
tant, and every pafienger fhould carry his bucket of water, and affilt as 
be can to extinguifh the flames.’ After much general abufe againit 
Mr. Paine and his works, although he confeffes that he has only read 
the firft part of the Rights of Man, Mr. Playfair evinces the greatett 
furprife, that no anfwer has vet appeared to them, He then pros 
ceeds to conquer and partition France in much the fame manncr, and 
for precifely the fame reafons, as the unhappy republic of Poland has 
lately been divided and plundered by a bafe, bet powerful combination 
of monarchs. 

The author now before us, next details the motives for his various 
a — he critieifed the French coaftitution, fo Ja 
vaunted in 1992, he meant to ftop the sefs of thofe princi 
npon which y was founded, onl chasiline dnasoad * the fptading of 
that mad “wats ba England.’ When he wrote on the actual rt 
foorces of France, he meant to thow it’s weaknefs, And now that this 
eoontry is engaged im what he is pleafed to term * an honourable 
coalition,’ be means to give his opinionon the method ‘ by samc" 
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and neceflary coalition of powers may beit fecure the peace 
, and fave France from thofe evils with which fhe is menaced 
from anarchy, and a ‘ie a tendency to revolution.” Mr. P. builds 
bis whole fabric on the following pofitions : 

«1, That the French were never fit for political difcuffions, and are 
pow lefs fo than ever. 

+11, That for the good of that nation, as well as the peace of Europe, 
it was neceflary for other nations to interfere in their affairs. 

¢y1t, That it is abfurd to fpeak of not meddling with the internal af- 
fairs of France. 

‘iv, That this revolution, being an unexampled phenomenon in the 
hiftory of nations, the exiftence of which it attacks in a totally new 
manner, it is neceflary to ufe new methods of defence ; and that it can 
only be by ignorance or bad intention that thofe meafures are recom. 
mended which tend to preferve that delicate honour with the prefent 
ralers of France, which they openly tread under foot, and which would 
render all our efforts ufelefs. 

« And laftly, That as the jacobins have eftablifhed asa new principle, 
that their will fhould be fubfticuted for law and juttice, we in treating 
with them fhould confider that neceflity has no law ; that they have en- 
dangered our political exiftence ; and that we have a right to fee ours 
felves made fafe by every means in our power.’ 

The total deftruction of every moral and religious tie, the fyftem of 
equality, the duty of infurrection, and their other novel do@trines, 
have completely unfitted the nation, we are told, for any thing like a 
mixed government, which is afferted to be the only good one; nay, we 
are informed, ‘ that the prefent generation is fpoiled,’ and were we to 

ive full credit (which we are by no means difpofed to do) to all the af- 
rtions of this writer, or allow his inferences in their full extent, the 
extirpation of the whole race could alone give peace to mankind. 

The following is the plan laid down for the management of France: 
‘1. A general amneffy to all, except a certain namber of the leaders, 
who are known and i{hould be named, with a reward for apprehending 
them, and which fhould be limited to thofe who have been moft active 
in the prefent evils; and this fhould be ventured upon the fact, that 
the far greater number have been only paflive inftruments put in action 
by the defigning and the guilty. 

‘2. That the ancient government of France fhall be re eftablifhed in 
the family of Bourbon, and with fome changes which the nature of 
or, ter juftice requires. 

* Thefe two articles alone to be general ones, and which concern 
the people as individuals, but the combined powers muit referve to 
themfelves the right of indemnifying themfelves for the expences of the 
war, which the French have been the fole occafion of, and they maft 
take thofe methods of fecuring the peace of Furope, and of France her- 
felf, that feem neeeflary. In order to indemnify themfelves, a 
that it isimpoffible, under the prefent circumftances, to exact a fum o 
money, fuc parts af the French dominions fhall be detached as may 
be found a fair and juft indemnification. ‘That as the whole mafs of 
France is too great and too powerful to be kept in order by any one mo- 
rarch, in the prefent circumftances and way of thinking, methods 

ul be taken to prevent that facility of counteracting the government 


which perpetuates anarchy and mifery, The internal arrangements of 


France, 
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France, then, are to be confidered as they relate to the general peace 
of Europe, and the fafety of other powers; the paying of the expences 
of other powers incurred in bringing about peace and order; and laitly, 
the eftablifhing of fome order, to prevent that wuifguided people from 
being the {port of intrigue, and the vi¢iums of wild ambition, and the 
patiions of artful individuals. 

‘ In order to come at thefe objects, it will certainly be neceffary to 
eftablith monarchy in France, and as it has been already obferved, that 
the French were not fit men for politics, and are ftall lefs fo now than 
CVCr, @ muxt government W ill not do, it muft bea monarchy as heretofore, 
with fome changes undoubtedly, but by no means with reprefentatives 
like the knglith, becaufe thofe reprefentatives would immediately find 
out a way of ftopping and clogging the wheels ot government, fo as 
to render it impracticable. This would arife from the nature of the 
French people at any time, as 1 have already endeavoured to prove, but 
at prefent would be much more certain, for it ts in vain to think that 
men who are now fo violent and unreafonable would foon become other- 
wife.” This is not all, France muft neither have a democratic fyftem 
of government like that of America, nor a mixed form like that of 
England, but the muft alfo become bankrupt! As it is, however, al- 
lowed, that this lait circumftance would render her, in a few years, 
more powerful than ever, fome of the moft fertile of her provinces are 
to be given to the’ powers now at war with her. 

‘« The emperor and king of Pruffia will require, in order to indem- 
nify them for the expences and loffes of the prefent war, fome pate 
and that which is moft cqntiguous is the moft natural, and the moft ad- 
vantageous. Alface, and the other provinces as marked in the adjoia. 
ing chart, have long been in the hands of France; let them be given 
up, with as much more as will indemnify the ancient monarch for the 
fofs which, during a century, he has fuftained, as well as for prefent , 
loifes, 1 fhall fuppofe the account made up thus : 


* Suppofitious Statement. 
* France Debtor to other Nations as under. 
* To the Houfe ot Auftria: 
* Damage fuftained in Brabant fince the war 
commenced, fuppofe + . - 10,000,000 
Expences of two campaigns, - ° 1 5,000,000 
Annuities to the widows and children of fol- 
diers killed - - - - 2,500,000 
F o 2 7 75 00,00% 
_ © To the King of Pruffia as under : 
‘ Expences of two campaigns, - - 1 5,000,000 
Annuities to widows and orphans of foldiers 


killed, ~ - - : - - 3,000,000 


18,000,000» 
* ‘To Holland as under: } 
* Damages done, - - - - 2,000,000 
Expences of one campaign, - = 7,000,000 
Aanuitics to widows, + 500,000 
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Playfair’s better: Profpedts.to the Merchants, &c. 


¢ To England as under: 








« Lofs by fhips taken, = - * 2. 1,000,000 . 
Nifturbances in the interior, ~ ¢ = 1,000,000 , 
Expences of armament, - yer are 7,000,000 
| Annuities to widows and orphans (1 hope very . s 
| {mall} - : - 
: 9,000,000. 
: © To Sardinia as under: 
| « Damage done in Savoy, &c. - 4,000,000 
EXPeNce’Sy a2? - . ° 3:000,000 
, Annuttics to WiGowWS, - “ 4 500,000 
7 500,000. 
« To Spain as under: 
| ‘ Preparations for war, . ‘ “ 5,090,000. 
‘To Rufla, preparations, ‘ 2 - 
' ‘ Tothe Pope for Avignon, - . 
, ‘To Geneva for exciting a revolt, - a ae 
* Asnocountry can pretend to Jay France under tribute, the only 


practicable way that | fee of being repaid is, by taking poffeffion of part 
of their territories, which as they can bear taxes to a much greater 
f amount than the expences of governing, will produce a fum to repay 
the capital expended. 

‘ Befides the divifions on the chart which give fome of the bef of 
the northern provinces to the emperor and the king of Pruflia, to Sar- 
dinia all that portion which 1s beyond the Rhone, and to Spain that 
; a of the fouth which is beyond the canal of Languedoc, it would 

beneceflary to indemnify England in another manner. ‘The trade of 
the Weft India iflands would be a better indemnity to us than any por 
tion of land on the continent, which, indeed, we never could once 
have the mad ambition to wifh for. If Spain has got too much, we 
might to be permitted to have fome privileges in the bay ot Honduras, 
which would be advantageous tO usin return. 

‘ Holland might have the French poffeffions in the Weft Indies ; and 
the other claimants might be indemnified in the way that, according to 
the general intereits of the coalition, might be found the molt advanta- 
geous; but this never can be determined but by a long and ferious in- 
quiry and difcuffion of the queftion amongft the parties interefted, ‘The 
ladependance of the ifland of Corfica fhould be guaranteed. 

‘ This divifion may feem ridiculous and unjuft [it is modeftly added] 
to thofe who have an intereft to find fault withit; but nothing is more 
certain than the juftice of what I propofe.’ 

We have thus detailed the whole of this very Awnane, mild, and 
equitable plan, that in addition to the fuperlative “folly of difpofing of 
ine lion’s kin, before he has been hunted into the toils, the reader 

mav perceive the fall extent of a fcheme of fraud, rapine, and violence, 
unequalled by aught, except the ravings of fome moon-ftruck and in- 
latiate defpot ! 


ov ‘, a dl 


, Ar m4 XXXV. Better P, of pects to the Merchants and ManafaAurers 
of Great Britain, By W illiam Playfair. Dedicated to the 
Members of the Houfe of Commons. 8vo. pe 40. Pr. 1s. Ode 
Stockdale, 1793. 

Tue former article was employed in a difcuffion of the beft 
means of plundering and dividing France ; in the prefent a prof- 
fe” pect 
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pect is held out of haleyon days to the commerce and manufac. 
tures of Great Britain. The prophecy is very flattering, bureals;, 
the means are at beit equivocal, and in all human probability 
delulive. 

‘ England, high as fhe now ftands as a rich manufacturing and 
commercial nation, may ftill hope to rife much higher, if the 
preient war is vigorouily puthed, as in that cafe it cannot fail to 
have a happy and no very dittant termination. To fuppofe tha 
the war will not be vigoroully pufhed, would be to fuppofe what 
is very unlikely ; for whois there that can think that England, 
in the caufe of humanity and felf-prefervation, will not act with 
vigour? As], at leait, cannot fuppofe fuch a thing, my argu. 
ments and my hopes are tounded upon the contrary expectation ; 
for 1 fairly own, that if we do not go on with vigour, we caa 
have no hopes at all.’ 

As * our conititution’ permits the fufpenfion of the Habeas 
Corpus act, Mr. P. thinks that the ttatute limiting the interel of 
money to sl. per cent. might alfo be fufpended, and what is 
termed ufury, permitted in the prefent exigency. 

We are told, that the five millions of exchequer bills will 
bring nearly five millions of caf into the market, and fupporta 
paper credit of almoit four times the fum ; five millions, however, 
are deemed in{futiicient. 

It is the opinion of this author, that the prefent fhock will 
have the moft /alutary confequences, as it willtend ‘to the per 
teclioning the tyftem of paper credit.’ 

* The interruption [it is added} which was occafioned to our 
trade, will now foon be over, as the convoys for our merchant 
ihips are now prepared, and in three months more our enemits 
will not have a fingle frigate upon the feas. | know not what 
we might with to add to all thefe*reafons for expedting better 
times ; the general commotions in Europe has become too tio- 
lent to be of long duration, and when it is over, we may expetls 
great increafe in our trade to foreign countries: we have feen the 
tolly of metaphyfical fyitems beiag introduced into governments, 
and we have lott our ancient rivals the French, who in fpite of 
all their boafting, are reduced to a moft abject ftate; fo hare 
flourifhing trade, an internal and external peace, may with great 
reaton be expected: and therefore the prefent difficulties fhould 
not take away our courage, nor deftroy our confidence.’ 

Mr. P. afiures * the reviewers,’ who accufe him with being 
in the pay of government, ‘ that they have been toe rath,’ aaé 
refers to his publifher for the proof of his affertion. He, how 
ever, adds, that were it fo, he thould not contradict them, but . 
thould fay, ‘ that being paid for writing is no more extraordinaiy 
nor difgraceful, than being paid for fpeaking, which all our gem 
tlemen of the law are, without any refle€tion being once fo much 
as cait upon them.’ 


Art. xxxvir. The real Grounds of the prefent War with Fran. 
By John Bowles, Efq; the fecond Edition, with Additios 
Syo. p. 76. Price is. 6d. Debrett. 1793. 
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To point out the utility, the neceflity, and the advantages re- 
{ulting to Great Britain from the prefent war, will no doubt be 
deemed by fome an herculean labour ; but Mr. Bowles boldly en- 
ters the lifts, and attempts to folve a problem, in the demonitra- 
tion of which, Mr. Pitt, with all his acknewledged abilities, is 
by many thought to have failed. 2 

“Mr. B. begins by obferving, that ‘ itis not merely the calami- 
ties of war—nor the ravages of defolating armies—nor the fhock 
attending the fall of empires,” that difturb the tranquillity and 
menace the welfare of Europe; but an evil as unprecedented in 
‘’s nature 28 alarming in it’s tendency, * an evil which threatens 
to deiisoy the general and permanent happinefs of mankind, and 
to occafion the total jofs of all the advantages refulting from @ 
ftate of fociety.’ 

We are told, chat the diftinguifliing feature in the French re- 
yolution has been an. endeavour to fubvert all legitimate autho- 
rity, and that it’s fundamental principle confifted in abfolvin 
mankind from all ties of duty and allegiance to the ettablithed 
government, and in fub{tituting anarchy in the place of popular 
control; the ‘ falfe guife and borrowed name of civil rights® 
have been ufed as pretexts ‘ to inflame the paflions of the multi- 
tude, to miflead their judgment, and to render them initrumental 
to the common ruin.’ 

Much is here faid about * the infamoug and i. cenfiary decree 
af the igth of November 1792,’ in the patling of which the con- 
vention is fuppoied to have been encouraged by * thofe unwor- 
thy Engiith tubjects, who reprefented according to their traiterous 
wiles, though in direct contradiftion to the fact, that England 
was mipe for revolt, and eager to adopt the principles, and to tol« 
low the example of France.’ 

‘It is impoilible,’ we aretold, ‘not to notice the contraft to fuch 
conduct which has been exhibited by Great Britain, who during 
the whole revolution, has obferved a firict neutrality, a generous 
and magnanimous forbearance, with regard to France; neither 
infulting the mistorrumes, intermeddling in the concerns, nor 
taking advantage of the dittrefles of that dillracted country ;—a 
conduct the more noble, as it fucceeded the injuries we had re- 
cently received from her in the American difpute. 

‘As, however, we returned good for evil, fo we have in our turn 
been recompenced by the blackett perfidy ; the moft atrocious and 
igjurious attempts to deftroy our internal quict; and at length, 
becaufe we were not a people to facrifice our dignity, and to forego 
Our means of fecurity, we are driven into a war, of which war, 
however, innumerable memorials of Britifh fpirit, valour, and 
conduct, prognodticate the moft happy end honourable termina- 
tion ’ 

_ The mortifying and difgraceful difmiffion of the mgnifter of 
France, deemed by fome the mof pointed at of aggreffion, 
that could be offered to a free and independent ftate, is here 
very gravely 2ffirmed to be ‘ clearly founded in found policy 
and prudence,’ notwithitanding it is allowed by every m. to 
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have been one of the principal reafons for hoftilities on the part 
of the new republic. 

« Ir is true [adds the author] we find ourfelves at length plung. 
ed into a fituation, which not only affords to poets and to or ators 
fore of their beit topics tor touching the paffions, but may be 
juwiily conidered as one of the mott grievous calamities to which 
‘a ftate of fociety 1s expofed. But never from the beginning of 
the worid to this eventful period, was war attended with fuch 
{ id and, fatisfactory grounds for contola tion, as We are at pres 

titled to; nor with fuch cogent motives for vigour, exer 
inienity, as fhould ttimulate us m its purfuit. We may 

ih futisfaction, not merely that it was unfoucht by 

that it was out of our power to avoid it; at leait with- 
in entwe facrifice of our national confequence and re{pedia- 
tv, and of our faith and honour as a people; and that even 

v tuch a facrifice, we fliould in all appearance have only warded 

off for the moment, but have had to encounter it hereafter, 

nder circumtiances intinitely more difadvantageous. We may 

» reflect with fome degree of fatisfaction, that the calamities otf 

ir, great as they are, tall vaitly fhort of thofe which ttared us 
in the , face, if we had purchafed prefent peace on the terms which 
alone afforded us mapeue chance of prefervang it. 

‘ The queitions, therefore, which are to current in the mouths 
of fome men, What can we gain ?—What may we not lofe by 
the war? are calculated only to miflead, and to excite an unfair 
prejudice. Thefe quettions talfely aflume, that we have had an 
option, and that war has been our deliberate choice. But no- 

hine can be more obvious, than that the war, both in form and 


in tubilance, 1s on our part a war of defence. If, upon a Cal- 
culation of profit and lofs, we had refolved on hoitilities, we 
fhould then have been charged by thefe very quer! s, with care 
rying op war as atrade, and with fpecul: iting in the lives of men. 
But even to tuch enquirics it may be fatistactorily anfwered, that 
it the profperity of this country is fuch as leaves us nothing to 
with tor, nothing turther to obtain, the object of the war is no 


lefs than to preferve atte fecure whatever we now pofle{s; or 
to borrow the ene reetic langu ire of Mr. Powis, ** we may rain 
by war. all that we thould lofe if we did not engage 10 7t. 
FF. ery thine which 1s and ought to be dear to us—our foreig® 
confequence—@ur political wereht—-our national honour and inde- 
pendence—our domeitic tranquillity—and to fum up all in one 
word, our happy conititution, the fource of all our greatnels, 
and of all our weltare, has been infulted, menaced, and attacked. 
—We are hurried into a war, becaufe we did not chufe to aban- 

hete advantages: and it is now by war alone, that we can 
place them out af the reach of further infult.’ 

We are apprehenlive, that the above reafons, for engaging in 
the prefent war, will appear fubtile and metaphy tical to 
thefe who are deftined to bear it’s burden: yet it leems, it is 
not futhcient that we fhould go to war with France, but it is ab- 
folutely neceflary that we thould join the very fovercigns who 
have lately made a new partition of Poland, in their jul, 

humane, 
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humane, and generous attempt to give law to a fovereign and ins 
dependent nation ! : 


‘ . 


‘Ie is clearly for the happinefs of every people—nay, even 
of the deluded people ot France, that fucha comederacy thould 
be formed, and that it fhould prove fuccefstul. For-when, by 
fuch means, the independence of flates, with the obligation of 
the law of nations, fhall be reftored; the anarchy of France de- 
prived of its n flary fuel, muit be extinguifhed, and give place 
to fyme degree of regular government; which will of courte re- 
{pect other governments, and recognize thofe principles that are 
indiipenfable to good order and to harmony. 

‘in fuch a confederacy it will become the genius of Britain to 
prefide. The guardian genius of this favoured ile, the fcat of 
genuine freedom, and the temple of humanity, can aever be more 
autpici nly envaged than in vanquifhing the fiend of duicord-.and 
anarchy—and thereby reitoring tranquillity to nations, and hap- 
pinefs to man.’ 

We confefs that war appears to us, to be a novel expedient for 
‘vanguithing the fiend of difcord and anarchy ;’ and as tothe 
advantages accruing to England, from this boatted ¢ confederacy,” 
ju reeking from the fpoils ot plundered provinces, we are utterly 
ata lois, either to anticipate, or to appreciate them. 


Arr. xxxvit. The Motives and Confequences of the prefent War ime 
partially confidered, 8V0O. 67 Pages. Price 1s, 6d. Pridden, 
1702. 

Tue author of the prefent pamphlet is a ftickler for the propriety of 
the prefent contention with France. 

‘ The war on the part of England,’ fays he, * is evidently found- 
ed on the incontettible principles of juttice, policy, and neceffity ; to 
refit the views of conqueft and aggrandizement entertained by France, 
“at all times dangerous, but peculiarly fo at the prefent period to the 
Britifh nation.” 

‘ ‘To preferve our honour, by procuring fatisfaction for the infults 
offered to us, and keeping our faith with eur allies; and, above all, 
to prevent the propagation of thofe dreadful principles, the encourage- 
ment of which mutt inevitably have led to the deftruction ot our glo- 
hous conttitution, and the violation of the moft facred duties, which 
are utterly fubverfive of the peace and good order of all civil fociety, 
and have already threatened, to involve this country in all the horrors 
of anarchy and inteftine war. ‘Thefe are the principles on which the 
prefent war is founded, and which we fhafl find that every circum. 
Rance fince the commencement of hoftilities has concurred to jattify.’ 

Ir is hinted towards the conclufion, that the failure of the country 
banks, fo far from proving a real evil, will ultimately be found to be 
2 real ady antave ; and as to the expences of the preient war, it is pree 
ditted that they will be fully reimburfed ¢ by the acquifition of the 
French pofftfions, not only in the Eatt-Indies, which muit inevitably fall 
aneafy prey to us; but of the Weft-India iflands themfelves, which are 
certainly already in a ftate of revolt, and it is faid have folicited the 
protection of Great Britain againit the new republic.’ 
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2°28 rerirrcs. 
Azur. wurvert. The Pillage Ajoctation, or the Politics of Edl-y. Con, 


taiving the Soldier's Tale, the Head Borough's Miflake ; the Sailor’; 
Fale, the Curate’s Quotations ; and Old Hudert’s ddwue. 8vo. 62 
pales. Price 18. 6d, Ridgway. 1793. 


We are told that the inhabitants of Edley, a little village in York. 
fhire, ‘ cons inced that ignorance is the parent both of fuperitition and 
of fla ery, have eftablifned an inftitution for the tncreaie of tree po 
litical know ledge.’ 

* A large oak marks the fpot on the adjoining common, which they 
have dedicated to liberty and fcience ; and where they weekly affem- 
ble to interchange their little flock oi books, purchalea by a finall 
faving from thir lefs neceflary expences. ficre they fearn to value 
their various rights—here they enjoy the heart fei pleafures of focial 
intercourfe, and unite themf€élves in the bones o! imendthip and fr- 
ternal aflection.’ 

‘the following is Old Hubert’s advice, at the clofe of an evening in 
which they had aifembled an hour fooner than ufual, on receiving * the 
jovful news of the ignominious flight of flaves and tyrants from 
France :’ 

* Long may ye, my friends, enjoy the bleflings of peace. Soon may 
ve obtain the removal of thofe numerous abufes, which have crept into 


en, ae ee . 
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the prefent fyitem! Then, and not till then, will this country be ad- 
mired and refpetted by furrounding nations. 

‘ pe ye, therefore, unceafingly employed in endeavouring to pro- 
cnrea tair and equal reprefentation in parliaments of a proper duration, 
When that is obtained, your other grievances may foon be ex petted to 
ceafe. A due equilibrium may be preferved between the refpective 
parts of the con{titution—our gracious fovercign will be happy in 
leiiening the burthens of his loving fubjects. Lainitation may take 
place in Qie making of lords—wars may be lefs frequently thought ne- 
ceilary—the {warms of pentioners and tinecure placemen may be dimi- 
nithed—taxes may be lightened—the national debt may be adtual’s 
reduced-—the land-tax equalized—the poor laws amended—the game 
laws abolifhed—the excife laws rendered Jefs odious—the ftatute laws 
corrected—the partial and appreilive laws againft workmen meliorated 
—the proceedings at common law rendered more compatible with com- 
mon fenfe and equity—the feverity of the criminal laws leflened—the 
iaiant poor may be educated by fome grand national eftablifhment— 
youth may be protected, initead of being dragged into hard aad dee 
grading fervitude—the aged poor may be maintained—the clergy more 
eyually and agreeably provided for—and telt acts annihilated. Thete 
are tome of the many bleifings which would moit probably fucceed to 
teat setorm of parliament, which it is your duty co demand and your 
rght to obtain,’ 


Aart. XxX} ce Add; “fs to the People of Great Britain. By the Reve 
bainard Wilby, of Botton, Lincolnfhire, Rector of Sautthorp and 
Kleapham in the faid County, and formerly ot Lincoln College, 
Oxtord. 4to. 18 Pages. Price 6d. Crowder. 

Tae late fictitvous alarm im the capital feems to have increafed in 
proportaon as it {pread auto the diftant counties, and many of the in- 
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hebitents duped, partly by their own fancy, and partly by the terrour 
() trenuoully inculeated for political purpofes, appear to have been 
‘ 

mon charge in government, productive of the moft terrible confe- 
quences. : : 

* Government, in all its vatiety of forms,’ we are here very truly 
told, ‘implics rule and fubordination.—As in the body natural, 
foit isin the body civil.—A lord-prote@tor there has been in thefe 
realms, whofe minifters and agents have bowed to his will! A le- 
yelled fociety muft be as a fhadow that fleeth away!—For, (fetting 
efde the difpute, who fhall rule? and, who thall obey ?)—the fluctu- 
gtion of human affairs is fuch, and liable to fo many vicifiitudes, and 
dependent upon the conftitutions, difpofitions, and capacities of men. 
—We may fay to the flatefman, fweep the chimnies—to the learned, 
pave the fireets-—to the pavior, write a treatife—to the mechanic, 
plow the ficlis—to the hufbandman, make a clock—to the architect, 
weave a piece of filk.—And, in like manner, we may proceed through 
all our different employs and ftations!—In the body natura!; the foot 
cannot write—the hand cannot walk—the brain cannot fpeak—neither 
can the tongue think 

So much for the neceflity of fubordination; a pofition which hae 
never yet been attempted to be denied. ‘The following paflage feems 
levelled at our modern politicians : 

« Shall the haunters of cotke-houfes, and of public loitering places ? 
—Shali club parties ?—Shall the lazy, the profligate and protane ?— 
Shall the babblers who go about to hear news ?—Who mifpend their 
time, in accufing and finding fault with the fenators of the land, and 
exciting the lower orders of the people to fif-, rebel, mutiny, and 
even to pluck down the infignias of diltin¢tions and orders ?—There 
has been fach miferable times; and after experiencing the horrors and 
tumults which are and ever will be the confequences of them.—How 
do fuch deluded nations rejoice and feel the happinefs, at the rettos 
ration of that order and tule, which they or their predecefiors did fo 
violently oppofe ?—'The reader may fenfibly (as he reads), enjoy the 
fatisfaétion, harmony, and tranquillity, confeguent upon the reftora- 
tion of king Charles the fecond !—It is as fine mufic upon well-ftrung 
intruments, after the moft difcordant, harfh, and offenfive founds! 

* Happy day,’ adds our reverend author, ‘ on which the late pro- 
clamation was iflued through the kingdom.—Bleffed and rewerded may 
they be both here and hereafter, who firt propofed it, and no vague 
thonght, perhaps, to fuppofe that the idea proceeded from the God of 
mercy, and fountain of all goodnefs! From hence, fecret plots and 
fchemes have been confounded, proved abortive, and rebellion abafhed, 
drooped, and fculked its diabolical head.’ The church has often 
tchoed the praife of the prefent and of every former adminiftration ; 
but we believe this to be the fitit time that ever the cabinet was fup- 
pofed to be infpired ! 


Arr. xt. An Anfwer to Pain’s Right: of Men. By John Adams, 
Efg, Originally printed in America. London, re-printed for 
Stockdale, Owen, Symonds, &c. 12mo, 74 pages. Price 6d. 
793+ 
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As thefe letters, which made their firft appearance in a Rofton new’. 
paper, have been atc ‘ribed to a gentleman in a high otticial fituatiog 
in America, and quoted here with triumph and exultation, we fhall pay 
fome degree of attention to the examination of this article. 

in letter I. datid Botton 1791, and addretled to Mr. Ruffel, we 
are told, that the late revolution in France has opened an extenfive field 
to the p hilotophe rand me rey an, and arreiied the attention of the 
whole civilized worid; * for the triends ot liberty and of man have 
feen with pleature the temples of defpotifm levelled with the ground, 
and the gentus ot freedom rifing fuddenly 1n his colle¢ted and irrefitt. 
ible ftrength, and {napping in an inftant all the cords with which for 
centuries he had been bound.’ 

Upon the downtal of this arbitrary fyftem of government, there 
appears, itis faid, to have been but one fentiment, and thar a fenti- 
ment of exultation; but while the friends of humanity have rejoiced 
at the emancipation of fo many milhons of their tellow-creatures, they 
have waited with an anxious expectation to fee upon what foundation 
they would atrempt to eftablith their mewly-acquired ltberty. The 
proceedings of the national aflembly have been contemplated i In very 

different points of wiew, * by men of names equally illuttrious, and 
of charatters equally tavourable to the caute of liberty.’ ‘The pam- 
pa let written by Mr. Burke is one continued invettive upon almouit all 
the | roceedings ot the krench legiflature, and conveys a fevere and 
incifcriminate cenfure upon al lmoft all their tranfactions. Mr. Paine, 
on the other har efends every part of their conduct, and approves 
every thing they as e done, with applaufe as undittinguifhing as ts his 
anti? iit s cen! ‘ure. 


* We are told, that the copy from which the edition of this work 

was reprinted at Philadelphia, was turntfhed by the fecretary ot ftate*, 

was accor pene by a letter, from which the tollowing extrad 

publified in mott of our new {papers :—** 1 am extremely 

»hnd that it ts to be re-printed here, and that fomething 1s 

ly faid againft the political herefres which have 

. | have no doubt our citizens will ra//y a fecond 

time round the tandard ot common fenfe.” Iconfefs, fir, | am fome- 

what ata lots to determine what this very refpettable gentleman means 

bv poltticel herefier. Woes he confider this pamphlet ot Mr. Pain’s as 

the canonical book of political feripture? As containing the true 

doctrine of politcal infallibility, trom which it would be neretical to 

depart in one fingle point. ‘The expreffions indeed imply more; they 
teem, hike the Arahi ian prop het, to call upon all true helievers in the 


i.am ot democracy to draw thetr fwords, and in the fervour of theit 


devotion to compel all their countrymen to ery out, * here is but 
one goddets ot libe rv, and common fenfe is her prophet ! oy 

Buc at Mr, Paine mutt be adopted ¢ as the holy cannes of their po- 
litical taith,’ and this pamphlet be confidered * as his papal bull 
ot infallible virtue,’ it is deemed neceffary to The che whiat it COM 
tains, . 

lt as, however, the author’s with to avoid every appearance of 
difrefpedt, ¢ either to the real parent of this production, or to the gen 
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Heman who has ftood ats fp ynfor in this country,’ as * both thefe gen- 
tlemen , Mr. Paine ana Mr. Jetterfon) are entitled to the grat titude of 
their countrymen, and the latter itill renders important iervices to 
them ina very dignified ftation.’ 

In letter [1. we are informed, that Mr, P.’s production «is hil- 
ror cal, politics al, mifcellaneous, fatirical, and paneg) rical.’ * |r is an 
encomium on the natronal atiembly ot France. It as a commen. 
tary on the rhe hts of man, infe rring que ttionable dedyctions trom un- 
queitionable principles. It is a fevere fatire upon Mr. Burke and his 
pamphlet upon the Englifh government, upon kings, upon nobles, and 
Hem ocracy ; it isa narrative of feveral occurrences connected with the 
kr ‘nch revolunon, and it concludes with a kind ot prophetical im- 
pulfe, in che expectanon ot a buropean conyrefs to patronize the 
progrets of tre government, and promote the civilization of nations 
with each otier. 

Ir is contended to have been Mr. P.’s intention * to convince the 
people of Great Britain, that they have neather liberty nor a confti- 
tution, and that their only poilible means to pro duce thefe bletiings to 
themielves, 1s to ** to; yple down headlong” their pretent govern: nent, 
and tollow impli tly the example of the tre neh, As to the right of 
doing this, Mr. P. feruples not to fay, ** that which a nation chufes 
todo, ithas a right todo,” but although it is not the author’s in- 
tention to defend Mr. Burke, yet le mutt contend that the principle 
above alluded to cannot 19 anv fenfe whatever be admitted to be true; 
for the eternal and immutable laws of juttice and of morality are pa- 
ramount to all human legiflation, and the violation ot thofe laws 1s 
ceriainly within the power, but it is not among the rights of na- 
uons.’ 

Letter 111. 1s principal) lly dedicated to - examination of the quef- 
tion, whether the Englifh nation have a myht fundamentally to demo- 
coh their prefent form of government? and whether there be fuch a 
thing in exiftence as an Englit th conttitution ? 

A contiitution,” fays Mr. P., ** is not a thing in name only, 
but infaét. Ir has not an ideal but a real exiitence ; ‘and where ver it 
cannot be ——. n a vitible form, there is none.”” * Mr. Pain 
thould have gone tarther, and told us, whether hike a deed it mutt be 

written on teaee or parchinent, or whether 1 has a larger latitude, 

and may be engraved in ftone or carved in wood? From the tenor of 
his argument, it Should feem that he had only the American conttitu- 
ons in his mind, for excepting them, | be a he would not tind in 
all hiitory a government which will come w:thin his definition; and 
of courfe there never was a peop ye that h a a conflitution previous to 
the year i776. Butthe word, with an idea aflixed to it, had been in 
ufe, and commonly underitood, tor centuries before that period ; and 
therefore Mr. P. muit, to fuit his purpofe, alter its acceptation, and 
inthe warmth of his zeal for revolutions, endeavour to bring about a 
revolution in language alfo. When all the moft illuttrious whig- 
Writers in England have contended for the liberty of their comet 
upon the principles ot the Englith conttitution ; when the glorious 
congrels of 1774 declared, that ‘* the inhabitants of the Englith co- 
lonies ; in North America were entitled to certain rights by the immu- 
table laws of nature, the principles of the Englifh canpritution, and the 
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feveral charters or pene a éts,”” they ki pat very well what they meant, 
and were perfectly underit toad by all maniind. 

Mr. P. fays,. * That a conititution is to a governinent, what 
the laws made afterwards by that government, are to a court of 
judicature.”” But when the American flates, by their confiitu. 
‘tions, expretsly ade opted the w hole body ot the common law, fo 
far as it was ap} licable to their refpective fituations, did they 
adopt nothing at all, becaufe the law cannot be pr: oduced in a 
vifible — No, fir, the coniitution of a country ts not the 
paper or parchment upon which the compact ts writtca, it is the 
fvitem of tundamental laws, he which the peor xe have confented 
to be governed, which is always fuppoted to be ippretled upon 
the mind of every individu " and of which the written or pri inted 
copies are nothing more than the evidence. In this fenfe, fir, 
the Britifh nation have a confiitution, which was tor many years 
the admiration or the world; the people of America, with very 
eood reafon, have renounced tome of it’s defects and infirmities, 
Butin detence of fome of it’s principles, they have fought and 
conquered, It is campoted of a venerable /y fem of unwritten or 
cuftomary laws, handed down from tine immemorial, and fane- 
tioned by the accumuiated experience of ages; and of a body of 
ftatutes enacted by an authority lawtully competent tor that pure 
pote.’ 

Towards the conclufion of this letter, it is warmly contended, 
that the Englith nation, having delegated all their collective 
power, have no right in their original charagter to change their 
to! { government, *unlefs it become abfolutesy inadequate to 

tor which it was initituted.’ 
Iv, the prigciple ‘ that the richts of a nation have 
imuts than it’s powers,’ is examined, and attempted to 
ilopting the malignity of a political fatyri 


, 


t, by 
converting the fallies of wit into the maxims of truth and juitice, 
or by macnitying trivial imperfections imro capital crimes, thata 
nation will be yu lined 1 reforting to it’s © riv inal itr: ngth, to 
contend araintt it’s delegated pk It is not a mechanical 
horror acainit the name ofa king, r of ariitocrac vy, nora phy- 


ical antipathy to the found of an extravagant title, or to the 


heht of an innocent ribband, that can auth< rife a pe ople to lay 
violent hands on the conftitution, whic hp ‘otects their rights and 
preterves their libe rites They mutt feel an actual deprivation of 
their ¢ jual richts, and fee an aétual impoifibility for thetr rellora- 


TION 1n any ng mani ~_— betore they can hare 2 right to lay 


their hands on the fw ords ands appe al to heaven.’ 

When Mr. P. invited the people to de itroy their pre efent go 
vernment, the princi pal abufes of which pro eed ‘from the uni- 
verial venality and corruption which pervades all claffes of mon 
in the kingdom,” he fhould have given them *fober reafonings 
and not flippant witticifins.’ 


In Letter v. we have a differtation on the modes of effecting 3 
revolution by infu: 


ave re ‘idn, Or accommodation ; in the firft o 
are the *mob mu be employed, a circumtta nee which Mr. 
#., ‘who is certainly a benevolent man,’ would not mayor! 
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ately recommend; the fecond, which implies a national cone 
vention, would be no other than an ufurpation of the right te 
diffolve the tics of fociety. 

In Letter vi. it is afirmed, in dirett oppofition to Mr, Paine’s 
pofitions, * that in reality the Englifh have a conititution, and the 
French as yet have none.’ 

In Letter vir. we are told, that all the power of the people ought to 
be delegated for their benefit, and that their true intereft confiits in the 
difribution of that power in fuch a manner as fhall, in it’s own opes 
ration, guard apainit the abufes which alone are dangerous to the 
nation. ‘Ihe conititation of the United States appears to the author 
now under confideration, to unite all the advantages, and avoid all the 
evils, both of the French and Englifh govertfments. 

Having thus paid a confiderable degree of attention to this article, 
we fhould deem it unjuft not to obferve, that we have received informa- 
tion, that the name of ¢ John Adams’ in the title page is an txterpolation ; 
that this gentleman has tormaily diiavowed the prefent publication ; and 
that he was in fome danger of lofing his election as vice-prefident, ow- 
ing to the mere fuppotition of his being the author of it. 

if we be not greatly miftaken, his majefty’s attorney-general read 
fome paflages trom this pamphlet, and quoted it to the jury, as the pro- 
duction of Mr. Adams, in the late trial againft Mr. Paine for a libel. 


Arr. xit. Falehsod, Paine and Company, difarmed by Truth and Pa- 
trioti/m, and a Dreffing to the Addreffer of the * Addre{s to the Aadre/- 
fers on the late Preclamation.”” Aljo friendly Caution ta “‘ the Friends 
of the People.” Benevolent Retaliation, or Goad for Evil; a Divifion 
of Frauce into feweral Free States recommended. And a prophetical 
fragment. Re/peci fully dedicated to all true Britons. By Timothy 
Shaveclofe, fo; an Enemy to Blafphentltes, feditious Levellers, and 
ambitious Hypocrites. 8vo. g3 pages. Price 1s, 6d. Owen. 
1193 
Tue greater part of this pamphlet is occupied in low abufe againtt 

Mr. Paine, who, although he is here ftyled « a ftaymaker by trace, a 

cobler in politics, and an incendiary,’ muft be of confiderable confe- 

quence in the eyes of Timothy Shaveclofe, efq., and his affuciates, elfe 
we fhould not fee fo many attempts to bring him and his works into 
difcredit. 
We fhall here fubjoin a fhort admonition to the friends of the people. 
* The aflociation, ftiled * the friends of the people,’’ do nor, | am 
afraid, forefee the dangers of which their refolves may be ultimately 
Productive ; although thefe refolves may have been made from the purett 
motives of genuine patriotifm. I am unwilling to fuppole that they 
have not the intereft of this nation moft cordially in view, but I fin- 
cerely believe that, at this crifs, they are unguardedly endeavouring to 
open a door to let in the enemy ; an enemy whofe object is deftruction, 
and from whom they would, perhaps, be the firft to futfer. May they 
ferioufly and timely reflect on the dangerous confequences of giving 
this enemy even the moft diitant hopes of fuccefs! At a@ proper oppor 
tunity, all thofe who are really the friends of the people, proveded they 
certainly know wherein the true happinefs of the people confifts, will have 
the applaufe of all good men, for their endeavours to fecure that hap- 
pinefs on the moft permanent bafis ; provided alfe they be wery fure that 
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they have found a b rfts more permanent than that on which i mow fecurely 
ve eve s* 

« Let then ‘* the friends of the people” prove themielves deferving 
of the diliinctive appellation which they have atiumed, 


bys recollecting 
that, at every fep they take, they are lurroun 


ed with fnares, expoled 
to ambufcaces, and walk rs over hoilow ground. Let ti 


left they lav, unfuf pecting| i the toundauon of 
« alter isemielves have a hae 


‘m beware 
mobocracy, and lett, 
in what they deem a good caule, 
«© others enter on their labours,”’ he hends are watching tor the 
opportunity of doing the wide extended mifchict which they have me- 
ditated - puit aS Satan fought 1 tor and ob:ained an Op, 0 rrunt ty to make 
our tirit paren ts, and ihe if pole rity, rebe ihoufly fintul and confequently 
mifevable, 

We leave it to the candid and difpaffionate to decide, how far fuch 
arcgumenis as Uiele can eigh againit a parliamentary retorm, 


Ant. xuir. 4 fort Review, addrefed ta the Right Honanrable Charles 


‘ r ; ? ; - ? 
James s'OX. MW herein ts aifplaved B13 glaring Ln onfifiency rom bit 


own Sper h f, rej pecling the Krench Nation; ; the Cor fate HCV, W ijdom, 


agi ad [ atrial Tp of lh: pr if. nti Mini a proved In their j realy awith lrante, 


if i rence, more than ibree Years a ‘§s 

ae nia frat ad fo ha ve bee Pd } } pre fi -/ / hy Counte r Afja lat ry vinai- 

Calta ; ana thi YU 7 ct of the “Lib er’y 0 if th ¢ P Prefs Sacie/ ‘Vs Qi ad Mr. Er. 

fines Declaration developed. By a Weitminfter klector. Sv0. 
4 pages. Trice is, Parions. 1793. 


ara Mr. hurne és Speece about 


Mr. Fox is here attacked on his condu@ in the Middlefex ele“tion, 
and ts alfo accufed of having ever a¢ted as bet! fuited his own immediate 
Sayer Prefixed to this pamphlet is a dedication to John Reeves, 
efy., who is trmed ¢ the faviour of his country,’ and who, ‘ when the 
shunder florm of rebe ‘ilion™\p; roached, firit flepped forward, and aided 


the executive power, * by rating an-immediate conductor, to guide 
the lightning, without injuring the body politic.’ 


ART. xuimt. The True Briton’s Catechifm; on the Principles of Govern 


- 5 * . 
ment, the Righ ts of Man, and the Liberties of Englifé Smen , mter, iperfed 
oA ya < 


avuih occasional feed on feditious and democratic Writers. ONO 


47 pages. Price is. Richardfon. 1793. 
bi 


his * True Briton’s Catechifm’ contains feveral falfe principles, 
relative to the fituation of man ina ftate of focietv. Inttead of an 
elementary treathic, Which we at firll tuppofed it to be, it is a tarrago 
of abuie, again * Mr, Paine and his fanguinary feythe, &c.’ 


ART. A\LIV. 


~~ , , 
Jj de legal a ud Con nef fs vtiomal P rin ke f if th. Declaration of 


the A TIGNES OF The Likert ( sDe Prefs, 


Written by ihe Hon. T homas 
la ‘ya pe . “i "“iped » ard 4 hy ifielieiaa « vindicated, be vO. 24 Pages. 
Price is. Debrett. 


Ir is here afferted, in exprefs o ppofition to the doscirine lately laid 
rel a by Mr. Eitki ne, that the te ot accufation is {pecially given, 
by the law of !neland, to * uninjured individuals.’ 


This pofition is held out, by way of ay pology for the conduct of the 
fociety at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 


1793. 


At 
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ArT. XLY- A foo t Ap fever to the Declaration of the Perfons calling 
themjelves the Friends of the Liberty of the Prejs. By John Bowles, 
Eig; of wy ‘te ier ee Barritter at Law. S8vo. 24 pages 
Price is. Downes. 1793- 


Mr. BowLes, whom we have formerly feen contending againft the 
the! bill (fee Avalyt. Rev. Vol. x. p. 305.), now enters the ticld againgt 
the fociety of the friends to the liberty of the prefs. 

Ata critical period, like the prefent, when Britons, from one corner 
of the kingdom to the other, have judged it neceilary to torm themfelves 
into aflociations for the maintenance of the conflitution, « which has 
been moft di iringly infulted and menaced,’ we are told, that the public 
fee « with furprize,. but not without indignation,’ a counter aflociation 
rifing up, protefting againtt the aflociations, and endeavouring to 
counteract their effect. ‘Thofe, who perceive * the licentious excels to 
which the freedom of the prefs 1s ftill daily carried,’ will be of opinion, 
that it t. docs not ftand in need £ of the proffered protection of this new- 
formed phalanx of defenders.’ There is, however, but little danger, 
it is added, that their declaration will miflced any on’ * who 1s at all 
acquainted with the principles and practice of the Brith Conititution.? 

We are ailured, that the fundamental principles, on which they have 
built ali their reafoning is wrong, for the pofition, ¢ that the power of 
accufation againft otfenders who have violated the law is contined to 
the fupreme executive magiltrate,’ operates in direct contradi¢tion 
‘ both to the principles and the daily practice of the judicial polity of 
this country in criminal cafes.’ 

‘lf we judge of the queftion [continues Mr. B.} from the occafion 
on which they now itep forward, there is every appearance of their 
having aflembled in direct and infolent defiance of the honeit verdi€t of 
twelve jurors, who had juft before fupported the facred and conftitutio- 
nal liberty of the prefs, by convicting the moft infamous libeller of the 
conftitution this san ever knew : fuch a conftitution is alio ftrongly 
fortified by the vote of thanks, given at their firft meeting at Kree 
Maton’s Hall to a learned advocate, for having exerted his extraordi- 
nary powers (but happily for the country to no effect) in endea\ ouring 
to prevent that conviction. With all poflible liberality of ailiowance 
for the latitude of protefhonal exertions, this extra-forenfic proceeding, 
incepable of any fuch explanation, could be afcribed only to an at- 
tachment to the caufe ; an attachment of that fincere and ardent nature, 

which is augmented by difficulties, and which fhines brighteft in mif- 
fortune,’ 

Mr. B. has affixed to his pamphlet «a plan recommended by the 
fociety at the Crown and Anchor, for forming other ‘focieties, for 
pre ferving liberty and property ay raintt republicans and levellers,’ but 
we do not hnd any article in it , concerning: the adiniilion of amunymous 
evidence; neither does the author atte mpt to jufify a proceeding, which 


re sfades an aflociation of Englifhmen to the rank of a a Spanith ingui- 
Ai0n, 


Agr. xivi. A Letter to R. B. Sheridan, E/}. mM. P. on bis late 
raceedings asa Member of the Society for the Freedom of the Prefs 

by J. Boyne. Svo. 15 pages. Price 6d. Lewis. 
Mr. Boy NE fteems to regret Mr. va $s attachment to 
politics; he blames him for not heeding ¢ his we cping ‘Thalia,’ 
5 whofe 
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whofe drooping head, * reclined on Drury’s walls,’ moans the ab. 
fence of her favourite bard; ‘ who, truant-like, fhuns her con- 
verfe, allured by wild ambirton’s blaze, walling his full vigour in 
the fleril foul embraces of the harlot popularity. 


Art. xivil. Toc Af, and the fick Lion ; OF, the cruel and infulting 
Mercies of Thomas Paine, 4 Stay-7 vaker, towards the late King of 
france, exempl: fre “a it @aA dna! fy fas of Li > Rea/i ONS for Ww ‘Ahi ny fo 
preer ve the Life of Louis Capes, Late ly pub lil ede By Timothy 


Shaveclofe, Eig. 8va. 29 pages. Price 1s. Owen. 17Q 3. 


A BASE and pitiful attempt to throw odium on Mr. Paine, for 
humancly endeavouring to fave the lite ot Lewis xvi. 
Art.xivinr. The Regal Rambler ; or, eecentrical Adventures of the 

Devil im Londen ; aur the Manewuvres of his Mini fers, torvards 

, vy . . ; , j ese P "he ; . , 
gre Clofe of the eighteenth Century. TLranflated from the Syriack 

BS. of Rabbi Solomon, recently found in the Foundation of the 

Hebrew Synagogue. 8vo. 103 pages. Price 25. 64. Svmonds. 

3793: 


A FEEBLE attack on the friends of freedom in this country. 


Arr. NULIX. The Prin ciples of the Brit ifh Conft Litution explained ; 
and the Ri» nt, Nec fits 9 and Es pea lreney of “R, ‘form affe ted. Te 
a@ fevies of Letters to the Author of a late Publication, entitled, 
© The Briti/h Confiitution pene By a Friend to the Con- 
fitution. 8vo. 124 pages. Price 2s.6d. Robinfons. 1793. 


Tar author of this pamphlet t, who feems to be a real friend to 
the conilitution, fates rhe pri inciples on which our government is 
founded ; and boldly contends, that thofe who attempt to expote 
the advocates of reform to *fufpicion, reproach, and detetftation,’ 
are the enemies of their countiy and ‘the ar king. 


Art.1. Remarks on the Condud, Principles, and Publications of 
the Affoctation at the Crown and Anchor, in the Strand, for pre 
ferving Liberty and Prope ty aga: we R publ: cans and Levellers. 
Svo. 37 pages. Price 1s. Evans. 793. 


Thi members of the fociety at the Crown and Anchor have 
undoubredly expofed themfelves to the animadverfions, and, if 
we be to give credit to every thing aflerted here, the ceniure of 
their fellow citizens. 

* Such affociations [it 1s obferved] againft the freedom of the 
preis and the freedom of {peech, never appeared before in this 
country, or in any other, in which the inhabitants held any pre- 
seDAONS (0 public ‘liberty. Te is extraordinary that any attempts 
Should have been made to form fuch affociations, and {till more 
extraordinary that fuch attempts fhould have fucceeded. But 
the nation has been filled with alarms of plots and confpiracies 
agaiait the coniiitutiony which never exiled, and of which not 
the leait evidence could ever be produced. The moit talfe and 
malignant reprefentations were likewife civen of thofe focieties, 
which had been citablifhed for the purpote of promoting a parlia- 

* micntary 
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mentary reform, or in any other magner advancing the real in- 
terefts of public freedom. ae : 

‘Ajlociations of private individuals, inveited with no legal au- 
thorits, but combined together for the purpofe of exhibiting in- 
formations, orinflituting profecutions againit their tellow citizens, 
for what they may deem too great treedoms in tpeaking or In 
write, are certainly very incontifient with the genius ota tree 
people. Affociations of men, In order to fecure their own rights, 
are not uncommon; but afiociations of men, to deprive theme 
felves of their liberties, may be contidered as truly wondertul ; 
and yet_preciicly of this nature were many affucations which 
have lately taken place rn this country.” 

In addition to the complainrs agemdithe members of the fo- 
ciety at the Crown and Anchor, on account of the nature and 
tendency of their advertilements, thev are alfo accufed of having 
lent their countenance to books highly untavourable to the hie 
berties of the nation 

‘In thefe publications, principles are inculeated which would 
have been much approved by king James the firfl, and by the 
moft bigoited of the old tories and fj acobites. The people are 
taught notto make a clamour about freedom, but to leave all the 
national cares to the ercat*. ‘fhe doctrine, that all legitimate 
government originated trom the people, is endeavoured to be 
exploded t+; and we are toid that * the ancient crown of this 
kingdom is now worn with heredivary right? ’’ An implicit faith 
in the adminiiiration is alfo recommended to the people. Thep 
are advifed not to mecdlc with political difeuiions, but to * truit 
toa cood minitiry $;’"? who will ** take particular care that tae 
taxes fhall be reduced as often as the clreumilances of the times 
will admis j."’ “They are alio told of ** the terrible.confequences 
ot acountry being deprived of courtiers %;”’ of the labours and 
dangers of winiiiers of Hate; and that they earn their falaries 
very dearly, ‘* by a labortous daily application to bulinefs ** ;” 
and an important difcovery is made, that ** courtiers are fo many 
channels tirough which the wealth of the country is poured 

ipon the middling and lower orders of the people tt.” 

We thall conclude this article with one more extract. 

‘Upon a due conideraticn of the origin, the progrefs, and 
the conduct of the Crown and Anchor affociation, we may ven- 
ture to aflert, that it is a focicity which can deferve no countes 
bance or fupport from any man, who isa fincere and enlightened 
friend to the liberties of his country. Under the pretence of 
maintaining and preferving the corrlitution, their conduét and 
Orage are in. direct oppofition to its genuine principles. 

ut it cannot be fuppofed that the decepuons which have been 
employed to induce the people to cyncur in fuch aflociations, 


a —— 


— 





is Vid. Crown and Anchor Affociation Publications. Part z. 
No. VI. p. 16, 

t Ibid. Nov. p. 2. t Ibid. Part 11. No. 11%. p. 21. 

y Lbid. Partai. No. y. 3. || Id. ibid. 

T Lbid. No. vii. Pp. 7- ** Ibid. p. 6. tt Ibid. p. 7- 
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can much longer be practifed with fuccefs. The period is pro. 
bably not far diilant when even the lowelt of the vulgar will dif 
cern that depriving men of the treedom ot the pres, and of the 
freedom otf {peech, is not maintaining liberty and the conttity- 
wien. It was not by ailociations in fupport of prerogative, or tor 
extending its influence, that the rights of Englithmen were etta- 
biithea. dr was not by an implicit faith, in mintiters ot ftate, it 
was not by i rvility to courtiers or kines, that England has been 
rendered retpectable and diitinguvfhed among the nations of 
Europe. It was by the prevalence of the principles of public 
liberty, that this country attained to it’s pretent greatnets ; and 
T is bv an adherence to thete > pr inciples only, that it’ s {plendour 
and it’s profperity can be alone continued.’ 


Art. ut. Confderations on the Utility of the National Debt, and on th 
prejent alarm, ne Crifes; wih a feort Plan of a Mode of Relief, and an 
L rf lanat: mw of ip lolid 1? bye rent (round of great d ational Proper?) P that 
exif in this Country. By Edward King, big; ¥.x.s. and F.A.s. 8y0. 
49 pages. Price is. Payne. 1793. 


NotTwiTHSTANDING the magnitude of-the national debt has been 
always the theme of parliamentary declamation, and the moft frequent 
caute of * vulgar and popuiar alarm and apprehention ;° yet * we have 
found ourfelves, by the unmerited mercy and bleiling of almighty God, 
notwithit nding r this oute rv, ina {tate of gre at protperiry and ple nty ; 

tar beyond that which exiited before the funding fvftem was adopted.” 
In fhort, this circumitance, which was an ebject ot fo much dread to 
our foretathers, onght not to alarm their defcendants, for we are aflured 
here, that ‘ the progrefs ot the increafe of the national debr, and the 
danger of the mifchae! enfuing from it, has been very fimilar to the 
mathematical progrefs ot the hy perbola and its afy mptote : they never 
have met, nor ever can meet, as the increafe of the former adds fuch 
affitances and fupports to individuals to pay taxes, as will probably tor 
ever prevent the ap — ot the latter.’ 

This pofition may appe r paradoxic: al at firit fight to ordinary rea- 
foners; but nothing can he plainer to a mind capable of deep and folid 
re re 

The whole of the riches of any country on earth depends upon, 
and folely contifts éx she produce of the earth; the produce oF ingenutly, 
end of the im provement f rational fa ulties ; and the proauc e of induftry. 
But this produce, be it (by the divine gift) great or imaill, is not a 
quantuin ‘a riches at any time capable ot being hoarded up in chetts as 
it is acquired ; or fuch as can be returned to the earth, and buried 
therein: but isa continual arene rowth, to be annually ufed: and 
therefore is and ought to be saukaeall only as the mere interelt of a 

vaft ideal capital.—A capital, which initead of being called the public 
ae “bt, fhould be rather called she public ability, by a a more rl ght ufe ot 
language.—~A capital, which novel did exift as one great lump of gold 
or Clay; or as a great treafure of money, to be actually fubdivided into 
a certain number of parts; nor ever ought it fo to exift.—But yet 
which is not, according to the vulgar expreffion, merely in the cloud’ 3 

but does exit fubilantially, and more effectually in the real gilts of 
God to the country—in the abilities and honeft exertions of multi- 


tudes of induftrious perfons. A fubfiantial treafure far better than 
mere 
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mere hoards of gold; but a treafure which, in order to be enjoyed, 
mutt have the opportunity offered of thofe abilities and exertions being 
fully employed : which they cannot be, unlefs a fufficient quantity ot 
floating intereit created by, and properly belonging to, what is called 
the public debt, be kept in continual circulation,’ 

It is even hinted, chat the national debt may be in future increafed, 
on fome proper occafion, ¢ with the utmoit advantage to the whole 
community, in every Cclafs of life.’ 

the mode ot reliet pointed out by Mr. K., at the prefent crifis, is 
‘+ an extention ot currency ;’ and, notwithftanding the bright profpects 
exotbited in the former part of this publieation, he tells us towards the 
conclufion, that ‘ there 1s #:qw danger of fuch a mortification, and ttag- 
nation, as mut bring on aijJolution, as effectually as a mortification does 
in the natural body.’ 


ART. LI!. Fi 4 Report from t he Ss oF Cr mmitter, appointed fa take 1uto 
Contideration the pre fent State of Commercial Credit, and ta report their 
Opinion and Observations thereupon ta the Houfe. Printed by Order of 
the Houje of Commons, April 29,1793. Svo. 36 pages. Price 1s. 
Debrett. I 793« 

Tue following are the three principal points, to which the com- 
mittee thought it incumbent on them to direct their attenuon, while 
proceeding to execute the orders of the heufe ot commons. 

Firlt,— To inguire whether the difheulties at pre‘ent experienced, 
or the probability of their continuance and increale, be of fuch urgent 
importance to the public intereit, as to require the interpotition oi the 
legiflature. 

Secondly,—-On the fuppofition that fuch interpofition fhould be 
deemed neceffary, what is the moft practicable and effectual plan which 
can be adopted for giving relief? 

Thirdly, —What means can he fuegefted for preventing the re- 
newal ot fimilar inconveniencies ? 

After mature confideration, and the examination of feveral refpetta- 
ble merchants, the committee reported, 

. Firft, — On the neceflity of parliamentary interpofition, and the 

ifluing of 5,000,0001. in exchequer bills, in fuims of 1001. sol. and 

201. cach, bearing intereft at two-pence halfpenny per cent. per day, 

being at the rate of 31. 16s. per cent. per annum, the merchants, ma- 

nutacturers, &c. receiving {uccour, paying at the rate of ¢]. percent. 

Secondly, —They propofed to appoint commiflioners for the purpofe 
of advancing the faid exchequer bills, one-fourth of which to be pay- 
able on the 3:ft of Augutt next; one-fourth on the 30th of November 
next; one-tourth on the 28th of February, 1794; and one-fourth on 
the 31ft of May following. 

Thirdly, — That immediately after paffing of the aét, one-feurth 
part of the exchequer bills fhould be ittued on the requitition of the 
commiflioners, to the perfony to whom they may think proper to ade 
vance the fame. 

Fourthly,— That the commiffioners fhall be at liberty to advance 
fuch exchequer bills to the perfons applying for the fame, on the fecurity 
i goods to be depofited in the cuttody of officers, to be named by the 
commaffioners, in London, Brifto], Hull, Liverpool, Leith, or Giafgow ; 
thofe advances in no café to be more than sol. per cent. mrs 
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Fifthv,—— That immediately after the paffing of the act, the conmir. 

foners fhall recee and oren aii applications for factor, &c., and 
tant relief to the amount of 1,250,000). 

Sixthly,—If further advances be advifable, the commiffioners of the 
ereafury, on the reguitirion of the commuflionets, fhall be enabled te 
advance any proportion of the remaining exchequer bills. 

Seventhiv,— Thar on failure of repayment at a limited time, the 
eommifhoners thall be authoriled to feli fo much of the depofited goods 
by public sation, as nay be fufficrent to repay the fums adv anced, 

And eighthly,— That ‘all the monies repaid, be lodged in the bank 
of England. 


Arr. vr. Thoughts upon the Commercial Bill, foewing its Ineficacy in 
the prejeut Inflance » and fiture evil 1 endency, Se. 8:0. 18 pases, 
Price od. Farfons. 1793. 

Instcap of being relieved by the late bill that paffed both houfes 
of pariiaiment, and received the fanction of the king, we are affured that 
our fyltem of commercial policy will be greatly endangered by it’s 
Operation, I is oo that the circ umftance of advancing only gel, 

ercent. upon the goods depofitd, will induce mar vufacte Irefs, QC. 

*to ufe all voit le deception in the fabrication of the commodities 

they bring to pledg re;’ the worft and cheapeft raw materials; the mot 

inex p. rienced and indifferent workmen will he € mployed, &c. 

It is imacined, that the bank difcouated to no Jefs amouar, in chrif- 
mas elk 1h. than 4,400,000!1. in one day. 

‘ If, therefore, i i yg sat the direétors of the bank ean dif- 
coun! to « pe era nt they ¢ choofe, and that they di!count doubtful 
paper fori ron tc ind:viduails, ts it not to be preiumed, that they 
would ote e Tr ( eet! thofe 7 le’s paper, who are to be the 
Objects of r Nef | ie prefent bill, upon havin iy had the fame guuran- 
tee that government is to have for the exchequer bills, and that iv0 10 


the full amount of th value, upon which governnient is to advance but 
half?) Nav, I have no doubt bur they would have lent the wanted af- 
fittance to fuch | ople, as it will now ouly be found elig ible to ailit, 

upon their giving fuch proofs as would have been fatiss actory of their 
being poflefled of that tie wee they: will now be obliged to part with, 
pro tempore, tor half its value: if fo, how much more ready would they 
have done it, had gove rament eng gaged to guarantee them by the depofit 
of ex: his er pills, or in fuch « ther manner as might have been agreed 
upon, as a | yi] Lat ral iccuritv for bills difcount: d! tor thofe whom go 
vernment thould have thought proper co altitt; and in which cafe che 
bank would have certai cone what is ufual in fuch cafes (where col- 

lateral fecurities are odged) difcounted bills to double the ameunt of 
the guarantee; by which means there would have been 10 yO00, ooo]. 

Jent to. the public at the expence of a depdfit of only one half of the 
amount they mult now take tor ¢,000 cool. : and mi ght not governme. t 
again have been perteétly fecured from 1any lofs, by the bond of thofe te 
whom rehiet was given, for the full ameunt of the t ills difcouated by 
the bank for them, in confequence of fuch guarantee.’ 


ART. Liv. A Letter toa Member cf Par ligament, from a Lend Onwnet, 
on the protofed Live of Cana from Bran mffon to Rrextford.  8¥% 
38 pages. Price is. Beil. 3793. : 
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Tue writer of this letter allows the imtended canal hete alluded to, 
to bea very noble undertaking ; but he objects to it’s being executed im 
the manner propofed by the projectors. 

« Sepfible men of fome knowledge and experience, in matters of this 
tind, think it unneceflary to go to Brentford. Be this however as it 
may, it feems at leaft to have been unneceflary to take a circuitous 
eourfe round Uxbridge. ‘To embrace the trade and bufinefs of popu- 
lous towns, fituated within convenient diftances, is certainly an object 
worthy attention; but this fhould be ette¢ted, not hy diverting the 
main navigation from its direct courfe, by which an unneceffary bur- 
then will be laid on every commodity, (and of coals among the reft ;) 
that is carried over this circuitous track, but by collateral cuts branch- 
ing out of the main canal, at fuch points as will form the moft eafy and 
direét communication with thofe places which are the objects of them. 

* Crooked paths are chofen by different men, from different motives; 
fome from pride, and others from ignorance. In canal navigations, 
intercit is the predominant incentive.—The longer the line, the more 
the revenue. Here lies the fecret: and whilit the legiflature permits 
fubferibers to obtain laws to empower them to do avhut they plea/e, and 
to divide, amongft themfelves, all they can raife upon the public, it is 
no wonder that ‘he public intereft is made, by thefe circuitous arrange- 
ments, fubfervient to private advantage. Limit their dividends, and 
we may then fend our goods, and receive our neceffaries, by the neareft 
road, and at the leaftexpence. How it happens that the generality of 
mankind, but efpecially men ia the trading and manufacturing branches, 
do not fee, and attempt to prevent, fuch grofs impofitions, is one 
amongft the many daily occurrences, which reafon and common fenfe 
are at a lofs to reconcile.’ 

It is warmly recominended to the legiflature, to limit the dividends 
on navigable canals: but we are apprehenfive, that fuch an mterference 
would put an end to a fpeculation, which, notwithilanding the com- 
plaints of individuals, is highly advantageous to a commercial and ma- 
hutacturing country. 


a 
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Art. tv. Cafe of the Proprietors of India Annuities, on the Notice giv 
by the Right Honourable the Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, March 
25,1791; and the Renewal of the Charter of the Eaft India Company; 
mow uuder Dif-uffion: Submitted to the Confideration of His Mayjefly’s 
~ imyiers, and both Houfes of Parliament. 8v0. 34 pages. Price 18. 
Stockdale, 1793- 

Tur following is ftated to be the origin of the India annuities, here 
alluded zo: 

‘ In the year 1750, government being at that time indebted to the 

ft India company in the fum of 4,200,000]. an att was pafled of the 

23 Geo. 11, ch. 22; by the fifth fe@tion of which the India company 

are empowered to raife, by fale of annuities, the whole fum of 

4:200,00@1.; which annuities fo to be fold, are thereby fecured upon, 
and made payable out of, the fome duties and revenues as they were 

ore fecured upon, and made payable ovt of, to the company; and 
the faid 4,200,000]. and all annuities to become due thereon, are made 


fubject to fuch or like provifo or condition of redemption by the public, 


% the fuid 4,2 v0,0001, then due to the faid company, would be -% 
jet, 
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jot, fx ca r/e the faid fum had remained due from the public to the Said 
CO” pany. 

* Urder this power, the company | fald annuitt *s to the amount of 

2,002,.4401. ¢s. which now conttituce whar are called the India; ang 
the hali-vearlv dividends thereon are re gularly made at the India houfe, 
out of the annuity of 126,0001. a year received by the com pan) y from 
governmens, on the whole 4,20,00 ol. the overplus {ill remaining the 
property of the company. So that to avoid the fraction, we may fay, 
that of the 4,200,000. the company has alienated 3,000,000!. ond 
retained the remaining 1,200,000]. to itfelf. It mutt be obferved, 
that at the time when the company alienated this 3,000,000l. the 
3 per cents. were above par, and therefore that the public purchafed 
thefe annuities at par.’ 

We fhall here tranfcribe the pofitions laid down by the author, with- 
out offering a fingle obfervation of our own on the fubjeé. 

« From what has been faid it is maniteft ; 

«4. That thofe three millions are part of the debt of four millions 
two —_- thoufand pounds. 

* 2. That the notice goes to the wo/e of that fum, and therefore 
mutt, of necefiity , include the 3,e00,0001. 

* 3. That thee 3,000 0,000l. being in the hands of one fet of pro- 
prictors, and the remaining 200,000. in another, the proprictors of 
the one fhare can, by no agreement of theirs, bind the proprietors of 
the other. 

* 4 That the moment any owe perfon is admitted to a participation 
¢ trade with the company, the exclufive trade is determined, and 
the payment on the notice becomes indefeafible. 

‘ <. That no {ubfequent event of peace or war can deftroy fo folemn 
a contract of the legiflature, for which the national taith is pledged. 

* From all which it follows, of neceflity, that either government 
muft difcharge this debt of 3,000,000]. to the proprietors, on the 
git of Mare h, 1794, at par, or come to fome arrangement with them, 
to induce them to relin yuith their rights.” 


ott 


ee LVI. Letter to the Right Honourable Henry Dundas, one of his 

M. i. s princi pal Serretaries of State, ES. EP. offs from the Cammit- 

of Buyers of ’ Balt india Piece Goods for Home C onfumpt tion, re/pecting 

the Probrbition af E aft Ludia Muflins. 400. 10 pages. Price 1% 
Debrett. 1793. 


Ir ishere fated, that the prohibiting the importation of India piece 
goods tor home con umption would de eprive the me -morialifts of theit 
‘ very exiftence as commer“ial men, 

* In whatever potat of view we examine it, [add they], we fee and 
we deprecate ruin to ourfelves, lofles to the public revenue, a defalca- 
tion of the > fales ot the Katt india Company, and ultimately a very {e- 
rious difaypointment to thofe very pertions, who feem to demand us as 
a facrifice to crude ideas, rath fpeculation, and infatiable avarice.’ 
Befide the immediate damage accruing to themfelves, the committee 
of buyers contend, that the public revenue would fuffer an immediate 
lofs of 100, ool. per annum from the prohibition a luded to, and the 
confegquent remiflion of expo tt duties, and that {mure ling would be im 
created in a dangerous and alarming manner. =a 

* It is generally admitted that the fine muflins can find no market 
throughout Europe, except in London; and thou ga under the prope 
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fed prohibition, they cannot be publicly expofed, they will neverthelefs 
be eflential to the private affortment ot every retail dealer. « Cuftomers 
of the more fafhionable and profitable defcription, can only be fo at- 
trated to his fhop; he knows that there is no arguing againtt tatte, and 
that if hedoes not fupply his cuftomers with a favourite article, his lefs 
fcrupulous neighbours will, When therefore the retail dealers can no 
longer obtain India moflins from the regular wholefale houfes, they 
will huy them of the illicit trader, who, fure of a cuftomcr on the one 
hand, and encouraged by a remiffion of the export duty on the other, 
will not fail to convey them to parts of the world fufficiently favourable 
for the purpofe of fmuggling them in again,’ 


Art. uvit. Reply to the Report of the Committee of Warehonles of the 
Eat India Company, on the fubsedts of Salt-petre and Gunpowder. Moft 
retpectfully fubmitted to the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee 
of Privy Council for Trade. By the Gunpowder Makers of London. 
gto. 26 pages. Priceis. Debrett. 1793. 

Tue complaints of the gunpowder makers of London, againft the 
report of the committee of warehoufes of the Faft India Company, are 
fuch as arife out of the nature of an exclufive privilege, and itis not a 
little fingular, that, on the prefent occation, the two contending parties 
brand each other with the odium of being engaged in a monopoly ! 

Mr. Hall, inthe name of the trade, accufes the company of having 
been remifs of late in the importation of faltpetre, and of having 
adopted cunning expedients to advance the value of it, in exprefs con- 
tradiction to the {pirit of a late a¢t of parliament. 

‘ The manufaéturers hold it their duty, very folemnly to declare, 
that they were fatisfied with the act of parliament, which ordered falt- 
petre to be put up at 31 fhillings. They were diffatisfied only, when 
the company entirely fruftrated the intentions of the legiflature by the 
mode adopted at their fales, which from not putting up a fuflicient 
quantity to anfwer the demand, rendered the a¢t of parliament ineffec- 
tual. The manufaéturer, and in confequence the public receiving no 
advantage from an att evidently defigned for their benefit, it has been 
requefted on the part of the manufacturers, they might be allowed the 
liberty of importing it themfelves ;—which, as the company think it 
“a very lofing trade,’”’ they can have no objection to give up, Such 
is the with the manufacturers prefume to entertain before your lordfhips. 

‘In regard to the printed report, they can only fay, that when the 
honourable the Eaft India Company chofe to defcend from their high 
itations to attack the humble works of the manufacturers, to enter into 
their private concerns, to afperfe their charatters, and kindly to at- 
tempt to ruin their trade—perhaps it might have been expetted, that 
omething like accyrate calculatien—fomething refembling knowledge of 
the bufine/, and fomething approaching to regard for the public, might 
have been fhewn by them. But the direétors are more difinteretted 
far ;—and gallantly flighting ell thefe advantages, they truft the attack 
to fome zealous clerk, who, with more aétivity than diferction, re- 
queiis the dire¢tors to fet their hands to his miftakes. As there are 
many directors, perhaps he thinks the errors fhould be many likewife; 
and he compliments each direétor with, at lealt, ¢ dozen freces of misine 


formation, 
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Art.tviti. 4 regular § Series of the feveral Debates that og? a be 
place at the India Hauje , on the fille i un portant Subye: Bs: : 
pediency of the Company’ 5 taking up their Shipping by p- ublic Coan 
avith a Narrative of the Pr Keedings relative thereto, aes encouraging 
the Importation sof Sugar, and « warious raw Material:, the Produce ¢ of ous 
Indian Territories, And on the Services of the Mearouis ( fornwaillis, Ge- 
nevals Medowws and Abercrombie, the Of cers and Soldiers, and the 
Pre hide ncies of Ber pal, Mad: ras, wd l Ba Mihi Ve ey, the Speeches 
of M jis. Baring, Devaynes, Le Mejuricr, and other Dire&ors: the 
Right hlon, Lord Bat 38 1% Sa Se ryeant Waspan, Meffrs. ° Juckfon, 
Dallas, Ln fir ” Fiott tt wchman, and other Proprietors. With an 
Iutrodudlion @ ud OCA /i6 wall : MATKS By the Editor of the Diary. 

Price 3s, Whites. 1793. 


Tris pamphlet contains the fubftance of the late debates at the Indu- 
houfe, on the important fubjects enumerated in the title page. Mr. 
Kiott’s fpirtted exertions, of which we have betore rex cen notice [fee 
Analyt. Rev. Vol. NUL. p. 80, and Vol. X. p% 98.1], have at length 


been attended with the molt beneficial ailemnian. | for the proprie- 


tors feem now to be awake to their own interelts, and a very coniider- 
able faving will no doubi be hereafter made in the article of freight. 
‘The importation of fugar from India, another remarkable feature in 
he late aif alli ms, has experienced great obftacles, trom the refpect ne- 
ceflarily evinced by government towards the Weft India iflands; butit 
is to be hope a that tome mode will be difcovered, by which their iate- 
refts may be reconciled with thofe of the nation at large [See Analyt. 
Rev. Vol. XAT. p. 209. j. ‘The only pa rt ot this pamphlet a which 
we fhall take any notice in this place - , the proceedings ee the general 
court, on Wednefday, Jan, 23,179’, Ona motion of t! hanks to the g0- 
vernor- gener, lot Ben; a! 


* Mr. Henchman rofe, in coniequence of the notice lately given, to 


lately 
Rate the obligations under which he thou ait the court mmuxt feel them- 


felves to the marquis Cormsallis. He defcribed the fituation of the 
noble lord before he entered into their fervice; that al cacy rich in 
fame, and atiuentin fortune, with much to lofe, avd apparently little 

icquire, with the fate of a Clive anda Hattings before his eyes, the 
only motives which could have induced him to accept the command, 
were refpect to the wifhes of his fovere iva, and ; ‘al defire to render 
tervice to hiscountry. He had indeed infited upon that Cx- 
teahion of power, without which, he believed, no gov rnor-gener ral of 
India could effeét much; the wifdem and moderation with which he 


ad ule d ft was 


M r. HT. rere ; Lv aaa cr+weve al unr ortant parts of hss 
lordhip’s chil ada initiraty : - 7 : 
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bemiried to forego all private conrtfiderations, and attend in perfon to 
the concerns «@ the war, upon which feemed to depend the fafety of 
India. 

«Mr. H. here gave a general hiftory of the war in India, from the 
tack of the rajah of ‘Travancore, to the treaty of peace before Se- 
ringapatam, the prudence and advantage of which, both as to the time 
and the terms, he ftrongly commended.’ 

Mr. H. concluded his fpeech with the following motion : 

«Ir is the opinion of this court, that the moft noble Charles marquts 
Cornwallis, knight of the moft noble order ofthe garter, has difplayed 
yncommon zeal and ability in the management of the affairs of the 
Fait India Company, during the time he has been governor-general 
and commander in chief in India; and particularly while conducting 
the late war with Tippoo Sultan, on terms fo honourable and advan- 
tageous to the interefts of the company, and to their allies. 

‘Refolved therefore, that the thanks of this court be given to mar- 
quis Cornwallis, for the very gallant and important fervices he has ren- 
dered to the Eaft India Company. 

‘Refolved likewife, that his itatue be placed in this court room, that 
his great fervices may be ever had in remembrance.’ 

It is with the mot fincere pleafure that we fele¢t the following pat- 
fage from the fpecch of Mr. Jackfon who feconded the motion : 

«A great part of his lordfhip’s early duty had been that of all others 
the moit painful to a mind like his, namely, carrying into execution 
certain meafures of reform, fevere though neceflary. Yet with fo 
much mildnefs and beneficence had he conducted himfelf, that they 
whofe fortunes had fuffered moft, were among thofe the moit unfhaken 
in their attachment to him, and the firft to proclaim the integrity of 
his charatter. No man upon whom fuch regulations had partially ope- 
tated, had ever appealed in vain to the governor general, when relief 
had been within the limits of his authority ; where it had not, their 
books of correfpondence bore witnefs with how much anxiety and pa- 
ternal folicitude, be had recommended fuch individual cafes to the 
court of directors. : 

‘Such had been his conduét towards europeans. Towards the na- 
tives it had been fomewhat different ; he had not waited for the repre- 
entation of their hardfhips, but had fought them out, and tenderly re- 
tevedthem. ‘The fyflem which he had eftablifhed refpecting the nu- 
merous but abject multitude, employed in the manufactures of falt and 
uIK, and cultivation of cpium, were alone fufiicient to endear him to 
homanity ; but thefe regulations, fmall only by comparifon, were loft 
and eclipfed in chofe two {tupendous fchemics of philanthropy, the re- 
formation of criminal jurifprudence, and the utter abolition of feudal 
tyranny, ‘The firit pave to the natives fecurity, the latter liberty ! and 
had been rightly termed by the commiffioners for the affairs of India, 
and by the court of dire¢tors in their general letter, the greateft revo- 
lution that had ever taken place for the happinefs of mankind. Thefe 
meafures as long as India fhall laft, would be the memorial of his lord- 
thip’s goodneis, and among the millions he had emancipated, would be 
found the beit advocates for his fame.’ 

It is almoit needlefs to remark that the preceding motion, and 
ag tor thanks to the officers and troops fers ing under lord Corn- 

» Were Carried unanimoutly. 
Qz ARTs 
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ART. LIX. Thoughts on the Exped: ence of fertl: "ge permanent Leafs 
avith — Leadbelders in 3eagal, Bahar, and Or ifa. 8vo. 129 p. 
price 1s. 6d, Stoc kdale 1792 
Ir is contended by the writers of the prefent pamphlet, that 

the eitablifhment of a permanent quit rent in India is the moj 

likely meaiure to remedy the bad effects which have been pro- 
duced by the perple xity, opprefhon, and uncertainty of pat fyf. 
tems ot collection. 

In order to enable the people of this country to decide on the 
fubject, we are here favoured with a fhort account of rhe refpec- 
tive rights and fituat ions of the zemindars and ryots. 

‘ The word zemindar [we are told] isa compound of the Per. 
flan w ord zemcen, land, and dar, pofleflor, trom the verb dau bien 
fignifying to posits, have, hold. The etymological meaning of 
the word. amindar, is therefore pofleffor of land, and accords eX: 
actly with the fignification attached to it, through long trani- 

miffion by the inhabitants of Indoftan.’ The letters of Meffs. 

Hafings, Francis, and Shore, are quoted, in order to prove, 

that zemindary lands were, in their opinion, of an heritable 

quality e 

The word ryor, 1s Arabic, and poffefics a two fold fignific 
tion: it means a fubject in general of a ftate or country ; it like 
wife has, by cuitom, a more limited fenfe, and means the dene 
mination of fubjetts, who occupy lands held trom the proprie 
tor, or in crown demefnes, from the government. _ In this latter 
fignification, it is inv ariably underftood, in the difcuffion of all 
topic s, in any wile conne fed with the revenues. 

A ryot is‘a tenant who gexerally cultivates the land he oe 
cupies, and pays a rent as the imphed condition of his tenure to 
the zemindar, or to the ta/yeciday, who is a collecting officer ap 
pointed by the g: overnment to receive it. There are two deferip- 
tions ot ryots 5 “ryots who cultivate a particular fpot at, or very 
near, the piace of their own refidence ; and ryots who cultivate 
lands where they do not refide, coming themfelves or fending 
their depe ndants to carry on the till: ige, and difcharge the rents 
The latter ryots, in coniideration ot their coming from fome di! 
tance, ge enerally receive more enco: razement than the former. 
The rent they pay its leds than that exacted from other ryétis 
The amount to be paid by ryots is either determined by ‘~ 
tah, long prefcripuon, or the particular articles cultivated. The 
rates vary in almoit ev ery perguuna, ac cording to the quality ol 
the land, or immemorial ‘ulage. The proportion of a tourth @ 
the grofs produce ment tioned by eaftern writers ;, as the ftandard 
demi and from the ryets, may have been firictly adhered ton for: 
mer times; but in the prefent day, I believe it will be founs, 
that this rate of collection is abferved in few, if in any parts © 
Indotian. In the company” ‘ dominions, the ryot is very wel 
pis safed to receive half the roduce as his fhare ; and it 15 well 

nown, that all over Bahar the conitituted claim of the rryet does 
mot exceed the ratio of iz} out of 40. Indeed, when fundr 

expences attendant on the fale of his own, and government * 

tare Of grain, (for he is obliged to take the felling of poo 

men 
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t’s fhare of grain on himfelf) and auzzerats and other fees 


met 
are deducted, the nett apportionable fum realized by the ryot, is 


always far fhort of even this amount.’ 

We learn with great pleafure, that the fyflem here recom- 
mended, which tends to alter the fituations ot the zemindar and 
the ryor, is about to be enforced, if it be not carried into effe& 
at this prelent moment. my 
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Art. ux. Evenings at Home; or the Juvenile Budget opened. Cone 
‘iin ng of a Fariets of Mi{cellaneous Pieces for the dnflruction and 
Amufement of young Perfons. In Tavo Volumes. izmo., 304 
pages. Price 3s. “Johnfon. 1792 


The old Horatian adage,—-Omne tulit punfum qui mifcuit utile 
dulci, which ought always to be remembered by thofe who 
write for children and young perfons, was never more happily 
exemplified d than in the elegant entertainment provided for them 
in thefe fmall volumes. The genius, judgment and tatte of 
Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld, to w bees the rifine race is already 
fo greatly indebted, have here united to furnifh a mifcellany 
of ori iginal pieces, which are admirably fuited at once to inform 
the underftanding, to improve the tatte, and to imprefs the 
heart with juft and worthy fentiments. 

Many ot thefe papers are very happily adapted to excite curi- 
ofity in young minds, by communicating to them, in an eafy and 
pleafant w ‘av, various mifcellaneous articles of information. The 
pieces which belong to this clafs are dialogues, on the chara¢ters 
and ufes of the oak ; on the fir and pine tribes; ona rookery ; . 
on the martin; on the ftructure and management of a flip; on 
the grafs tribe; on the procefs of tea- -making, in which feveral 
chemical terms are explained; on manuta¢tures; on the manu- 
facture of paper; and on the art of diftinguiihing , in order to 
fhow the importance of learning to form ideas with precifion, and 
to exprefs them with accuracy. 

Other pieces in this collection are productions of fancy, chiefl 
intended tor amufement, but not without the purpofe of indi- 
re@tly affording information or inftruction. ‘Thefe are; the tra- 
veller’s wonders, an enigmatical defcription of England and the 
cuftoms of Englifhmen ; the hiftory and adventures of a cat; 
the mafque of nature, a poetical deicription of the feafons ; the 
tranfinig rations of Indur, a brachman, who was enabled by a 
potent fairy, to animate in fucceflion the bodies of different ani- 
mals, retaining in all his tranfmutations his rational foul, and the 
memory of his former adventures ;—and a farm- yard journal. 

The reft of the pieces may be comprehended under the general 
charatters of moral and fentimental, intended to teach feme ufe- 
ful leflon, or to excite fome good feclinge. Among thefe are fa- 
bles,” in profe and verfe: dramatic dialogues ; ; Altred; Canute’s 
reproof to his courtiers; the native village, which pail.etically 
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reprefents the pleafure of returning after long abfence to one’s 
native place — dial mocue on diftereat itations in life : another on 
things to be learned, fuitable to the learner's fituation; the 
price of pleature, or the value ot induftry ;.t the kidnap pers; and 
a dialogue between Alexander the Great ‘and a robber. 
When fuperior talents are thus condeicer idingly employed in 
suvenile ae the public is effentially ferved. It muf be 
the wilh of all parents, who are in fearch ot proper books for 
their children, that this very ufeful pubiication may be conti. 
nued. D. M 
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Axt.uxi. 42 Arpeal to the Public, on the Subjett of the Riots as 
Birmingham. Part IT. To which is added, a Letter from 
William Ruffel, E/o. to the Author. By Joteph Priettley, 
1L.D. F.R.S, &C. Byo. 237 pages. Price 33. 6d. fewed. 
Johnfon. 

Tere is no pafion which ts fo directly calculated to pervert 
the und lerftanding, and to undermine the virtue, not only of 


yndividuals but of whole communities, as the rage of party. The 
moft abfurd fictions are credited, the moft unfot unded conclufions 
are cordially received, if only the clamour of party can be 
excited. Once raife this implac: ible {pirit, and the moft rath and 
unadvifed counfels are embraced with precipitation. The voice 


truth is not heard, men make a virtue of examining neither 

> juice nor even the policy of a meafure, pe when once 

n matted, the mot melancholy effett of all is a falfe fhame, 

ich will not perm it the m to retract. 

examine the inttructive documents of hifory, we fhall 

t % is party violence alone which has p: recipitated this 
Ration into eve! Vv difgracet iy every ruinous meature. The 
American war and the Birmingh: am riots were equally the effet 
of party. Corrupt ftatefmen and fhallow politicians find an 
intereft in raifing the pallions of the multitude; it is the people 
only who are the dupes, the people only are the fuflerers. 

Oc nlighte nea na ition | Britons no lefs renowned for wifdom 
nau tor humanity! be juft at leait to yourfelves—thiak for 
ourfel are pot your friends who wifh you not to fee 

yn eves, to hear with vour own ears, to make ule 
fenfes, but who would miflead your judgments, 
reduce you toa {tate of eral an nd po hei ‘ical non entity, 

your underttandings to the unme: ining watchwore 
examine facts with candour—-tri uth is not lefs truth 
% comes from the lips or the pen of a difflenter; or ca 
7) violence, and perle cution be otherwife than 
though the cry of church and king 

in every city. 

wet ente ring in to any defence of Dr. Prieftley’s particu! lar 
civil ort heological, becaufe we know and feel that many 
vic perfons and declared encinies to perfecution, may 
greatly 
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greatly differ trom the doctor on controverted points, fill we mutt 

that, while Dr. P. demeans himfelf as a peaceable member 
of fociery (and fprely he has never been the actor or the advifer 
f riot or violence), he has as much right as any other man toe 
f{peculate upon political or religious topics. Wall any man deny, 
that, it thefe tubjects were to be excluded trom the prefs, there 
would be an end of .all focial and moral improvement? In a 
yord, if Dr. P. offend againit the laws of his country, let him 
be punifhed according to law; to fay that he can offend againtt 
fxciety, and yet that there is no legal punifhment for his crime, 
would be the worit ot libels.on the conttitution. 

The main object which Dr. P. withes to eitablith in the prefent 
publication is, that fome perfons of fuperior condition favoured 
and tomented the riots, or at leaft exulted in them ; and in proof 
pf this fact, we are forry to find that he 1s able to addute fome 
:pparently very unexceptionable evidence. ‘The clergy ot Bir- 
mingham Dr. P. cannot at all exculpate fromthe charge of encou- 
raging an intolerant fpirit by thetr extreme bigotry ; and of this he 
inferts fome very palpable and puerile infiances. Mr. Burn’s point 
blank affertion, that the minute, permitting the children of dif- 
{enters in the Sunday fchools to attend their refpective places of 
worfhip, was never refcinded, is proved to be untrue, by pro- 
ducing the advertifement, and referring to the paper in which 
the refolution refcinding it was inferted. The blotting out the 
word reverend from Dr. Prieftley’s and Mz. Scholetield’s names, 
inthe litt of fubferibers to the library, was another abiurd in- 
fiance of bigotry and intolerance. 

Mr. Burn’s itatement, that the celebration of the French revo- 
Jution, and the handbill which was circulated, were the chief 
caufes of the-riot, is contradicted by a very flrong fact—Of the tez 
principal fufferers, only three were at the dinner, and their houfes were 
the lait that were dettroyed. 

With regard to the principal object of the pamphlet, our author 
tells us, that Mr. Carles, on the 14th of July, a little atrer nine 
o'clock, atter faying to the rioters ‘* come my boys, huzza”—- 
added, ** if they (the diffenters) turn you out of work, J will 
employ you.” 

rp. St. © Another circumftance that I fhall mention is one 
that 1 own I do not pertecily underitand; but as it has been 
mentioned as fome evidence that even Mr. Curtis himfelf ex- 
pected a riot, that in it recourfe would be had to fire, and that 
he did not wifh fuch fire to be foan extinguifhed, I fhall relate it, 
that Mr. Curtis may have an opportunity of exculpating him- 
ielf. 

‘ The keys of the fire engine were teken by him out of the 
uflody of the perfonwho ufually kept them, and deliveredto a Mr. 
Brooke, a clerk in his own church, who, when he was applied 
to tor them, as the rioters were demolifhing the old meeting, faid, 
that he had ordeis to let nobody have them. At Jength, how- 
“ver, an order was procured trom the churchwarden, who cx- 
preted much furprife that this fhould be neceffary ; when Mr. 
“Tooke (finding that he could not retufe them) faid, “If you 
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muft have them, you fhall, but they will do you no good,’ 
which was actually the cafe, the engine not being fuffered to vliy 
on any but the neighbouring houfes.’ 


Pe $26 That fomething was concerted by the high church 
with scfped to the diflenters previous to the dinner 3 Is evident 
from this circumftance, that a ditlenter, but not known to be one 
by Mr J. Green, a bufy and not very difereet man, going to him 
about butinefs the day before the riot, received tor anfwer, “ey 
have not time to fettle your account now, the damned Prefoyte. 
rians give me fo muchtrouble. There are gentle men now at my 
houfe confalting + what is to be done with them.’ 

Several in.ances of the magiftrates, particularly Mr. Carles 
and Dr. Spe neer, mixing with the rioters, and huzzaing with 
t! mem, are vwda uced. 

p. st. © When the windows of the hotel were nearly demo- 
lithed, one ot the jultices cried, ** Well done, my lads, well 
done, my lads. We will do what we can for you ; and if I had 
i in my power I would make you all drunk.”’ A little after nine 

efaid to the mob, * Do no mifchiet, or murder; and if you 
are taken up in a right caufe, and brought before us, we will ac- 
quit you :” and he fhook hands with fevers! of them. One of 
the rioters afked the juttices, if they would vive them leave to 
fhake a little powder out of Dr. Priettley’s wig : and to this they 
made no anfwer, but laughed, rook ott their hats, waved them 
three times, and huzza’d. One of them faid, again, ** You art 
all hearty fellows ; if had it in my power I winald make you all 


drunk.”” A boy fay ing, ** Damn them, feize all the prefbyteri- 


ans,’ one of them put his hand on the boy’s head, and faid, 
“ Well done, my hearty chicken: thou art adamned good cock ;” 
and mae ched. The mob laughed with him, and huzza 'd, crying, 


a oe i? - for eTrr 


** . 


+ he moft ferious charge againft one of the magiftrates is the 
following : while the rioters were throwing at the windows of the 
hotel, he faid, * My triends, do not rev enge yourfelves apon 
this man, who gets his living ‘by making dinners for gentlemen. 
If you with to be revenged upon them, go to their meetings.’ 
On this the mob cried, ** To the new meeting ; the jultice will 
protect us.”? "They were fo near him, that he mutt have heard 
them. A young man of my congr egation told me before I left 
my houfe, that he Was ftanding clofe by one of the magiltrates, 
when the rioters mentioned going to the new meeting, ‘and that 
he faid nothine to reftrain them 

When one of the rioters w as demolifhing the new meeting, and 
was told he would be hanged for 3 t, he replied, ‘* No; tor juf- 
tice Carles fen us down hither.”” ; 

re §6 The mob being affembled before Mr. Brooke’s houfts 
which is very near the hotel. a perfon in a green coat addrefied 
them in a low voice, detiring them to go from thence, and fay- 
ine, that if they would ¢o to the new meeting, he would order a 
hog thead of ale for them when they came back. They atking 
him for fomething in hand, he appeared to give e them moneys 

having 
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having put his hand into his pocket. Of this circumftance there are 
two witnefles. But previous to this he afked a young man who 
was in the crowd, whether he thought they knew him. He then 
held up his arm, and pointed towards the new meeting, and they 
based jiately cried, ** To the new meeting ;’? whither they went, 
and in five minutes few were left behind. Before this, when the 
mob were breaking the windows of the hotel, Mr. Brooke came 
out of his houte, ‘and Mrs. Brooke being apprehenfive of fome 
mifchief to him, the rioters faid, ‘* We w ill not hurt Mr. Brooke; 
we will pull down any houfe Mr. Brooke has a mind.”’ This, 
however, they might have faid with refpect to a perfon with whom 
they had had no previous communication.’ 

The conduét ot the magiitrates, and others, after the commence- 
men of the riot, was {till more reprehenfible. 

. 58. * About five o’clock in the morning of the rth, when 
the rioters were deftroying my houfe, one of the magiltrates rode 
up to it, raifed his arm, and beckoning to them, faid, ‘“¢ Come 
hither, my good hearty boys.’? When they were gathered round 
him, he ba de them take off their hats, and huzza, which they 
did, and he did the fame feveral times. He then faid, ** I come 
mend you fer what you have done, and will protect you for it. 
No fire; return to your work.” They huzza’d, and when he 
was gone, they returned to the houfe, and continued to demolith 
it, crying, as my fon, who heard them, faid, ‘* Spencer for ever. ” 
The re: fon he gave why he would not —_ them hurt the houfe 
was, that it belonged to Mr. Lloyd, a quaker. It had lately 
belonged to him, but had been fold to Mr. William Humphrys. 

: Between nine and ten the fame day, the other maciftrate 
coming along Dale End ina chaife, and the people gathering 
round ‘him, he took off his hat, waved it out of the window, and 
cried, ** Church and King | top ever, my lads. Be true to your 
caufe; ftick toyour caule. Be of my de termination, to lofe the 
lati d dvop of blood i in your bodies: it is my determination to lofe 
the lait drop of mine. Do not leave thefe prefbyterian dogs a 
place ftanding.’? He then huzza’d again, crying, Church “and 
King, and the mob did the fame. At two o’clock, however, on 
the fame day, when Mr. Ryland’s houfe was burning, he faid 
to the rioters, ** You have gone paft what you were ordered.” 
Both the magiftrates faw a man feifed, for carrying off three bot- 
tles trom Mr. Ryland’s houfe, without taking any notice of it; 
and the man was fet at liberty.’ 

At the doctor’s houfe the rioters openly faid, ** the juftices 
will proteét us,’’ and wifhed that the doctor had been in one of the 
rooms or at the hotel, as they would certainly have put him to death ; 
and when Mr. Carpenter applied to Mr. Carles for the eSibence 
ot the foldiers, that refpetable magiftrate only infulted him by 
aking him ** if he ever knew an honeft prefbyterian on the 
Lickey >” his houfe being on a hill fo called. 

ep. 61. © That the rioters had been led, by fome means or 
other, to im: agine that what they did was agrecable to govern- 
ment, is as evident as that they thought they were pleating the 


magiitrates. Soon after the riot, one man was heard to fay to 
another, 
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inved for it, the king mae 

Tam furé nobody elf wil] 

the rioters were demolithing 

tO anotser, “ This 1s Not 

but the other rey Nay, but the king has fent us, 

we do not do } net ° yon lofe his crown.” On the 
+. when the ri hunting fone ducks, and wers 
» of them faid, ** What if they 
have been fighting on then: 
Did you not ice how they 


of this kind are too numerous to extract, but 
sto be overlooked. 

r. Hutton’s tervant having pricked one of the rioters 

th: pee aitery wards coming betore the 

remarked, and Dr. Spencer rah wiefced in it, 

ight to ufe arms, except the other perion had 

manner. 

not entirely unconcerned on this occas 
from the tollowing tacts : 

* Being with a party of the rioters oppofite to St. Mar- 

rch, he thanked them for what they had done In pros 

the church and the king. He then took off his hat, 


three huzzas, and wiihed them to follow him, which 


} 
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he = were returning from the deftructon 
shoufe, Mr. Curtis harangued them at the top 
mple-itreet, faying, *§ We thank you, my brave fellows, 
zeal you have flown for the church and the king. You 
ww fuficiently punifhed ye enemtes, and we beg you 
difperfe, and go peace ably about your bufinefs.’ “Being 
thanked tor what they had done, they m ight think that they could 
t be blamed for daing i 1 little more. 
r. 65. * When the rioters were demolifhing the new meeting, 
another of the clergy is faid to have encouraged them by faying, 
* Well done, my lads. When vou have done here, go and pull 
cown their hewies too.’”’ 
te 


wt 
rs 


Phe torged letters, which were produced to inftigate the mob, 
could net be the work of common perions, but bear evident 


marks of having been previoutly prepared for the purpofe, by 
pcrian of a his ‘her condition. 

jo. * The fellowing circumftances alfo fhew, that there 
were promoters of the riot among perfons of better condition, 

«nd that they difguifed themfelves for the purpofe. While the 

new Meeting was delroying, a perfon was there w ho had the ap- 

of a gentleman, his linen being ane, and with ruffies 

wed up. He was very anxious to have the m ceting-houle con- 

homed, and ftoodtwo hours viewing it. The fame perfon was 
teem at Mr. Ruffel’s, but differently dreffed, and on horfeback. 

* Atter the rioters had entered the old meeting, a perfon was 

feen in the gallery, who had the appearance of a gentleman, but 


who endeavoured to di iiguife biunfelf with a great" coat, the cape 
ef 
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of which he buttoned up as high as he could, and his hat was 
brought down very low. Three or four perfons came up to him, 
and converfed with him in w hifpers. One of the rioters, know- 
ing the witnefs, aimed a blow at him, fo that he left them. 

At Motecly-hall alfo a perfon was feen above the lower clafs, 
with a riding coat buttoned upto his chin, and which covered 
@ great part of his head and face. He went about in a deliberate 
manner, giving orders, which were obeyed, The re were feveral 

verfons dreifed lke gentlemen at Mr. Humphrys’ s, but efpeci- 
ally at Mr. Ruffel’s, encouraging the rioters, laughing at them, 
and faying they ferved the prefbyterians right, for the) deferved 
x. The la it circumflance that I fhall mention with this view 1s, 
oe a Jady, in a mixed company, unw: arily faid, ** T very often 
laugh to think what a figure our three dens would cut, one in 
a waggoner’s trock, another with his face blacked, and the other 
with his hair cropped.” De a hint being given thata difienter 
was in the company, the proceeded no farther.’ 

The circumftances poiterior to the riot are not quite fo forcible 
as thofe which we have noted, but fiill they are trong. Dr. 
P. complains in particular, ot the bafenefs of tranfimitung his 
private papers to the fecretary of ftate; and, in vindication of 
his own charact ter, he challenges the perfon who detains thofe 
papers, to make them as public as he pleafese If this challenge be 
not complied with, the world mutt, in common juttice, acquit 
Dr. P., and his adverfaries will add cowardice to treachery. 

The Dr.’s obfervations on the proceedings in the courts of 
judicature, on occafion of the riot, contain charges of attempts 
to fuborn the witnefles, of raifing fubfcriptions, purpofely to 
defend the rioteys on their trial, and other difgraceful trantac- 
tions. 

p. $3. * Shuker, who had been condemned for firing Mr. Ry- 
land’s houfe, abufed J. Elwall, who or been one of the witnefles 
again him, in a flioc king manner, lriking him on the head 
with his cryer’s bell, demolifhing his fruit-flal!, &c. &c. by which 
- lot more than fifty fhillings, When he applied for redrefs 

» Dr. Spencer and My. Carles, it was a long time betore they 
nde take his evidence, on the pretence of bis not being able 
to produce a good character. When this was done, in the mott 

fatsta€tory manner, the juftices ftill would not age any warrant 

acainit Shuker, but contented themfelves with admonifhing him 
not to infult Elwall any more, on which Shuker behaved in the 
m of infolent manner, and continued to threaten asm. 

The fame Elwall was alfo grofsly infulted by one Davis, and 
BF ig on account of his evidence ; being burned in efigy be- 
fore his ow n door, and his tamily kept in a ftate of alarm feveral 
nights to; rether ; and he was not able to get any warrant trom 
Mi : Carles, to * hom he applied for protection. He alfo ap- 
pued, but in vain, to Dr. Sj encer, after Davis had threatened 
to murder him in a fortnight’s time.’ 

The damages awarded to the fufferers by the jury, Dr. P. af- 
firms to have been very inadequate. With refpeét to his own 
cale, the judge recommended it to be fettled by arbitration, to 
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which the door moit cheerfully acceded, but the propofal was 
scjected by the oppolire party. 

p. $8. * My books [fays the Dr.] were eftimated at $321. 158. 
éd. my philofophie: (} apparatus at 60¢1. 17s. my manutcripts at 
3701. 1s. and my houthold woods, including Ww h: atever could be 

ppraifed by a common appr. aifer in my library and laboratory, 
as thelves, &c. &c. &c. 12771. 6s. The whole was 26861 138. 6d. 
But this was tar trom being the whole of my lois, or of the im 
demnification that I was entitled to receive, on the sdea of being 
or. aced as 1 had been before on the fame {pot, which, in equity, 
ucht to have ieaein the rule of proceeding in the cafe. 

¢ Nothing was charged tor the carriage and package of fuch 
things as cou tld onl y have been procured trom London, ar other 
€ tant places; which in my cafe could not have been lefs than 
sol.; nothing for damage to books not materially mutilated, or 
sniured, but which will make toe books that were preterved (about 
2000) of lefs value, if ever they be fold, by, I fhould fuppofe, 
sol. Nothing was charged tor the recovery of goods difperted 
by the rioters, which, to mytfelf or my friends, could not, | 
think, have been lefs th: in sol. Nothing was charged for pampb- 
Pers, which I think mutt have been worth 10ol. While I was at 
Warwick, I recollected articles in my laboratory, not mentioned 
in the inventory, worth about 201. Now that | am refuming 
my experiments, I recollect many others, as I find the want of 
them, and I ex Pee t to do fo for fome time to come. ‘The amount 
of thefe 1 fhould conjecture to be about 20]. more. The leafe of 
my houfe, which had rifen much in value, after I took it, was 
worth at the leait rool. It to this be added the expence attending 
my flight from Bi rmningham, my removal to London with my 
family, and the carriage of the goods I recovered, which would 
necetlirily attend my tettlement ina place fo diitant as London, 
which can hardlv be efi nated at lets than rool. the amount of 
the articles not charged in my eltimate, will be 38ol. and will 
ni: ike my whole lofs to be 30661, 138. 6d. 

* In this eflimate nothing was ch; irged for my mss. more than 
the moncy that would have been given for them by a bookfeller 
in cafe of my death. My fermons, for inttance, were only charged 
half a guinea apiece, thou: *h the fermons of a living preacher 
aught, in equity, to be charged much higher. For 1 “would ob- 
ferve on this oecafion, that becaufe the law can give no recom- 

ence tor any injuric s belides money, money is often given when 
the lamage is by no means of a pecuniary nature ; and there can 
caton why this fhould not have been done in my cafe. 

‘ When we were at Warwick, and found we had to encounter 
the mott determined oppofition of our enemies, who came pre- 
pared to litigate every article, and that the law itfelf, rigoroufly 
Interpreted, as it would be, wis not calculated to redrefs our 
wrongs, we all reduced our claims much below our firft efti- 
mates *. Mine, including that for my houfe, which I had on 
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** Previous tothis Z a employed a perfon in Birmingham to 


cRimate the houfebeld coods ; and his citimate, which was con- 
fiderably lower than that of the London appraifers, was brought 
*MAtO court.’ 
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teafe, (eflimated together with the lofs of rent, appraifements, 
&c. &c. at 14261. 3s. 3d. and which, thowgh not properly mine, 
was by the rules ot law claiined in my name) was reduced from 
44g. 16s. gd. to gical. iés. gd.; and the verdict 1 obtained 
was 25021. 18s.; of which I could not do better than allow my 
landlord rooel. befides giving up my leafe. Contequently, I 
wus, exelufively of cofts, really a lofer, notwithitanding the ver- 
ditt in my favour, 15631. 15s. Od. 

‘ The amount of my law expences at Birmiagham, Warwick, 
and London, though the ettimate ot my books and inttrunrents 
was made by perfons who charged nothing for their trouble, was 
very near 8sol. while the cotts allowed was only 4931. fo that in | 
this article my lofs was 3571. which makes the whole amount of 
my pecuniary lofs to be ig20l. 15s. Od. beiides being driven into 
a lets pleafing and much more expenfive fituation than I was in 
before. In this country then, the government ot which is fo 
much boailed of, it has not been my tate to receive either pro- 
tection, or redrefs, and all my ftellow-tufferers may fay the fame.” 

From Mr. Hardinge’s audcarned invective, the doctor takes oc- 
cafion to introduce an anecdote, which may amute iome readers, 
who admire verfatile politicians. 

p.g6. * Mr. Hardinge alio (whofe virulent declamation the 
judge himfelf obferved might, tor any thing that appeared in 
court, be mere calumny) fhould not have been fuffered to pro- 
ceed as he did, fince it could only tend to prejudice the minds of 
the jury againit me, and indifpote them to do juttice. His abufe 
ot me was exactly fimilar to chat of Mr. Wedderburn’s (now 
lord Loughborough) on Dr. Franklin at the privy council, when 
the caufe betore the court related to the conduct of the gover- 
nor of the province. It was a day of great triumph for the court 
party. But had they any reafon to exult in it ten years trom 
that time? As little reafon may the Church and King party in this 
country have to exult in the riot at Birmingham, znd the ailizes 
at Warwick, ten years trom that event. 

‘I was prefent at chat memorable abufe of Dr. Franklin, being 
accompanied to the privy council by Mr. Burke: he {miled, and 
fhook me by the hand, as he went out of the room; and the 
next morning he obferved to me, that the things tor which he 
had been fo grotsly infulted were, he believed, among the beit 
actions of his life, and fuch as he fhould do again in the fame 
circumitances. ] can truly fuy the fame with refpect to every 
thing that has been moft virulently urged againtt me.’ 

The doctor adds, that he has never yet receivec any part of 
the compenfation, and concludes with obferving, that the law, 
4° now adminiiiered, may do very well for churchmen, but is 
Het calculated to protect diflenters from wrong. | 
the latt chapter exhibits feveral intiances of illiberal exulta- 
tion in the high church party; among others, a clergyman 
(whofe name Dr. P. ought to have mentioned, leit the extreme 
tolly of the action fhould attach to fome innocent perfon) was fo 
abiurd as to requeft fome of the afhies trom Dr. P.’s meeting ; 
aid an officer (whofe profeffion doubtlels rendesed him a Le 
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of theolog ical con troverfy) declared pubitc ely, cs If he fiad 
been there, he would have gone through the fire, but the dottor 
fhould have lott his lite.” ‘he name of the re/peciabie and truly 
chriflian divine, who boafted in an affize fermon, that the dij- 
{enters had been treated with wholefome feverity in the riots, is 
Allen, and he relides at or near Iitord.—Is this the Mr. Allen, 
who was tried fome years ago for murder ? 

The tacts which this pamphlet fets torth ought certainly to 
be cleared up by the oppolite party ; and we eitegin it particu- 
larly the duty of all trne friends to the church and conttitution, 
to hold in abhorrence all fuch unjuttifiable tranfaQhons, and ex- 
plicitly to condemn the guilty or mifguided individuals, who 
could diferace their country, and thei religious profeiion, by 
fJuch condutt. 

The appendix contains a number of documents illuftrative of 
the pamphlet, but we have already ex ceeded our limits. D. 


Arr. uxit. The Olic; being a Colleion of Effays, Dialogues, Letters, 
B: 7 ae aphical Sketches, Anec. “dates, Preces of Poe: ry, ‘ Beets, Bon Mer:, 
Epigrams 1S. E pit aphs, + fe chie fi original. By the late Brentic Grote, 
Ef. r.A.S. $v0. 321 Pages. Price 5s. in Boards. Hooper. 
1792. 

Mr. Grose, already fo well known to the world as the author of 
feveral large and valuable works in antiquities, will, doubtlefs, be 
prefented before the imagination of many readers, who were unac- 
quainted with his character, as a grave and plodding, perhaps, as a 
pale and meager antiquarian, who knew no other amufement, than 
that of poring over mouldy manufcripts, rufty coins, and broken mo- 
numents, Nothing, cc. can be further from the faét. The 
collection here publifhed, from papers left behind him, fully prove, 
that he was one of thofe f is of mirth, who trip al ong the path of lite 
** on the light fantaftic toe,” attended by 

- Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter holding both his fides.’ 

The volume is a medley of humour, fun, and oddity, often low, 
and fometimes coarfe, but in many parts adapted to furnifh one of the 
jaxuries of lite, a he arty laugh. Some of the pieces too difcover an 

timate acqui aintance with life, and may afford Jeffons on the art of 

nowing the world. O1 the effays, fev eral were publifhed in a daily 
paper. during the author's life, under the title of, ‘The Grumbler. 


= 1H] fleet ¥ ~ 
Ve thall felect, for the amufement of our readers, a SMALL OLIO. 


P.8c. Essay xx.—P edantry not confined to men of letters. 
The denomination of pedant has long been 1 Improperly contined te 
men of literature, although in reality it 1s equally ap nlicable to inen 
ot every defcription. A pedant is one whofe ideas are fo totally en- 
grofied by the objeét of his ; peculiar ftudies, that his common difcourfe 
as tance tured with its technical terms. When this does not arife from 
affectation, it is by no means repre henfible, but ferves to thew the pat- 

ties have attended to ihe ftudy of their occupations. 

* Owing to this kind of pedantry, the profeffion or occupation of 
ajority of any company may be difcovered, every different call- 
ng its peculiar allufions, jokes and witticifims, When a gentle 
pan 
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man béinge atked for a toalt gives the chief juitice, his honour the 
matter of the rolls, or repeats the bon mots ot Mr. juttice Bullhead,, 
ow ferneant Splitcaufe, it req: ires no extraordin: iry fagacity to difcover 
that the pr pofer ot {uch coals is a limb ot the la\ We 

¢ Ona like occafion, a perfon drinking his grace the archbift fhop of 
Canterbury, or his brother of York, the bithops of Durham or Win- 
chelter, pretty Clearly points out a candidate tor ecclefiaftical preter 

«The healih of the chancellor, is a more equivocal index, as he 
has confiderable patrc mage to bettow om the proteflors of the law, as 
well as thofe of the gofpel ; fo that the propofer of this toatt may be 
either a candidate for a law office, or a liv ing; to determane wh ich it 
will be neceffary to confult the context of ‘his difcourfe. 

«© When a {mart young fellow talks of tic 18th, rhe 36! 1, or 64th, 
without difcriminating to what thofe numbers refer, now and then 
larding his difeourfe with an oath, and often emphatically mentioning 
the fervice, We m: iv boldly pronounce him a military man. 

‘If he cites fome late determinations refpecting proofs, drinks the 
mafter general, and talks of the warren, 1t may be inferred that he is 
a military man, clothed in blue inftead of fcarlet. 

‘ Sailors are fo notorious for their profefiional allufions that they 
proclaim themfelves in every fentence. In walking the itreet, if one 
ef thefe gentlemen wifhes you to q juicken your pace, he will defire 
you to carry more fail; if to wait for hira, to lie to; and if he de- 
fires you to haften any buiinefs you are about, he will requelt you 
to bear a hand. 

When a buckifh rare, fellow talks of Jack Sprat, of Queen's; 
Tom Jackfon, of Maudiin ; Joe Thomas, of Brazen Nofe; and Grtt 
Jones, of Jefus; he may be fafely fer down as an Oxonian or a 
soap ab. 

‘ The Bedford, the Garden, the town, the ton, and the houfes, 
emphatically pronounced by a well-dreficd man, mark the {ipeaker to 
be a gentleman of gallantry and pleafure, and probably a wit and a 
critic. 


+ 
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s, and the refcounters, 

pronounced by a man in a cut w ig, are ink lifputable marks of a fiock- 
robber, or lottery-office keeper. eee" of thefe recevering from an 
iinefs, on being interrogate ed as to his health, with aniwer, he 1s cent. 
percent. better: or {peaking of the circumilances of a triend or ace 
quaintance, will obferve, he is above or below par; taking up an 
empty bottle or bowl, he will pronounce it a blank ; and defcribing 
@ perion inad angerous fituation, will d clare he would not under. 
“rite him‘on any ‘confideration. If 5 pedantry be an improper difplay 
of one’s pro feflional knowle dge, lisa are au furely as much entitled 
to the de no min atin oO ft pedant S, as the {ch ol ar who makes an oltenta- 
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riow gG ve co, Sandy ? 

6. iroth, l’ve gotten a fair head. 

‘ 4. I'm forry for it; that’s a navfeous and troublefome diforder. 

i 7 
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on . ‘ ; Ae 6 . 
4. Why I fay a fore head, that is, I fuppofe, you mean a fcald 
fy ls a very troublefome diforder, 
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« B. Hoot man, I only mean that I was a little the worfe of drink 
Jaft night, and fo have a pain in my head this —- 

« A. Worte of drink! 1 don’t rightly underftand you; did you 
drink any unwholefome liquor? 

« B. No, no, I was only a little fu. 

« 4. 1 fhould never have gueffed at that, a man may be worfe of 
liquor in many other ways ; for example, a man who furfeits himfef 
by drinking cold water when he is hot, may truly be faid to be the 
worfe of liquor. 

« B. Faith, that’s true; but without joking, I fear I fhall fever, 
e « « | was roving in the night. 

* 4, Whither did you go? 

« B. No where; by roving 1 mean, I was what I believe you call 
light-headed or delirious 

« A, Pray who was with vou? 

« B, Three or four friends, one that you know, an Infhman, 
Paddy Murphy: there was likewife Sandy M*‘Gregor, the dull 
piper. 

« 4, Dull piper muft be a ftrange contradiction! pipers are gene 
rally merry fellows. 

« B. By dull, I only mean hard of hearing. 

* 4. Was you merry ? 

* B. Yes, at firft, but as the liquor prevailed Murphy became ifl 
to guide; 1 am fure he ought to think fhame of himfelf. If 1 mind 
right he faid, Ae felt a bad /mell, and {wore it was Sandy M*Gregor 
or his dog that made it. All thofe who were prefent guarre/led bim 
for his behaviour: how foon this was faid, Paddy lifted a muchtis 
tix, that was full of whifkey, and threw it at the zarrator, who feed 
aw coming, and dipping his head timcoufly, jult evited it. ‘The com 
pany were dificulted how to act anent this matter, /everals faid he ought 
to be incarcerated for it, and not liberated in hafte, ‘ome deburied 
their reckoning and left the company. Paddy Morphy all this tune 
curfing and {wearing in a fearful manner, threatening Rob Wolles 
that he would break his impener:abke head, and let out the brains 
from his empty fkull. None were excemed from his abufe ; but all the 
company gave it in favour of M:Gregor, who had, notwithitanding 
of thes abute, been extremely difercer, 

‘ "This day Paddy was /uexmoned before the juftice where he pled 
drunkennefs, ‘The juitice having deliberate long advifed him to make 
it up and fo difmitied him. J am fure if I had it in my offer 1 will 
aever fall in Paddy’s company again.’ 

. 127. Specimen of modern oratory. 

°* Asa mighty river {welled by mountain torrents, over-running its 
banks, tramples under foot every intervening obftacle, and fired by 
Oppotition gathers new w ings from every impediment, {fo oratory, 4p 
phed to our } atin ns, faic inates our faculties, captivates our capacities, 
and impels our judgment 


ZYINCHnIS. 
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| Cool, logical deductions may perfuade the philofopher, who 
weighs each fent 


gt “A fentence in the microfcopic eve of reafon, and analytes 
face Hea by the Gilpaiionate fquare of ratiocination; but to charm 

a I ; 7 | P 
the littening fenate, and to lead that many-headed moniter, the mul 
tituce, requires the mufical flowers of a Burke, or the high-coloured 
and dazziing thunder of a Chatham,’ 
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Lady Tabitha Twins’ humourous Hints to Ladies. 233 


p. 188. AvecpoTe.=—* On the rft of May, 178z, when debates 
tan high againft the influence of the crown, and the patriots infifted 
much on the majefty of the people, George Selwyn, happening with 
{ome friends to meet a party of chimney-fweepers’ boys, decorated 
with gilt paper and other ludicrous ornaments, exclaimed, ‘* I have 
often heard of the majefty of the people, but never before had the 
pleafure of feeing any of the young princes !”” 

rp. 239. Ep1cramM.—On feeing an officer fantaftically dreffed, 

« ’Tis faid that our foldiers fo lazy are grown, 
With luxury, plenty, and eafe, 
That they more for their carriage than courage are known, 
And fearce know the ufe of a prece. 
¢ Let them fay what they will, fince it nobody galls, 
And exclaim out ftill louder and Jouder, 
But there ne’er was more money expended in balls, 
Or a greater confumption of powder.’ 


p.321. Epirarn in Guildford church-yard. 
‘ Reader pafs on, ne’er wafte your time 
On bad biography and bitter rhyme, 
For what 1 am this cumb’rous clay in fures, 
And what J was, is no affair of yours.’ 
Some very abfurd ftories are introduced about ghofts and dream®, 
which can only ferve to fan the embers of expiring fuperitition. 
De Me 
Art. uxitt. Humourous Hints to Ladies of Fafhion, who wifh to 
appear pregnant, and perpetually prolific. In Leiters from Lady 
Vabitha Twins, in London, to her Friends in the Country. With 
Notes by the Editor. Embellifhed with a Portrait of a Lady of — 
extraordinary Fecundity, who it is expected, will have four little 
ones ata Birth, ina few Days. 8vo. 31 ps Price 25. Sy- 
monds. 1793. 


_{r is thus that lady Tabitha Twins addreffes her correfpon- 
ttut relative tothe prefent fafhionable protuberances ; 


* My dear old friend, 

* The genius of fafhion is ever teeming in this region of won- 
ders, with fomething to aftonifh—but what I write to you about 
now, promifes to give perpetual rapture! The invention of capes 
and promontories—the protuberances behind—the wondertul fruit 
of Vanbutchell’s fancy—the bofom friend—All thefe were the 
lavention of folly; but the pregnant Jelly is indifputably the 
work of a fublime genius!” | 

Every excefs in female drefs is undoubtedly a fair fubjeét for 
the exercife of ridicule ; but we could have wifhed, that the edi- 
tor of thefe letters had not miftaken ribaldry for fatire. 

§> 
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ment with advantage. We prefer to the original a tranflation of 
‘into the german language by Mr. Rudolph lanifch, of the fame 
it int 5 ont 1 
nlace, as 10 1s enriched with feveral valuable remarks and corre@ions 


by the tranfiator. ahisis pu bhifhed under (O« title of 2j2rand won 
. P . , » ba 
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MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, 
Art. 111. Ber/iz, Dr. Pyl has juft terminated his Effays and 


Obfervations in Medical Jurifp riderce with the eiehth volume: we 
are clad to hear, however, that they will be | continued in fome other 
form, if his health will permit, and he fhould find further matter of 
fuficient Importance to meet the public eye. ” Fee Alig. Lit if. "9. it, 


MEOictiwN E£. 


} co 


Art. 1v. Padua. Paralleli tra la Pelagra ed alcune Malattie, Se 
A Comparifon between the Pelagra and fome Difeafes that moit 
refemble it: by Dr. Fran. Fanzago, 8vo. 163 p. 1792. 

In i789 Dr. F. publifhed a Memoir on the Pelagra of the Territory 
of aan on which fome animadverfions were made. ‘Thefe he here 
anfwers, and fhows that the pelagra is totally different from the 
feurvy, the elephantiafis, the lepra Arabum, and the hy nochond ri- 
afis, to each of which it has by fome been faid to be allied. Of the 
cure of the difeafe the author can fay But little fatisfa¢tory. In one 
inftance daily rubbing the whole body with mill » Wrapping it in 
flannel, and a nourifhing diet, proved effectual. Bleeding, and 
rong evacuations, always aggravated the difeafe ; as indeed. might 
be prelumed from it’s fubieéts, who are poor peopie worn down by 
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want and hard labour. [ Townfend, howev: r, In his Journe) through 
L . é 

enon manmes ‘ < : tr mS ee ee OP 

~paln, mentions a fimilar d iiieale in that countr » WiliCil all favs may 
: — oe hy a ine , 5 , jj) r y 4 

b: AUC | Li tre An d cath a rtics. | fine 4s 0 Lit. Lilt. 

ART V; eo Lo. Dae} , 

Arr. v. Vienna. Path ologia Therapiague, Oc | athology and 


herapeutics, compiled for the Ufe ot his Le¢tures, chiefly from 


the phorifn el the great Boerhaave, alfo from the Works of G. 
van Swieten, Heifter, &c.: by Matth. Collia, Prot. in the Univ. 
of \ enna. SvVO. 223 p. 1793. 

When a man has held for the apace of forty years a public pr ofeffor- 
fhip in a celebrated univeréty, preferving his poft through various 
Viciutudes, and repeated ‘horas, and celebrated by men of merit 
once his icholars, if he be cS to publifh his Jeéwures -at a time 
when fimi'a: works are by no means wanting. we are led to expett 
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fometh: r Valua from his pen at leaff, ii not fyperlatively excel- 

ent. On taking up the prefent work with fuch an expectation, we 
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Ax. vi. Stutgard. Binig: Bemerkungen iiber die menfchlichen Eng. 
ungen, ce Some Obfervations on the Developement of ‘he 
human Frame, and Difeafes conneéted therewith: by P. F. Hopf. 

gartner. vo, 128 p. 1792. 

Mr. H. here gives us fome very judicious remarks on the growth 
of the human body, and the progrefs of the different organs ; ob- 
ferving how irregularities in thefe may att in producing diteafe, and 
illulrating fome of his obfervations by curious cafes, Thee to il 
doubt but the plailic energy, which is employed in gradually periett. 
ing the trame of man, may become a cauie of diieafe, if mace to 
deviate from it’s due courfe. This happens more frequently, perhaps, 
than moft people are aware; and certainly deferves th 


cbr Pile woe 
pe re * 


ie contideration 
. . or ry) Y 
of medical practitioners. jeu. siilg. Lit. Zeit, 


Art. vir. Stexdal. Wr. Schlegel publithed laft year a 2d volume 
of his / bejaurus femewhices pathologie ( fee our Rev. Vol. 1. p. 509}. 
The pieces contained in it are: 1. Schrader Exercit. de Signis me- 
dicis, 2. R. A. Vogel Prenotiones Gottingenfes, 3. De Bergerde 
Prefagiis ex Algore in Febribus acutis. 4, Jon. Sidren de Crifibus 
Febrium perfettis. 5. Delius de Scrobiculo Cordis Signo. 6. Acker- 
mann Prxfagia medica ex Pracordiis. 7. C. G. Ludwig Monita 
femeiot. in dijudicandis infimi Ventris Doloribus. 8. G. R. Bochmer 
S:omatofeopia medica. g. R. A. Vogel Hydropis Afcitis Semeiolo- 
gia. 10, Knorre de Prognofi in Hydrope, 11. Webel de Sputis. 

| Jen. All g- Lit, Zeit, 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Art. vi11. We have already noticed an experiment of Mr. de 
Volta on animal electricity (fee our Rev. Vol. xiv, p. 352, obf. 4], 
and that gentleman has fince been making others on the fame {ubject. 
He has found, that wood completely _ nan which was already 
known to be nearly as good a conduttor of ele¢tricity as metals, may 
like them be employed to excite and produce it, by ufing it as a 
coating ; that is by applying it properly to parts of animals, or any 
other bodies fufficiently wet, or, which is fill better, under water. 
It is not a little fingular, that with refpeét to this property charcoal 
muit not be claffed with the lefs condu¢ting metals, as Mr. de V. 
terms tin, lead, and zink; or with the mean, as iron, copper, anti- 
mony, bifmuth, and cobalt; but with the mof condudting, as filver, 
eo platina, and quickfilver: nay it is even fuperior to filver, hich 

Ir, de V. had hitherto placed at the head; fo that the itrongeft 
favour on the tongue will not be produced with tin or [and] filver, 
but with tin and charcoal. The wood muft be thorou ‘ly charred, 
and out of feveral pieces that fhould be chofen with which the expe 
riment fucceeds beft. 

Mir. de V. has been fortunate enough to excite the fenfation of 
light, as well as that of tafte, in a fimilar way, by means of various 
metallic coatings. The experiment he performed in the followin 
manner. On the fore part of the naked eye he placed a {mall leaf 
tin-toil, and in the mouth a large piece of gold, or a filver fpoon, 
part of which proje¢ted from it; and touched the ends of the #0 
picces of metal at the fame inflant, This, every time it was repeated, 
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produced a tranfient light, which was ftronger or weaker in propor- 
tion to the dexterity with which the metallic coatings were applied, 
the thicknefs to which the eyes were covered, and the darknefs of 
the place. ‘The experisnent fucceeds much better if one eye be covered 
with tinfoil, the other with filver, inftead of holding the filver in the 
mouth ; as thus the retina of each eye is a¢ted on at the fame time. 
To avoid injuring fo tender a par, Mr. de V. applied a pledgit 
moiftened with lukewarm water on the eye, and the foil on that. 

Mr. de V. has endeavoured by fimilar means to affect the organs of 
{melling and hearing, but he has not yet fucceeded : he intends, how- 
ever, to purfue the fubje@t farther, 

From all his experiments he inters, that the metals determine the 
electric fluid to pafs from one part of an animal to another, without 
an accumulation of it exifting in one part, and a deficiency in the 
other. Why indeed fhould different metals be neceffary, 1f the elec- 
tric fluid in the organs were not in equilibrium, yet of itfelf tended 
to that fate? in ‘\is cafe two coatings of the fame metal would 
produce the effect defired ; but we find they do not. It fhould feem, 
then, that the metals, when applied to moift parts, fet in motion the 
cle¢tric fluid which was at reit, by attracting or repelling it, as they 
are of different kinds. 

Abbe Fontana, and another natural philofopher of Tufcany, Mr. 
Carradori, are of opinion, and flatter themfelves of being able to 
demonftrate, that the fluid producing thefe effetts is different from the 
electric, and peculiar to the nerves. Ten. Allg, Lit. Zeit.” 


ORNITHOLOG Y¥Y. 


Art. 1%. Mietau and Leipfic. Bevirag zur Naturgefchichte der Vogel 
Kurlands, Sc. Sketch of the Natural Hiftory of the Birds of 
Courland, with coloured Plates, and an Appendix on the Capfules 
of the l yes of Birds: by J. Melch, Gortl. Befecke. 8vo. 1792. 


Courland has many advantages for the ftudy of ornithology, on 
account of it’s numerous lakes, morafles, and forefts; and the obfer- 
vations of Mr. B. are worth attention. We fhould not have expected 
to find the Joxia cardinalis in Courland ; but Mr. B. defcribes it as 
an inhabitant of that country, as he does many other north-american 
birds. ‘The appendix contains nothing but what has been faid more 
fully by others, Ten. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


MINERALOG ¥Y. 
ArT. x. Freyberg. Mr. C. A. S. Hoffmann, the prefent dire@tor 


of the academical repofitory of minerals, informs us, that he has ine 
crealed his {pecimens fo as to furmfh collections of one, two, three, 
or more hundreds, arranged according to prof. Werner’s fyftem. ‘The 
price is two louis-d’ors for every hundred fpecimens, with proper 
packages, and a catalogue. ‘The pieces are an inch and half or two 
lnches {quare, They may be had of a larger fize, if defired; but the 
price will be in proportion to the tize, and number. 

| Fen. Allg, Lit, Leit. 
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ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


AR T. XT. Gottineen. Car. Aurivilli, Prof. &¢. Daffertationes ed 
Secras Literas ~ Phrlologu am or! entalem pertinentes, Sc. Differta. 
tious relative to facred Literature and oriental Ph ilology : by Ch, 
Orvilliers, Prot. ” the oriental Languages at Upfal : with a Preface 
by J. D. Micha Svo, JIS p. 1790. 

We have gere thirty : alee eflays, which were well worth bein 
preferved, and imade uore extenfively known. Moft of them relate 
to the conftruction of the Hebrew language, partly on gene ral prin- 
ciples, partly wath poli application to particular roots, and difficult 
patlages of the Old Teitament. A few are concerning jewihh hiftory, 


and the literature and natural hiftory of the Arabs 
Tene . Alle. Lit. Zeit, 
~ 


BIBLIOGRAPH Y. 


any 


Art. xu. Leipfic. Allgemeines Bucherlexicon, 8c. A general bib. 
liographical Dictionary, or an alphabetical Catalogue of Books 
rin tell j in Germany, and the neighbouring Countries, with. their 
see and the Herat of their Publithers : by W. Heinfius, 
4 vols. 4to. 1946p. 793. 

This ufeful catalogue mu! have cof fome pains and expence ; but 
if fhou tld have been mentioned in the title, that it goes no farther 
back than the prefent century » and the neighbouring countries fhould 
have been reftricted to thofe in which the German tongue 1s {poken, 
though the books are not confined to that language. 


Jen. Allg, Lat. Leite 
ROM ANC E. 


Ar Te. XIII. ONGC (fictitious). Aba: tite, ETc. A true hiftory. 
SvO. 184 p. 1790. 
In ti us i ittl ic romance, WV ritten in Italian, fand nubi ifhed prot ably 
at Vienna}, a ung native of Tan gut relates bs travels ‘through 
| arary 9 Sih era, px No va Zembla (Germany , France, a ‘i nd | kL ngland); 


and gives an entertaining account of the pref nt ftate of thofe coun- 
with much impartiality. Fen. Allg. Lit, Leit 


MISCELLANIES., 


Aat. xtv. Baron Trenck’s monthly publication [ fee our Rev. 
Vol. atv, P- 459) 45 prohibited in the Prufian dominions, on at- 
co in? oO! it } by ou 5 prince Pet, def laming TOY alty, and even defend- 


AY 1m a4 an a ’ L - 
ine regi Cia \ a‘ . iere?y d rue TI. d. MAI faifchar de rifct Det, und 


S 
- ’ j , ; 


: 4 ; ’ 
Jeep deh A nie Pa CETIOCR oti a a dfatzer fd +e A nne ot ai h vundred 
ducats is to be imp ofed on any one who fhall fell ir. 


¥; J tt. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 
Arr. xv. Peterflurg. Nene Nord febe Beytrdge, ‘The new Northern 
Miicellanvy. Vol. v.  &yvo., 343 Pp. with plates. 1793. 
» * 4 . oo of, , or ‘ 
The | $ of fi me manuicripts oblized the cele aie Mr. Pallas to 
dclay the ; ublication of the prefent volume of this work, which we 
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e happy to fee refumed. Tt was partly on account of that delay 
ore ps, that he has given it alfo under a new title, Neweffe N. B. f. 
Band. He begins it with the late G. F. Miller’s account of a Raffian 


~ 
- 


voyage in the Frozen Oc ean, of which nothing had yet been made 
public. It was undertaken in 1765, at the command of the emprefs, 
to make the north-eatt patiag ‘e from the ocean to the fea of Kamtfchatka, 
to proceed in it as far north as poilible, and to examine the fea be- 
tween Greenland and Spitzberge n. The navigators reached not quite 
fo far north as So°, received many accounts of the neighbouring 
parts from the whalers, but were not able to make good their paflage 
farto the north. The dangers and difficulties of the voyage were 


, 
rn 


extreme, though undertaken in the mott favourable feafon. ‘Thor igh 
. . fn ° . . - . 
in the midft of fummer their rigging was frozen, and they had to 


escounter with heavy gales of wind and ftorms of fnow, with floating 
tands and \ aft pial 1s of ice, wh ilft t ] e fun feldom penetrated the 
thick clouds with which the fky was almoft always obfcured. Capt. 
Tichitichagof, the contenandier of the expedition, makes it appear 
probable that new ice is annually added to what already exifts in the 
polar re gions, ren lering t the eaftern coat ot Greenland inacceffible. 
The zd piece is a defcription of a Chinefe fungus of five colours, 
named by them Lingtfchi. It is fabled to procure immortality. 
. Defeription of the oriental method of gi\ ing cotton a fait colour 
wi vith madder, as practifed at Aft trachan, with accounts of fome other 
Altrachan dyes. 4. Short account of the heathen my thology of the 


Cures. 5. GW. Steller’s journ: il of a voyage trom Ki; amtichatka to 
the nm rth- Me COai of Aime rica in ae . 6. An unknow n inferip - 
tion en a ftone found in Siberia. On the ancient method of eme- 


balming. 8. Obfervations on a cor ds buried feveral years, the foft 

parts of which were converted into a white fattv fubfance. 9. Ac- 

count of a litter of whelps from a black wolf and a hound. 10. A 

remarkable finking in af the earth on the peninfula of Tauris, in 
1786. 11. On the qualities of the oriental turquoife. 12. Account 

of a ag opened at the river Bu¢iturma. 143. Catalogue of foe re- 
markable fotiils found on the coait of the guiph of Penginfk and in 

Ka mtfch tka. 14. Mineralogical intelligence trom Siberia. 15. Ex- 

tracts of Jetters from Irkutz, Ochotzk, ‘Lauris, &C. 

en. Alle. Lit. Zeit. 
a es ST Te" a4 RT'S Be 

Art. xvi. Gottin; gen and Leipfic. Edmund apes Lexicon Hebrai- 
cum, Se The Hebrew Lexicon of E. Cattell, printed by itfelf 
from his heptaglot Lexicon, with the Numbers of the Words in 
Mic! aclis’s Supplement inferted in the Ms irgin, Part 1. 4to. 

+P. 31791. Partry. 652 p. 1792. 

J.D. Michaclis Supplementa ad Lexica Hebraica, (%e. A Supplement 
to Hebrew Lexicons: by f. D. Michaclis. Part v. including the 
Jetters 5$p2n. gto. 624 p. Part vi. including pp y pre. 
SOl Pp. 17 
We me hoe 9 thefe two publications together, as no doubt they will 

both be acce] ptable to the hebraift. Of the firft Mr. Trier is the 

editor : Of the ie cond the greater p art was printed under the infpection 
of the a iG wt, znd the remainder under that of prof. Tychfen, who is 

Caretully examining the papers of prof. M. for materials to enable him 

to complete the work, Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit, 
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Trvier’s THEOLOGICAL Society, at the laft meeting of 
the year 1792, propofed the following new queftion, to be an- 
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fwered before the 1f of December, of the prefent year 1793, 
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VIZ. 


“ Are there, in the writings of the Old Teftament, any 
« prophecies which, not only in a general fenfe, but ina 
« more particular manner, directiy and immediately apply 
& to the Mefiah and his difpenfations—Prophecies which 
« relate to this object alone and to no other? If fo, itis 
“ required to have an enumeration of fuch prophecies, or 
“ at leaft of the principal ones, with an explanation of the 
“ grounds, methods of expofition, by which they may be 
«“ conftrued applicable to the pyopofed object.” 


The decifion upon the anfwers ‘is appointed for the 8th of 
April, 1794 


As no {ufficiently fatisfa@tory anfwers were received on their 
propofed queition of the year 1791, viz. 


“ Are there any good grounds for attributing paffions or 
© affections to the Deity? If fo, is it poffible to defcribe 
“ the working of thofe paflions or affections to be fuch as 
“ to have no influence on the happinefs of the Deity?” 


This fociety has, in their laft Lent meeting, further refolved 
to propoic the fame once more as an extraordinary queftion. 


The time for delivering in the anfwers is fixed for the rf of 
May, 1794, and that of deciding upon them the 1ft of O&ober 
of the tame year. The prize for the beft anfwer upon-tach of 
thofe two queftions is the ufual cold medal, of the intrinfic 
value of 400 guilders. The anfwers muft be written in 3 
lecible hand, either in Dutch, Latin, Englifh, or French, and 
be directed to the Foundation-houfe of the late Picter Teyler 
van der Hulft, at Haarlem, figned with a motto; the author's 
name and addrefs, however, muft be inclofed in a feparate paptty 
fealed and fuperfcribed with the fame motto. 
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